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Repossessing and Renewing 
Essays in the Green American Tradition 
SHERMAN PAUL 


In an informal account of the Emersonian tradition — 
the green American tradition—Sherman Paul, one of 
this country’s major critics, treats writers and archi 
tects from Thoreau and Emerson to Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Gary Snyder. An autobiographical commentary 
accompanies the essays and places them within the 
context of Paul's response to recent history 

“He is the son of Emerson and Thoreau and Bourne 
and Wilson and Williams—a carrier of the torch 
1 can think of few scholars and critics writing today 
whose reflections on American culture are as thought 
ful and suggestive.” —DANIEL AARON $12.50 





Four Poets and the Emotive Imagination 


Robert Bly, James Wright, Louis Simpson, 
and William Stafford 


GEORGE S. LENSING and RONALD MORAN 


A book that boldly attempts to find a pattern in the 
great outpouring ol contemporary poetry of the past 
two decades, Four Poets and the Emotive Imagination 
defines the concept itself and discusses in depth the 
work of four of its major practitioners, all winners 
of major literary awards. The poets studied have 
created their own romantic tradition of qualified 
affirmations, and the intentions and methods con- 
necting them offer entree to their work and that of 
their contemporaries $10.95 


Mt your bookstore, or send payment with order to 





Louisiana State University Press 


Baton Rouge 70803 Send for our free catalog 














America’s most successful novel 
through the eyes of 
America’s most successful novelist. 


‘Margaret ‘Mitchell's 


"GONE WITH LIne WIND" 


nett 1949 
Richard Harwell, Editor 


‘,..marvelous reading...a fascinating chronicle... 
all of it fresh, alive, engaging...’ PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 


Three hundred letters which chronicle the tidal 
waves of excitement that swept the nation when 
the book was published in 1936 and again when 
the film premiered in 1939. In selecting the letters 
for publication, Richard Harwell had full access 
to the Margaret Mitchell Marsh papers at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Libraries where he is Curator 
of Rare Books and Georgiana. $12.95 
Other titles of interest available. 

GONE WITH THE WIND, standard edition $9.95 
The Margaret Mitchell Anniversary Edition 

GONE WITH THE WIND 

Introduction by James A. Michener slipcased $14.95 
SCARLETT, RHETT, AND A CAST OF THOUSANDS: 
The Filming of GONE WITH THE WIND $13.95 


MACMILLAN 




















DOUBLING AND INCEST/ 
REPETITION AND REVENGE 


A Speculative Reading of Faulkner 


by John T. Irwin 


**His book is truly prophetic: its promise of future understanding compels by reviving 
authoritative voices from the past. He has finally given us a definitive psychology of 
Faulknerian time... he leaves us in a position—one afforded by no other critic—to hear, 
perhaps for the first time, the full resonance behind Faulkner’s most poignant 
expression of his reasons for writing....’"—David M. Wyatt, The Virginia Quarterly 
Review 


**What are we to say of such a book? First of all, it is and is meant to be an outrage in 
the large Faulknerian sense of the word. It is a violation of the reader’s expectations and 
values concerning critical discourse. It gives no quarter, affronting the reader with a 
form which acts as if it might just as well have been written for the author’s self. In that 
sense it claims to be the author’s own narcissistic doubling of Faulkner.’,—James M. 
Cox, MLN 


**... Irwin has discerned with incredible clarity the future of Faulkner studies: a blend of 
structuralism with French psychoanalytic criticism... this is one of the most intriguing 
books to appear on Faulkner in recent years... Irwin has pioneered, well equipped, into 
an area of Faulkner studies that is on few literary maps....’’—Patrick Samway, 
Commonweal 


“*It is an epoch-making book: the best work of psychoanalytic literary criticism yet 
written, and the most penetrating and suggestive of all interpretations of Faulkner....’’ 
—Monroe K. Spears, Rice University 


**Irwin’s study shines a new light into Faulkner’s works, pointing up a kind of meta- 
psychological mythos undergirding Faulkner’s creations, and expanding and deepening 
the reader’s awareness and understanding. Reading this book will be an unusual 
experience. It is mandatory for Faulkner students. Highly recommended for graduates 
and undergraduates.’’—Choice 


“*Reading his (book) is a strenuous, sometimes difficult, but exciting experience.... 
Even a reader like myself, who tends to resist the methods he employs and has strong 
reservations about what conclusions can be drawn from their application, has to own 
that henceforward any writer on Faulkner must take this formidable book into 
account.’’—Cleanth Brooks, Yale University 


$8.95 
At your bookstores or from 


Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

















POE |S 
PERSPECTIVES 


Richard Eberhart 
COLLECTED POEMS 
1930-1976 


A retrospective on a distinguished 
career, this volume offers the finest 
poems from one of America’s most 
honored poets. “My guess is that 
posterity will enjoy the best of his 
poems as much as those written by 


any of his contemporaries”’ — Stanley 


Kunitz $15.00 


Seamus Heaney 
NORTH 


Inspired by Northern 
Ireland, Heaney has found a myth 
which allows him to articulate his 
vision of Ireland —its people, history, 
and landscape. “By far his best 
book’’—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “Unmistakably the most 
important Irish poet Yeats” 
—Conor Cruise O'Brien $5.95 


events in 


since 


Stevie Smith 
COLLECTED POEMS 


“A charming and origina! poet’’ 
wrote Robert Lowell, who enjoyed 
“her unique and cheerfully grue- 
some voice” Now the work of this 
highly individual Englishwoman has 
been gathered in “a_ particularly 
handsome collection of poetry and 
drawings.” —New York Times Book 
Review $20.00 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N Y 10016 
wesc 

















The New Criticism and After 


Edited by Thomas Daniel Young. 150 pp. (approx.). (John 
Crowe Ransom Memorial Lectures) $7.50 





These essays make up the first volume of a series dedicated to 
John Crowe Ransom and to the exploration of fundamental 
questions about literature which the Kenyon poet, critic, and 
teacher encouraged in his lifetime. The contributors are among 
the best-known critics writing today. Their diverse interests and 
perspectives strike a balance between assessing the achievements 
of Ransom on the one hand and considering new directions for 
literary study on the other. 





Moving Out 
By David Walker. xiv, 70 pp. (Virginia Commonwealth 
University) $6.95 











Though “moving out” in time and space, the poems in this prize- 
winning volume are rooted in rural Maine, and Maine people 
are the book’s truest landscape. In the Introduction, Richard 
Eberhart comments, “When so much poetry is limited to intellec- 
tual brilliance here is a young poet with strength of character, 
deep knowledge of history and nature, who writes from the heart 
as well as the head to give us fullness and wholeness of life.” 





One Season Here 
Poems 1943-1946 


By Francis Coleman Rosenberger. 88 pp. $10.00 
This handsome volume brings together and back into print the 
early verse of Francis Coleman Rosenberger. These poems, which 
were published earlier in several volumes and in a great number 
of nationally-known journals, have established Rosenberger as 
one of our foremost contemporary poets. 

“Mr. Rosenberger is in his own right both a perspective poet 
and a discriminating critic.’—The New York Times Book Review 


: : Box 3608 
University Press University Station 


of Virginia Charlottesville, VA 22903 
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A Glossary of Faulkner’s South 


Calvin S. Brown 


“A fascinating compendium of the folklore, folk idiom, and folkways of what has become 
the most famous county in the United States of America, this book will be a delight to all 
of Faulkner’s readers. For non-Southern readers who want to get all that Faulkner is 


saying, it will prove a necessity.”—Cleanth Brooks 


$12.50 


gallery. 1. (Sanc. 137, 138; Abs. 12; Fable 190): a porch, especially a long, 
narrow one. 2. (Unv. 153): a slave gallery built upstairs in the back of a 
church, much like the gallery in a theater, with a railing or balustrade across 


the front. 


galluses (Jown 138; Dust 113; CS:BH 68): suspenders, braces. In Unv. 200 
the three pairs of suspenders are fastened together to make an improvised 


cat-o’-nine-tails. 


gap (Fable 191): a term used in the southern Appalachians for what is called 
a “notch” in New England and a “pass” in the West and internationally. 
It is a word “which we didn’t have in Mississippi” (Unv. 17) because the state 


has no real mountains. 


Baraka: The 
Renegade and the 
Mask 


Kimberly W. Benston 
Foreword by Larry Neal 


This study of Baraka’s literary career 
moves from analyses of his poetry, prose, 
and ideological treatises to a culminating 
discussion of his drama. It traces the roots 
of his art and relates his formal innova- 
tions to the evolving political, moral, and 
artistic beliefs that led him to change his 
name from LeRoi Jones to Imamu Amiri 
Baraka. $12.50 


The Drama of 
W. B. Yeats 


Irish Myth and the Japanese N6 
Richard Taylor 


Tracing Yeats’s development as a drama- 
tist, Taylor investigates the precise nature 
and interrelationships of theme, stage- 
craft, and literary form in his work for the 
theatre. The influence of contemporary 
stage conventions and radical experiments 
are considered along with those of the 
Japanese NO. $15.00 


The Medieval 
Religious Stage 


Shapes and Phantoms 
A. M. Nagler 


This study undertakes to answer a number of 
unresolved questions about the staging of 
medieval religious drama. Nagler considers 
the fragmentary staging instructions that 
have survived along with topographical 
information, stage plans, and pictbrial 
documents. Illus. $12.50 


W. B. Yeats and the 
Idea of a Theatre 


The Early Abbey Theatre in 

Theory and Practice 

James W. Flannery 

An analysis of the development of Yeats’s 
aesthetic of the theatre—the continuing 
revision and evolution of his dramatic 
work and theory as a result of his practical 
experience in the Abbey Theatre. $22.50 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 
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BESMILR BRIGHAM is the author of Heaved from Earth. . . . 
CLEANTH BROOKS is presently writing Toward Yoknapatawpha—and 
Beyond. .. . GEORGE CORE, editor of the Sewanee Review, is editing a 
selection of John Crowe Ransom’s letters with Thomas Daniel Young, 
to be published by the LSU Press. . . . ANN B. DOBIE is professor 
of English at the University of Southwestern Lousiana. . . . DENIS 
DONOGHUE’s essay “*The Sovereign Ghost” appeared in two parts in 
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poems, published in The Southern Review, Summer, 1974, will be reprinted 
in a forthcoming college anthology. ... WILLIAM MILLS is currently 
Visiting Poet at the University of Arkansas. ... KENT NELSON won 
the Emily Clark Balch Prize of the Virginia Quarterly Review in 1975. . . . 
JEAN ORR is a graduate student at the University of Alabama, 
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The Career of Allen Tate 


In the following section on Allen Tate and his work, the essays 
by Cleanth Brooks, Denis Donoghue, Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and Walter 
Sullivan were originally given as addresses at the celebration of 
Mr. Tate’s seventy-fifth birthday, which was held on the campus of 
The University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, November 15-16, 
1975. The Southern Review is grateful to George Core, editor of the 
Sewanee Review, for his aid in the publication not only of the birthday 
essays but the additional ones by Radcliffe Squires and Alan 
Williamson. 

Altogether the six essays offer a significant inquiry into the career 
of Allen Tate as poet, novelist, and critic. The other feature of our 
section devoted to Mr. Tate—the letters of John Crowe Ransom to 
Tate—edited by Thomas D. Young and George Core—reminds us of 
Mr. Tate’s highly important role as literary epistolist. To be sure, like 
that of the eighteenth-century men of letters, his literary correspondence 
may be viewed as a form of literary journalism. It is an integral part of 
a steady, lifelong, and thoroughly remarkable commentary on ideas, 
books, and magazines—on the whole literary life in America in this 
century—by a writer whose conviction of literature as a civilizational 
activity is as strong as Samuel Johnson’s. It is appropriate on the 
present occasion to refer in particular to one item in Mr. Tate’s journal- 
ism, an essay entitled ‘““The Function of the Literary Quarterly” which 
appeared in The Southern Review, Original Series, in 1936. The literary 
quarterly, Mr. Tate declared, exists “‘not to give the public what 
it wants, or what it thinks it wants, but what—through the medium of 
its most intelligent members—it ought to have.” Its purpose is to 
convey the ‘“‘sense of the moral and intellectual order upon which 
society ought to rest, whether or not society at the moment has an 
interest in such an order or is even aware of its need for it.’’ Mr. Tate’s 
career in literary journalism—no less than his formal work as poet, 
novelist, and critic—is based on his understanding of the essentially 
literary nature of moral order. It shows forth the truth that the dis- 
ciplined use of language—whether we know it, or to our confounding 
and disaster, do not know it—is the basis of civilization.—LPS 








CLEANTH BROOKS 


Allen Tate and the Nature of 


Modernism 


W wets BUTLER YEATS says somewhere that a man at 
twenty-one already has in his head all the ideas that he will ever need. 
The pronouncement is a half-truth—granted—but the half that is true is 
very true indeed and well worth pondering. The human mind is not a 
filing cabinet filled with information catalogued under various great 
ideas. A good mind is active and alive: it is a creative intelligence, and 
the quality of its organizing and synthesizing activity is all important. 
Mere quantity of cerebral activity may properly be left to take care of 
itself. 

I have always been impressed with the quality of Allen Tate’s 
insights into the nature of literature, of aesthetics, of history, of the 
culture, and indeed of reality itself. The very earliest essays he published 
were remarkable in just this regard. I was therefore delighted, though 
not really surprised, in reading The Literary Correspondence of Donald David- 
son and Allen Tate* to come upon the following passage in one of Allen’s 
letters: 


I am afraid I have got no new perspective on anything. I have 
probably reached the limits of my power to learn; the rest of my life 
will be devoted to strengthening the conclusions I have already 
come to. In fact, this is the genuine attitude for learning: an “open 
mind” never learns anything because it can’t contain anything. . . . 
Of course, I have got some “new ideas,” but they are extensions of 
what I already thought. 


The letter from which I am quoting was written in 1929 when Tate 
was thirty years old, a bit beyond Yeats’s canonical twenty-one. But his 
comment makes Yeats’s very point, and actually, by introducing the 


* Edited by John T. Fain and Thomas D. Young, University of Georgia Press, 1974. 
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proper qualifications, extends the elder poet’s half-truth into something 
like full truth. 

If I felt it to be important, I could easily locate in even earlier letters 
many of the essential ideas—not merely germinal but developed and 
clearly articulated ideas—that became the building blocks of Tate’s final 
intellectual structure. For example, here he is at the ripe age of twenty- 
three talking about organic form: ‘I should think that the ideal poem, 
which has not yet been written, ought to contain no single line more 
memorable than any other line.”’ Or hear him on artistic detachment: 
“The flesh is the scourge of intellect, but art takes no sides, and so the 
result is simply spirit and body juxtaposed.’’ Or on the impersonality of 
art: ‘Art is a grim dominion, and personalities have no place in it.” That 
is, the young poet has already caught the point that a poem is something 
made, not simply something uttered. Would that some dozen poets of 
the most recent generation could come to see that very point. 

These excerpts from Tate’s letters are the concentrated nodules, the 
superpotent germens, that were to exfoliate in his mature criticism. They 
constitute profound insights, but are presented in such compressed form 
that they begin to glow with full meaning only when read in the light of 
the mature criticism of men like Yeats and T. S. Eliot—or in the light of 
Tate’s own mature essays. 

My primary stress in this paper, however, will not rest on Tate’s 
precocity—impressive though it is. | am much more concerned with the 
continuity of his intellectual and artistic development and the overall 
unity of his thought. One aspect implies the others, and, as in a well- 
grown plant, we sense something resembling organic unity. The correct 
analogy is that of a plant rooted in the soil and yielding its fruit in due 
season; it is not enough to send up a bright shower of intellectual 
blossoms. I won’t argue that such a performance is not spectacular, but I 
have known personally a few of these showy fast bloomers and have 
witnessed how rapidly the dazzling intellectual petals wither and fall to 
the ground leaving quite barren branches. 

Tate’s intellectual brilliance is of an entirely different character. 
Consider, for example, on what sort of base he chooses to ground his 
quite various speculations on art, letters, society, manners, morals, and 
human behavior. He grounds them on a total view of man; that is to say, 
on religion, and specifically the view of man given in the classical- 
Christian tradition. Thus, Tate can set forth an ethics, an aesthetics, a 
concept of proper social order, and an idea of history that are thoroughly 
consonant with one another. Tate’s writings do not, to be sure, give off 
the reek of the conscious system builder. But from any thoughtful 
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reading of his works in verse and prose, of his fiction and his nonfiction, 
there arises the sense of a remarkable coherence. 

Almost from the beginning—let me repeat—Tate’s view of reality is 
religious. Though he did not enter the Roman Catholic church until 
1950, he wrote to Donald Davidson as early as 1929: “I am more and 
more heading toward Catholicism. We have reached a condition of the 
spirit where no further compromise is possible. That is the lesson taught 
us by the Victorians who failed to unite naturalism and the religious 
spirit.”’ Yet the early letters constitute only part of the evidence of Taie’s 
having located and articulated his essential ideas while he was still a very 
young man. Think of that remarkable essay “Religion and the Old 
South.”’ The ideas contained in this seminal essay state, in what anthro- 
pologists and other scholars of symbolism would call ‘“‘compact”’ form, 
much of what the later poetry and prose would extend, articulate, and 
develop. In compact form, the essay contains the essence of ** The Ode to 
the Confederate Dead.” ‘“The Mediterranean,” and even ‘‘The Seasons 
of the Soul.”’ It also contains ‘‘Literature as Knowledge,” ‘“ Three Types 
of Poetry,” and those magnificent late essays “Poetry Modern and Un- 
modern” and “‘A Southern Mode of the Imagination.”’ It prefigures 
quite clearly the theme of Tate’s novel, The Fathers. But I am being too 
general, and I am also getting ahead of the game. 

To be more specific: By 1930 Tate had already discovered what is 
reductive and destructive in Hegel and Hegelianism. Hegel destroys 
human history by turning it into a paradigm: in his system, rationalism 
devours sensibility and the universal devours the particular. As Tate 
puts the matter more generally: ‘“‘Abstraction is the death of religion no 
less than the death of everything else.”’ 

For Tate, that ‘everything else”’ includes man himself, whose unity 
as a whole being is lost when human history becomes transformed into 
an abstract series of events. Now, some forty years later, even a fool can 
see that man is in danger of computerizing himself out of his humanity. 
One’s “‘real”’ identity and almost one’s only “‘unique”’ quality reside in 
the special order of digits that make up the number on his Social 
Security card. Rather a comedown from the Psalmist’s account of man 
as “‘a little lower than the angels” and ‘“‘crowned”’ with ‘glory and 
honor.” 

This little explosion of rhetoric—that is, apart from the Psalmist’s 
sonorous rhetoric—is mine own. I would not father it on Mr. Tate, who 
has put the issue much better in his own way: in “Religion and the Old 
South” his analogy has to do with the distinction between an actual 
horse and mere horsepower. He points out that the religious view will 
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never be satisfied with anything less than the whole horse, whereas 
modern civilization tends to discard everything but the horsepower. 

The young essayist, however, never takes a holier-than-thou nor a 
sanctimonious more-religious-than-thou attitude. He views the split in 
the horse as the consequence of a split in the human mind which now 
views the horse with modern, post-Cartesian eyes. Like the man at the 
cemetery gate in the ““Ode to the Confederate Dead,” he is well aware 
that the catastrophic split has already occurred and may well be irreme- 
diable. The essay is here primarily concerned with reviewing the con- 
sequences. Thus, the tone is predominantly descriptive rather than 
hortatory. 

This remarkable essay has, of course, some of the defect of its 
qualities. The writer presses his distinctions very hard. He sometimes 
generalizes too sweepingly. The necessary discriminations and qual- 
ifications will be made in his later work. But how keenly he discerns the 
fault line in his culture, and how eloquently he can point out in this 
ominous fracture the threat of devastating earthquakes to come. 

There is one further aspect of the essay to which I would call 
attention. The essay is not a general essay on modern man nor a general 
essay on religion. It is primarily an essay on history, and it is definitely 
anchored to the history of a particular culture—that of the antebellum 


South. Tate practices what he preaches: this essay—on the necessity for 
man, if he is to be a whole man, to exist in concrete terms—is itself 
related to a particular place with its peculiar history. 


I have begun with what emerges early in Tate’s work—his basic 
belief in man as a total being whose view of reality, if it is to be true to the 
reality of which he himself is a part, must take account of spirit and flesh, 
sensibility and reason, and not settle for some abstract account devised 
to satisfy the mind about the nature of material objects and their relation 
to each other. I want to move on to another overriding concern: the 
importance of language as the special means by, and through, which 
man realizes his humanity. Clearly, language is closely related to man’s 
wholeness, for neither pure mathematical notation nor, at the other end 
of the scale, animal grunts and squeals will suffice to express the whole 
man as distinguished from specialized and professional man using tech- 
nical language, or visceral man making instinctive noises. These two 
partial men serve to define the extreme boundaries between which it is 
possible for human discourse to occur. There is a related point: if 
cultures rise and fall, flourish or decay, so do the languages through 
which they realize themselves. Thus, a confused language may indicate a 
confused culture. 
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Tate’s concern with language shows itself very early, and not sur- 
prisingly, in his poems, for a poet is even more sensitive to the problem of 
language than the fiction writer—let alone the writer of discursive prose. 

A concern for what is happening to language dominates two poems 
that date from as early as 1925: ‘“‘Retroduction to American History” 
and ‘“‘Causerie.”’ The first of these poems pictures a modern culture 
which suffers from—I borrow Matthew Arnold’s phrasing—‘‘that 
strange disease of modern life, / With its sick hurry, its divid’d aims, / 
Its heads o’ertax’d, its palsied hearts. ...’’ Tate’s way of tackling the 
subject is more brusque; his tone is mocking rather than solemn; but the 
disease is obviously the same. Tate finds in a warped and defective 
language telltale symptoms of the disease. ‘‘Vocabulary,”’ the speaker in 
‘“‘Retroduction”’ declares, ““Becomes confusion.’’ On a rather frantic 
business man he renders the following judgment: “his metaphors are 
dead.”’ Language is at the mercy of the journalist and the advertising 
man: thus, ‘‘Narcissus”’ has become “‘vocabulary,’’ Hermes ‘‘decorates / 
A cornice on the Third National Bank.” Even the university professor 
turns scholarship into compilations of laundry lists of the famous dead. 
Since language has become vague and inaccurate, thought has become 
confused, and feeling has degenerated into sentimentality. In this cul- 
ture, for example, “‘every son-of-a-bitch is Christ, at least Rousseau.” 
(The speaker leaves dangling the question as to whether at least 
Rousseau thinks every son of a bitch is Christ, or whether Rousseau at 
least is a son of a bitch.) 

As he concludes, the poet reminds us that “‘love exacts language, 
and we lack / Language.” He asks: ‘“‘When shall we speak again.”’ 

For ‘“‘Causerie’’ Tate chose as an epigraph the following squib from 
the New York 7imes: *‘. . . party on the stage of the Earl Carroll Theatre 
on Feb. 23. At this party Joyce Hawley, a chorus-girl, bathed in the nude 
in a bathtub filled with alleged wine.’’ The incident occurred in the 
Prohibition era, and the newspaper’s queasiness about affirming that the 
liquid in question was really wine may be no more than legal caution: 
after all, alcoholic drinks were forbidden, if not alcoholic baths. But 
whatever the newspaper reporter’s motive, the prose in which he 
recounts the incident accurately reflects the bumbling, smirking raffish- 
ness of the incident described. This tendentious and palpably contrived 
debauchery is obviously a synthetic product. We are a long way from the 
revels of the sort with which a Cleopatra amused her Roman emperors. 
The adjective “‘alleged”’ in this context is perfect: it not only serves to 
denature the wine; it insinuates that the whole business is a denatured 
product: fake revelry, clearly a fake bath, and perhaps even a fake 
chorus-girl. The language fits the sense like a glove. 
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Language can be a telltale indicator of something wrong even when 
it does not judge a situation but, as in this instance, simply sops it up like 
a sponge and then exudes it when given a gentle squeeze. The language 
in Tate’s poetry and his fiction, of course, does judge the situations 
described—by its accuracy, by its discriminations, by its ability to bring 
to focus and unity the disparate and even warring elements. This is 
precisely what we expect of a poet, for in poetry, proper focus is in- 
dispensable. It is typically in poetry that reason and sensibility —head 
and heart—speak, and in doing so, become one unified voice. That 
unified voice is not simply rational man, or practical man, sentimental 
man, or animal man. 

In a letter to Davidson in 1925 Tate sets forth a fundamental prin- 
ciple to which he thought both could subscribe: that ‘‘ poetry must be the 
expression of a whole mind—not gurgles and spasms and ecstasies 
over every wayside hawthorn brush . . . [not] a report of sensation, it is a 
resolution of sensation through all the faculties of the mind. Poetry to me 
is successive instances of the whole rhythm of thought, and that includes 
reason, emotion . . . the entire phantasy of sensation.”’ 

Further on in this same letter, Tate remarks that the phrase, ‘poets 
are masters of life’’ actually means that ‘“‘poets approach complete self- 
consciousness . . . ; they aren’t mastering life, they are mastering them- 
selves in the sense of understanding themselves.” 

The young poet here is, of course, expressing an ideal situation. For 
he never forgets the pressure exerted by reality. Men live in a cultural 
context. Their place in history even limits the language available to 
them. Thus, Tate remarks to Davidson that “‘our traditional forms are 
dead.”’ Hence, “we all write lyrics; we must be subjective.’’ And he 
expresses doubt as to whether Milton himself could write a Paradise Lost 
now. Then, he sets down these telling sentences: ‘‘ Minds are less impor- 
tant for literature than cultures; our minds are as good as they ever were, 
but our culture is dissolving. . . . Something happened to us in Arnold’s 
time. You can’t escape it even in Tennessee.”’ 

Yet you may protest: what is the relevance of all this to language? 
Isn’t Tate here talking about concepts and ideas? And of course my 
answer has to be that he is. But least of all users of language does the 
poet deal with naked concepts. He must use symbols, not naked 
insights but words. To be specific: a modern theologian might know as 
much about Milton’s concepts and ideas as Milton himself—nay, 
more—but that knowledge would not enable him to write Paradise Lost. 
Poetry is incorrigibly concrete; it uses language in its fullest meaning— 
not terms processed into pure denotations. The poet must use the grain 
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with the wheat germ and the rough husk still there, not a milled and 
polished product. 

Tate tells us in the concluding paragraph of the essay ‘‘Poety 
Modern and Unmodern” that he himself first experienced ‘“‘the shock to 
the twentieth-century sensibility out of which modernism developed,”’ 
not through reading Yeats, Eliot, and Pound, but through reading 
James Thomson, the author of The City of Dreadful Night. Tate points out 
that the issues were not really defined for him in Thomson’s book. Thom- 
son’s ‘‘inflated rhetoric and echolalia merely adumbrated the center of 
psychic and moral interest” that was to be later articulated by poets 
such as Yeats and Eliot. As regards his own poetry, Tate goes on to say: 
‘It remained [for me] to find the right language and to establish a center 
from which it could be spoken; for the poet is never wholly aware of his 
subject until his language is able to speak it, and to render it to the entire 
human being, to both the sensibility and the intellect, at that focus of 
awareness at which he does not know whether he is thinking or feeling.”’ 
This is spoken specifically about the poet, but it applies to us all. No 
human being is truly aware of a situation until he can render it in a 
language that is at once intellectual and emotional. 

So, at the end of this magnificent, late essay, we come back again to 
the division in modern man—to the rift between reason and emotion, the 
gap that is peculiarly the task of the poet to bridge. It is the same chasm 
that the great Romantic poets such as Wordsworth and Coleridge strove 
to bridge, with, I believe, only partial success. This has also been the 
special task of the great twentieth-century poets such as Yeats, Eliot, 
and Tate—though their analysis of the problem has differed rather 
sharply from that of, say, a Wordsworth, and accordingly they have had 
to employ very different strategies. 

I have just invoked the names of Yeats and Eliot. Let me take this 
occasion to declare that no modern poet has been concerned more 
intensely with the unity of being than has Allen Tate—not even Yeats, 
for whom it was the true center of concern. Let me say further that no 
poet has been more concerned with the importance of recovering a living 
tradition—not even the author of “Tradition and the Individual Tal- 
ent.” 

I have stressed Tate’s attempt to find a language that could bring 
reason and emotion together in one unified experience. “‘Retroduction to 
American History” and ‘“‘Causerie” are sardonic comments on a culture 
that has failed to bring them together. But a related task for this poet 
was to bring present and past into experiential relationship; that is, to 
bring the traditional to bear upon the contemporary. In a letter dated 20 
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February 1927 the young poet writes to his friend: “‘My attempt is to see 
the present from the past, yet remain immersed in the present and 
committed to it.”” In other words, Tate was not retreating from an 
unpleasant and unpoetic present day into a delightful and, therefore, 
‘“poetic”’ past. 

Some fifty years later, in the essay I cited a few minutes ago, Tate 
came close to defining ‘“‘modernity”’ in poetry in just such terms. Baude- 
laire, he tells us, knew intimately the past of French culture—was even 
‘‘a master of the classical French Alexandrine,”’ but brought his sense of 
that tradition to bear upon the sordid life that he experienced in nine- 
teenth-century Paris: thus, he could become the poet of the fourmillante 
cite. In like manner, Tate asserts, Yeats, in spite of his ‘traditional 
prosody,” achieved a ‘‘profound modernism.”’ In short, modernity in- 
volves a profound sense of the past, but with a final commitment to the 
present. Unless there is a sense of tradition, there can be no real 
modernism. 

I have been considering the importance of tradition to the poet. 
Equally basic to him as total man is the significance of history, and 
history in its full political and social dimension. History, for Tate, is 
important, and because he is a southerner, the history of southern 
culture has a special significance. 

As I have already remarked, for Tate history is a matter of concrete 
particulars, an account of real men and women, of actual circumstances 
and events. When history is run through a Hegelian meatgrinder, say, or 
maybe a Marxist grinder, Tate has not been willing to accept what has 
come out as history. For he would deny that anyone possesses a privi- 
leged view of history—would deny that any political party or group of 
intellectuals really knows how history will finally come out. (Fazth that 
certain things lie beyond the grave, or a belief that the New Jerusalem 
does exist in eternity—beyond the realm of time—are very different 
matters.) But for most modern intellectuals, the New Jerusalem lies not 
in eternity but in the realm of time; that is to say, it is a secular city with 
flesh-and-blood citizens, a place to which a correct understanding of 
history can deliver us, more or less on schedule. Tate clearly distrusts all 
guidebooks and roadmaps for getting to the secular New Jerusalem, 
presumably because he regards the secular New Jerusalem to be a 
mirage. As early as 1930, when he published ‘Religion and the Old 
South,” the essay in which he indicated that Hegel actually destroyed 
history when he reduced it to an intellectual process, he observed that 
‘sad, more concrete minds may be said to look at their history in a 
definite and now quite unfashionable way.” Clearly, he numbered 
among these ‘“‘sad, more concrete minds,”’ his own. 
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The terms I have just been using for example, the ‘‘New Jerusalem,” 
obviously smack of utopian or millennialist notions. | mean for them to 
do so. Millennialism is our national heresy—the belief that by outwitting 
the future, rechanneling history, and reconditioning human beings, we 
can produce the perfect society, here and now. 

Now Tate does not, I believe, very often use terms like millennial- 
ism, but he is obviously aware of the problem and he very early found an 
essential difference between the Old South and the rest of the country in 
their quite different orientations toward the future and the past. The 
Old South was semifeudal, agricultural, and backwardlooking; indeed, 
as he once actually calls it, a ‘“‘traditional European community.” The 
first settlers of Virginia and the Carolinas were no Pilgrim Fathers; they 
were not possessed by a messianic mission; nor were they bent upon 
building the perfect society in the American wilderness. If those indiffer- 
ences render the Virginians and Carolinians a less noble band, never- 
theless, the absence of messianic purposes is precisely Tate’s point—a 
point that I would like to bring to a special focus of my own. Millennial- 
ism never got the grip on the Old South that it fastened, for better or 
worse—perhaps one should say, for better and worse—on the rest of the 
country. 

This is not to say that Tate regards the society of the Old South as 
perfect. In fact, he has some sharp criticisms to make of its quality and 
character. To name just a few: it had the curse of slavery; it was 
insufficiently intellectual; it failed to produce a genuine literature. Tate 
would add that it was not fully capable of understanding its own true 
virtues: that is to say, the eighteenth-century rationalistic political ideas 
it brought over from Europe, and its religion—whether the deism of the 
Virginia planters or the dissenting evangelical protestantism of the back 
country—were not appropriate to the semifeudal, patriarchial, society 
that rapidly developed in the South between 1607 and 1860. 

Was the Old South in fact the kind of society that Tate describes? 
Or is his concept built up out of the speculations and fantasies of a young 
man of the 1920s? The historians who have come into prominence in the 
1960s and 1970s thoroughly vindicate Tate’s basic conception. Eugene 
Genovese has published four books in which he describes the Old South 
as “patriarchal” and “‘pre-bourgeois.’’ C. Vann Woodward, in his ac- 
counts of the basic cultural difference between the Old South and the 
Northeast, comes to a similar conclusion. Even that recent, sensational 
book Time on the Cross renders essentially the same judgment. Though 
Woodward, like Tate, is a southerner, the authors of Time on the Cross, 
Robert W. Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman, are northerners. So also is 
Genovese, and Genovese is an avowed Marxist to boot. Thus, their 
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implied vindication of Tate is impressive. Perhaps we will hear less talk 
from now on about the myth of a culture that existed only in the 
romantic imagination. But what of that dream of the future, millennial- 
ism, our most compelling American myth? It zs a myth, I believe Tate 
would say, and can indeed exist only in the romantic imagination. Do | 
push this conception too far? Can one find in Tate’s work any unmis- 
takable references to millennialism? I answer: yes. In poems like ““Ode 
to our Young Pro-Consuls of the Air” and “‘Jubilo” he clearly deals with 
the millennial event, and surmises that it will prove to be calamitous. As 
the speaker remarks in “‘Jubilo,”’ on that “great Day” we will be “pure 
and dazed,”’ and ‘“‘Empty of heart.”’ We will find ourselves empty men, 
bloodless, mere abstract beings, and our “lost being|s will cry out| / For 
that unspeakable salt land / Beyond the Day of Jubilo.”’ 

Having in mind something of the same thought, Vann Woodward 
has suggested that the great contribution the South might make to the 
nation would be to act as a counterpoise to the millennial dream. If the 
South has—at least on this point—a firmer grasp on reality than the rest 
of the country has, then its superior wisdom could serve as a useful 
makeweight to the country’s millennial innocence. But Woodward has 
put the matter more persuasively than I can. I need do no more than 
quote from his excellent volume The Burden of Southern History: 


... the utopian schemes and the gospel of progress that flourished 
above the Mason and Dixon Line never found very wide acceptance 
below the Potomac during the nineteenth century. In that most 
optimistic of centuries in the most optimistic part of the world, the 
South remained basically pessimistic in its social outlook and its 
moral philosophy. The experience of evil and the experience of 
tragedy are part of the Southern heritage. . . . 


The classical-Christian tradition—where I locate Allen Tate’s 
work—sees millennialism and utopianism as heresies—falsifications of 
history and oversimplifications of human nature. They have developed 
out of ancient gnosticism. But we delude ourselves if we think of them as 
harmless aberrations of the mind. Not so: they have power to warp and 
destroy. Unless we understand why Tate sees in such forces of modernity 
an implicit threat to civilization and to man himself, we shall miss the 
passion and the sense of tragedy in Tate’s poetry, and in his great novel, 
The Fathers. 

The world revealed in Tate’s poetry is in danger of destruction— 
perhaps as never before. But the prime threat is not the hell bomb. It lies 
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within man himself, that now divided creature whose heart and head are 
hardly on speaking terms anymore. It is man who poses the serious 
threat not only to himself but to everything else. What is the testimony of 
Tate’s poetry? What does it say? 


We've cracked the hemispheres with careless hand. 


The famous age of Aeneas and of the other heroes, the world of purpose 
and fulfillment, is hidden from us. It became hidden 


When lust of power undid its stuffless rage. 


Men expect too much, do too little, 

Put the contraption before the accomplishment, 
Lack skill of the interior mind 

To fashion dignity with shapes of air. 

W hen the peace is a trade route, figures 

For the budget, reduction of population, 


Life grown sullen and immense 
Lusts after immunity to pain: 


Man, dull critter of enormous head, 
What would he look at in the coiling sky: 


) 


The world of substances and objects, the solid world of the child or the 
savage, the peasant or the hero, has now become an abstraction— 


Empty as the bodiless flesh of fire 
We too back to the world shall never pass 
{that is, to the world of the whole man}, 


Being all infinite, function, depth and mass 
Without figure. . . 


We are the eyelids of defeated caves. 


If space permitted, one might present the whole of the magnificent 
‘Ode to the Confederate Dead.” The world in which the dead men lived 
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was completely human. They felt that they belonged to causes and 
purposes larger than themselves, causes to which they could wholly 
submit themselves. They believed that they had a meaningful place in 
history, whereas the man at the cemetery gate, though he envies the 
dead men the faith in which they lived and died, cannot attain it any 
more than could J. Alfred Prufrock or Stephen Dedalus. 

When we meet this same man at the cemetery gate in 7he Seasons of 
the Soul, he raises his 


tired eyes 
Into a sky of glass 
Blue, empty and tall 
Without tail or head 
Where burn the equal laws 
For Balaam and his ass 
Above the invalid dead, 
Who cannot lift their jaws. 


Heaven has been emptied of God and his angels. Supernatural voices 
speak to man no more than to man’s fellow creatures, though once on a 
miraculous occasion they did speak to Balaam through the mouth of the 


beast he was riding. The dead, of course, who cannot even move their 
jaws, cannot speak. They are simply dead—dead as mutton, “beastly” 
dead, as Joyce’s Buck Mulligan expresses it to Stephen Dedalus in 
Ulysses. The laws that govern human kind are precisely the laws that 
govern the beasts—physical and biochemical laws. Why should it be 
otherwise, since man is simply another beast, though, to be sure, the 
wisest of the beasts. 

Read in its entirety, The Seasons of the Soul develops almost every 
element of Tate’s vision of modern life. It says in finely developed and 
articulated poetry all that he had adumbrated in his earliest essays on 
the state of the culture of the West. 

In what is perhaps the finest first novel (and in this case, also, the 
finest last novel) ever written, Tate sums up his philosophical and 
historical judgment as it is specifically focused upon the South. The 
Buchan family is destroyed in the Civil War, but not merely by fire and 
sword. It is destroyed from within. The Buchan family had lived by 
custom, taste, and family tradition. Each member knew without going 
through any painful reference to rule or principle what conduct was 
expected of him or her. But this reliance on unthinking taste has left it 
thoroughly vulnerable to change—particularly when that change comes 
in the person of a charming, unprincipled, completely rootless young 
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man, George Posey, who seeks the hand of the daughter of the house. 

Major Buchan, the kindly, guileless patriarch, is especially vulner- 
able. He cannot understand George Posey anymore than he can under- 
stand the forces of modernity that are at work on the national scene. He 
still thinks that statesmen are gentlemen of principle and honor, and 
that wars are fought by soldiers who respect the rights of the civilian 
population. 

Tate has been scrupulously fair to Posey. He is not made an obvious 
villain: no more is Major Buchan made a saint—though in his in- 
nocence, he approaches moral blindness. In short, Tate has been too 
fine an artist to turn the story into a neat moral fable. Yet the novel 
does dramatize the weakness as well as the virtues of the civilization of 
the Old South when confronting a great industrial-commerical power. 

Like The Fathers, Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom! treats of southern 
antebellum society. Several critics have held that Thomas Sutpen repre- 
sents the typical slaveholder of the Old South, and that since he is 
typical, the destruction he brings down on himself constitutes a concrete 
instance of what the slaveholders as a body brought down on their whole 
society. I disagree. Absalom, Absalom’ is a great novel, perhaps Faulkner’s 
greatest, and Thomas Sutpen does destroy himself and his children, but 
Sutpen is far closer in spirit to George Posey than he is to Major Buchan. 
Sutpen and Posey are antitraditional. They are both ambitious, ‘“‘new”’ 
men. Both consider themselves hard-boiled realists, though actually they 
are at the mercy of their own undisciplined emotions. When he needs 
money, Posey sells a loyal slave, explaining to the slave that, unfortu- 

nately, he represents liquid capital. Sutpen sacrifices his son—actually 
jboth his sons—in his attempt to live up to the specifications of his own 
private dream. To be sure, Sutpen does go to immense trouble to secure 
for himself the appurtenances of the southern plantation world, but he 
values them in much the same way the old Cornelius Vanderbilt valued 
his silk hat and his box at the opera. Such pompous ceremonies repre- 
sented for him the accepted tokens of achieved power. If the victorious 
North represented in general this new ethic and this new dynamic, it 
should be noted that Posey and Sutpen possess them too. 

Yet even in The Fathers Tate does not preach or argue. He presents. 
He witnesses to the truth as only a great artist can witness—through 
imaginative forms. On this happy occasion I salute Allen Tate because 
he is a great artist. That is primary. But I salute him also as an acute, if 
impassioned, critic of our culture. I admire his sense of history and his 
insight into what is true and abiding in mankind. I salute finally, 
therefore, his wisdom—the sort of wisdom that only the artists who 
speak to us from generation to generation may attain. 
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DENIS DONOGHUE 


Nuances of a Theme 


by Allen Tate 


O, Aprit 8, 1943, in a lecture at Princeton University, 


\llen ‘Tate concentrated his mind upon a major theme, the relation of 
the imagination to the actual world. The lecture has been published 
under the title ‘“The Hovering Fly.”’ It was not the first nor the last 
occasion on which Tate addressed himself to this question: indeed, | 
regard it as his characteristic theme, his signature, the motif and motive 
of his entire work in poetry, fiction, and criticism. It is not my business to 
speculate upon its origin, nor upon the relation in Tate between temper 
and theory. Richard Blackmur once said of Tate that “his mind operates 
upon insight and observation as if all necessary theory had been received 
into his bones and blood before birth.’* | am content with that, and 
would add only one remark—when Tate felt it prudent to add flesh to 
bones and blood by producing a theory to sustain his practice, he proved 
himself entirely capable. The phrases and discriminations he received at 
various times from T. S. Eliot, Charles Williams, Jacques Maritain, and 
William F. Lynch merely confirmed what he had already discerned in 
his reading of Dante, that among the several forms or types of imagina- 
tion there is one which has a special claim to our respect. ‘Tate calls it the 
symbolic imagination, or alternatively the literal imagination, contrast- 
ing it with the unliteral imagination which he dislikes. Under any name 
it refers to the full human consciousness engaged with the actual world. 
late speaks of “the symbolic dimension rooted firmly in a literal image 
or statement that does not need the symbolic significance in order to be 
immediately understood.’* | put that description beside another one in 
which ‘Tate, in the course of saying that “it is the business of the 


*R. P. Blackmur, A Primer of Ignorance, ed. Joseph Frank (New York, 1967), p. 168 
? Allen Tate, Essays of Four Decades (Chicago, 1968), p. 453 
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symbolic poet to return to the order of temporal sequence—to action,” 
goes on to specify what that return means: 


His purpose is to show men experiencing whatever they may be 
capable of, with as much meaning as he may be able to see in it; but 
the action comes first. Shall we call this the Poetic Way? It is at any 
rate the way of the poet, who has got to do his work with the body of 
this world, whatever that body may look like to him, in his time and 
place—the whirling atoms, the body of a beautiful woman, or a 
deformed body, or the body of Christ, or even the body of this 
death.® 


Tate does not mean to say that the imagination which has such a burden 
to sustain must sustain it with its bare hands. The imagination is 
pretentious or otherwise imprudent if it too flagrantly declares its inde- 
pendence: it should resort for aid to the natural world, the world’s body, 
to the sensory powers which feed perception, and to the poetic image— 
what Auerbach calls the figura, by which the action of analogy may be 
realized. The imagination is not alone; it should not worship a false idol 
in the cult of its own isolation. 

I shall not rehearse the theory which in Tate’s essays is found 
running alongside these admonitions; chiefly because the theory, per- 
suasive as it is, is merely an abstraction drawn from the experience of 
certain classic moments in Tate’s response to literature. He has always 
been more devoted to poems than to poetry, and to particular achieve- 
ments in language than to language itself. He derives his theory from a 
response to many practices and an inclination of temper to discriminate 
between them. His theory of the symbolic imagination is drawn from 
many occasions on which he has seen it at work and delighted in its 
manifestations. I will mention three or four of these, giving the rough 
sense of Tate’s comment in each case, and making an effort to show that 
Tate’s sense may sometimes be brought a little further in the same 
direction. But I should remark, to begin with, that when Tate speaks of 
the relation between imagination and the actual world, he is concerned 
with the poet only as a particular instance of a general situation. The 
poet differs from the rest of us only in degree, not in kind. To speak of the 
poetic imagination is merely to name one of the human possibilities and 
to deny that it is a freak of nature. Poetry is only in a mechanical sense 
an exception to a rule, the sense which tells us that relatively few people 
write verses. It is rather an extreme instance, a faculty more readily 


* Tbid., p. 428. 
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visible in extremity than in a norm. Equally, a poet’s imagination differs 
from anyone else’s only in degree and bearing. So the symbolic imagina- 
tion is an extreme instance of something which is available to everyone 
as an attitude to life, a particular response, a stance of expectation. If 
Tate sponsors a particular type of imagination, then, it is not primarily 
for the sake of poets or of poetry. 

I shall begin with the great passage in Dante’s Jnferno, Canto V, in 
which the poet converses with Francesca. The lines which Tate quotes 
are those in which, the wind having died down, Francesca tells the poet 
the story of her love for Paolo. She begins with her birth at Ravenna, but 
she does not name the town: “the city where I was born lies on that 
shore where the river Po descends to be at peace with its pursuers”’: 


Siede la terra dove nata fui 
Sulla marina dove il Po discende 
Per aver pace co’ seguaci sui (lines 97-99) 


Tate’s commentary on this is, in part: 


Without the least imposition of strain upon the firmly denoted 
natural setting, |Francesca] fuses herself with the river Po near 
which she was born. By a subtle shift of focus we see the pursued 
river as Francesca in Hell: the pursuing tributaries are a new visual 
image for the pursuing winds of lust ... as the winds, so the 
tributaries at once pursue and become one with the pursued; that is 
to say, Francesca has completely absorbed the substance of her 
sin—she is the sin.* 


I would only add to Tate’s sentences the footnote that if we mark the 
internal rhyme of ‘“‘seguaci’’ and “‘pace,” and recall from seven lines 
earlier the line ‘‘noi pregheremmo lui dela tua pace,” we find Francesca 
craving peace and sensing the craving everywhere, as in the river pur- 
sued by its tributaries. In his reference to ‘‘the firmly denoted natural 
setting,” Tate is resuming and endorsing a major tradition in criticism 
which praises a poet for suppressing his own claims in the presence of 
the natural object or event. The most celebrated statement in that 
tradition is Keats’s distinction, in a letter of October 27, 1818, between 
two forms of sublimity, the Wordsworthian or egotistical sublime in 
which the poet suffuses everything he perceives with his own personality 
until the object becomes a mere function of the subjective imagination, 


* Thid., p- 7. 
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and that other type of imagination which Keats associated with Shake- 
speare, in which the poet commits himself to the object in question and 
suppresses himself in its favor. Or, as T. S. Eliot said of Lancelot 
Andrewes, “he is wholly in his subject, unaware of anything else.”’ For 
Tate, the great exemplar of this dramatic imagination is Dante, who 
exerts no claim upon his own behalf and is hardly to be discovered even 
in his words. 

I choose for the second touchstone that passage in Dostoyevsky’s The 
Idiot in which the fly hovers upon the pillow in Rogozhin’s bed, and the 
Prince and Rogozhin stand together looking at the dead Nastasya. The 
translation by David Magarshack is somewhat richer than the one Tate 
quotes, and it has a detail of some importance not present at all in Tate’s 
quotation: 


At the foot of the bed some sort of lace lay in a crumpled heap, and 
on the white lace, protruding from under the sheet, the tip of a bare 
foot could be made out; it seemed as though it were carved out of 
marble, and it was dreadfully still. The prince looked, and he felt 
that the longer he looked the more still and death-like the room 
became. Suddenly a fly, awakened from its sleep, started buzzing, 
and after flying over the bed, settled at the head of it. The prince 
gave a start. 
‘*Let’s go back,’ Rogozhin said, touching his arm.°® 


I shall give about half of Tate’s commentary, to get the beauty of it as 
nearly hot as summary will allow: 


The fly comes to stand in its sinister and abundant life for the 
privation of life, the body of the young woman on the bed. Here we 
have one of those conversions of image of which only great literary 
talent is capable: life stands for death, but it is a wholly different 
order of life, and one that impinges upon the human order only in 
its capacity of scavenger, a necessity of its biological situation which 
in itself must be seen as neutral or even innocent. Any sinister 
significance that the fly may create for us is entirely due to its 
crossing our own path: by means of the fly the human order is 
compromised. But it is also extended, until through a series of 
similar conversions and correspondences of image the buzz of the fly 
distends, both visually and metaphorically, the body of the girl into 
the world. Her degradation and nobility are in that image. Shall we 
call it the actual world ?* 


® Dostoyevsky, The Idiot, tr. David Magarshack (London, 1955), p. 652. 
* Tate, Essays of Four Decades, p. 119. 
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| would think it impertinent to add anything to Tate’s account of that 
scene, but for the fact that he worked with a translation which does not 
include the reference to the fly ‘‘awakened from its sleep.”’ I think it an 
important detail because the fly, aroused from the low level of its 
existence, buzzes around the bed and then settles down again upon the 
pillow, as if to join the Prince and Rogozhin in watching the dead girl 
whose life in one perspective amounted to little more than such a flurry. 
Dostoyevsky’s imagination did not produce that hovering fly as if to say, 
with King Lear looking at the dying or dead Cordelia, 


And my poor fool is hang’d! No, no, no life! 
Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? 


The fly comes from its own stillness, shatters the deathly stillness of the 
room, and then endorses it. | read Dostoyevsky’s sentence as bringing to 
bear upon his triptych of human life and death the arbitrary power of 
chance, which bears the same relation to choice that a low order of life 


bears to a higher order of life. 
Among many examples which Tate has produced, let my third 
choice be Madame Bovary—the scene in which Emma, having received 


and read the letter in which her lover Rodolphe conveys his rejection of 
her love, goes upstairs, opens the window, and looks out over the village: 


Down below, underneath her, the village square was empty; the 
stones of the pavement glittered, the weathercocks on the houses 
were motionless. At the corner of the street from a lower story, rose 
a kind of humming with strident modulations. It was Binet turning. 

The luminous ray that came straight up from below drew the 
weight of her body towards the abyss. It seemed to her that the floor 
dipped on end like a tossing boat. She was right at the edge, almost 
hanging, surrounded by vast space. The blue of the heavens suf- 
fused her, the air was whirling in her hollow head; she had but to 
yield, to let herself be taken; and the humming of the lathe never 
ceased, like an angry voice calling her. 

“Emma! Emma!”’ cried Charles. 

She stopped. 

‘““Wherever are you? Come!” 


The translation, as Tate remarks, is not good; it fails to convey “the very 
slight elevation of tone”’ in the original. But it is good enough to allow us 


to linger, as Tate does, over Binet’s whirring lathe. The effect of the 
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reference is, as Tate says, to give us ‘‘a direct impression of Emma’s 
sensation at a particular moment... and thus by rendering audible to 
us what Emma alone could hear [Flaubert] charged the entire scene 
with actuality. .. . The humming vertigo that draws the street towards 
her is rendered audible to us by the correlative sound of the lathe.”” The 
Modern Library translation which Tate quotes is unfortunate in another 
respect; it has Charles calling Emma by name, but Flaubert has him 
calling out, ‘‘Ma femme! ma femme!” Either way, the ceaseless whirring 
of the lathe becomes Charles’s angry voice, but the repetition in the 
French is more poignant than the English because it calls upon an abused 
relationship not merely upon a name. The demand is more specific, the 
irony more complete. But in any language the whirring of Binet’s lathe is 
again a low order of life, mechanical, repetitive, and therefore in- 
vulnerable: it is everything in life that, since it does not care, can never 
feel rejection. There are some writers, and Flaubert is one of them, 
whose imaginations, we feel, are in an extraordinary degree spon- 
taneous; they have only to think and the figures of their thought are 
immediately animated, established in full relation to themselves, and to 
whatever else they need for their realization and presence. This faculty is 
never enough, by itself, to make a man happy or a writer genial, because 
it is likely that demand outruns achievement, whatever the achievement. 
A writer may find it easy to suppress himself in favor of his characters, 
and he may endorse his inclination by a theory of the artist as God found 
only among his creations. But he is likely to find the suppression in- 
complete, or the creations flimsy, comparing them with his desires in 
each case. So Flaubert practiced an art, as Henry James described it, 
unconsoled, unhumorous, and unsociable.® It is clear that such an artist 
exercises the privilege of his art on condition that he does not recognize it 
as a privilege or take pleasure in the exercise. 

James Joyce’s ‘““The Dead”’ will serve as well as any other touchstone 
to indicate our theme and to show its range. Tate’s account of it is one of 
three commentaries, and the other stories appreciated or reflected upon 
are Poe’s ‘‘ The Fall of the House of Usher” and James’s ‘The Beast in 
the Jungle.”’ I shall have nothing to say of James’s story, because the 
sharpest relation is proposed between Poe and Joyce. In his critique of 
‘The Fall of the House of Usher,’’ Tate emphasizes ‘“‘the dominance of 
symbolism over its visible base: symbolism external and ‘lyrical,’ not 
intrinsic and dramatic.”’ He says, of the symbolism in Joyce’s story, that 


” [bid., p. 140. 
® Henry James, Selected Literary Criticism, ed. Morris Shapiro (London, 1963), p. 141. 
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it “‘derives its validity from its being, in the first place, a visible and 
experienced moment in the consciousness of a character.’” Tate is 


particularly impressed by Joyce’s presentation of Gretta’s boy lover, 
Michael Furey, ‘‘standing at the end of the wall where there was a tree.”’ 
He says that without the wall and the tree to give him space Michael 
Furey would not exist. But I think Tate is particularly held by the 
mobility of Joyce’s chief symbol, the snow. We cannot respond to the 
symbol by translating it into some psychological equivalent, because the 
symbol changes in the current and the course of the story, it turns round 
upon itself, achieving its own reversal. “At the beginning,’ Tate says, 
“the snow is the cold and even hostile force of nature, humanly indiffer- 
ent, enclosing the warm conviviality of the Misses Morkan’s party”’: 


But just as the human action in which Gabriel is involved develops 
in the pattern of the plot of Reversal, his situation at the end being 
the opposite of its beginning, so the snow reverses its meaning, in a 
kind of rhetorical dialectic: from naturalistic coldness it develops into 
a symbol of warmth, of expanded consciousness; it stands for Ga- 
briel’s escape from his own ego into the larger world of humanity, 
including “all the living and the dead.’ 


I suppose Tate has in mind here the accepted discrimination between 
symbolism and allegory by which, according to allegory, a figure means 
one thing only and may be translated into that thing without much loss, 
but according to symbolism a figure is a magnetic force attracting to its 
orbit any elements in the scene which are moved by kinship and affilia- 
tion. In ““The Dead” the snow is like a clenched fist at the beginning, 
and at the end it opens, extending itself like a possibility. 

What can we say of these several examples, so far as they define the 
symbolic imagination? John Crowe Ransom once remarked of the char- 
acters who inhabit his poems that “they cannot fathom or perform their 
natures.’’ We often refer to their predicament as that of the split person- 
ality or the dissociated sensibility: it is one of the chief predicaments in 
modern literature and, therefore, Tate has felt it and studied its oper- 
ation. It is my impression that Tate offers the symbolic imagination as 
the best way of fathoming and performing our natures, perhaps the only 
way. He has never permitted us to escape from the responsibility of the 
human image, and especially from the duties we acknowledge by admit- 
ting that we are finite and historical. This does not require us to live as 


* Allen Tate, ““Three Commentaries,”’ Sewanee Review, LVIII, (1950), pp. 4, 12. 
© Tbid., p. 15. 
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though the daily round were everything; we are not obliged to capitulate 
before the brash rhetoric of positivism. But it is a condition of our 
freedom, including the freedom of the imagination, that we acknowledge 
in the human situation the ground of that freedom and the ground of our 
beseeching. Henry James remarked of Flaubert “the strange weakness of 
his mind, his puerile dread of the grocer, the bourgeois, the sentiment that 
in his generation and the preceding misplaced, as it were, the spirit of 
adventure and the sense of honour.’ I think Tate would urge us not to 
be afraid of the grocer, but to register the continuities and rituals which 
bind together ‘‘all the living and the dead.”’ 

It is time to remind ourselves that when we speak of the imagination 
we mean a human faculty; or if it is a superhuman faculty it is lodged in 
men and given to them in varying degrees—like divine grace in the 
Christian dispensation. When we ask how the imagination works, we 
come upon the secular equivalent of the same question: how do we 
comport ourselves in the world? Perhaps there are as many ways as there 
are people, but I think we can get along reasonably well by distinguish- 
ing three. 

Taking them in no special order, let us call the first naturalism, and 
agree to regard it as the assumption that man’s fate is his environment, 
that subjects are functions of objects. ‘““To the naturalist,’ as Philip 
Rahv said, ‘human behavior is a function of its social environment; the 
individual is the live register of its qualities; he exists in it as animals 
exist in nature.’ If we do not hear much about naturalism these days, 
the reason is that several of its motives have taken up residence in 
structuralism. We have naturalistic motives whenever we agree to sepa- 
rate nature from subjectivity and concede to subjectivity a merely sec- 
ondary role as product or victim. We have the same motives when we 
agree to the mechanization of politics in the gross form of administra- 
tion. Tate has a poem about these severances, called ‘‘ Unnatural Love”’: 


Landor, not that I doubt your word, 
That you had strove with none 

At seventy-five and had deferred 

To nature and art alone; 

It is rather that at thirty-two 

From us I see them part 

After they served, so sweetly, you— 
Yet nature has no heart: 

Brother and sister are estranged 


! James, Selected Literary Criticism, p. 152. 
% Philip Rahv, Literature and the Sixth Sense (London, 197¢), p. 80. 
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By his ambitious lies 
For he his sister Helen much deranged— 
Outraged her, and put coppers on her eyes.”* 


The standard account of this poem runs somewhat along these lines. 
Tate takes Landor as perhaps the last poet who could appeal to the 
consanguinity of nature and art. In the twentieth century, they have 
separated, and nature has taken to playing the villain. Heartless when 
separated from his companion, he has run to lies and driven his poetic 
sister first blind and then mad. So much is agreed. But then there is the 
title of the poem, and unless we push our reading a little further it is 
bound to appear exorbitant. Surely the liaison of nature and art should 
be innocent and natural. At this point I confess that I cannot now read 
Tate’s poem without associating it with another moment in his work. 
There is a famous example of unnatural love, the love of brother and 
sister, on which Tate has pronounced with special emphasis. It is, of 
course, the relation between Roderick and Madeline, brother and sister 
in “The Fall of the House of Usher,” another tale of possession and 
outrage. If I cannot keep apart the poem and Poe’s story and Tate’s 
commentary on the story, I may at least plead that the conjunction is 
suggestive. Tate says of the incest of Roderick and Madeline: 


The theme and its meaning as I see them are unmistakable: the 
symbolic compulsion that drives through, and beyond, physical 
incest moves towards the extinction of the beloved’s will in complete 
possession, not of her body, but of her being... . [Roderick’s] 
naked sensitivity to sound and light is not ‘‘regulated”’ to the forms 
of the human situation; it is a mechanism operating apart from the 
moral consciousness. We have here something like a capacity for 
mere sensation, as distinguished from sensibility, which in Usher is 
atrophied. In terms of the small distinction that I am offering here, 
sensibility keeps us in the world; sensation locks us into the self, 
feeding upon the disintegration of its objects and absorbing them 
into the void of the ego. The lover, circumventing the body into the 
secret being of the beloved, tries to convert the spiritual object into 
an object of sensation: the intellect which knows and the will which 
possesses are unnaturally turned upon that center of the beloved 
which should remain inviolate." 


I hope it will not be considered a merely baroque gesture on my part to 
bring these occasions together and to offer Tate’s critique as a gloss not 


* Allen Tate, The Swimmers and Other Selected Poems (London, 1970), p. 127. 
“ Tate, Essays of Four Decades, pp. 391-2. 
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only on Poe’s story, but upon his own poem. The critique has for me the 
value of fleshing out the poem’s references to heartiess nature and his 
ambitious lies. If | were asked to annotate the ambition, I would have to 
resort to Tate’s critique sooner or later, the conjunction is in my mind. I 
cannot suppress it or think it beside the point of the poem. If I were to 
annotate the reference to Helen, I could not do it without saying that she 
is the spirit of poetry; she has a special care for sensibility, and if she 
were left to her natural role she would keep us in the world. 

The second of our three ways could go by several names, but in 
Tate’s presence we are prompted to call it narcissism or solipsism. If the 
first way would keep us in the world only as slaves, the second offers us 
the shortest way out of Manchester—an escape route into the self. Tate 
has told us that this is what his ‘“‘Ode to the Confederate Dead”’ is about, 
and that it is concerned with “the failure of the human personality to 
function objectively in nature and society.’** Modern self-consciousness 
is merely one of the signs of this failure, and generally it may be called, 
as Tate calls it, “the locked-in ego,” for which in the poem there are two 
approximate symbols, the crab and the jaguar, the jaguar leaping to 
devour himself. I suppose the general feeling about Narcissus arises from 
three phases in his story: his failure to respond to the love of the nymph 
Echo; Teiresias’ prophecy that Narcissus would live only to the moment 
at which he sees himself; and finally, besotted with his own image, his 
death from languor. This brings together the notions that solipsism 
arises from a failure—a defect of worthier commitments; that the stage 
of self-consciousness is pretty nearly inevitable after this failure; and that 
the appropriate death is insipid rather than heroic. What this amounts 
to is a narrative sequence. First, the solipsist cannot bear the feeling that 
he is given over into the power of things, his good taste or high breeding 
or some other excess makes him unfit to tolerate such a situation. Or he 
cannot bear the feeling that he is the victim of history or of time, forces 
for which he is not responsible. So he determines to consort only with 
things for which he claims responsibility, his own fictions, mirror images 
of himself. His mood is not necessarily apocalyptic or strident. It may be 
urbanely comic, as in Jorge Luis Borges, or ironic as in any accom- 
plished aesthete. But he dies of languor; the price he pays for living a life 
of fracture or self-engrossment is that the atmosphere he breathes is 
sickly; he knows that his proceedings are both abstract and arbitrary; he 
can distinguish one moment from another only in terms of arbitrary 
sensations. 


© Ibid., p. 596 
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Tate’s most sustained parable of solipsism and modern self-con- 
sciousness is ‘Last Days of Alice,” a ferocious poem which features the 
grinning cat quivering “forever with his abstract rage,’ Alice gazing 
‘‘learnedly down her airy nose / At nothing, nothing thinking all the 
day,” and sundry references to “‘the weight of impassivity,”’ “‘incest of 
spirit,’ and “theorem of desire.”’ It is an easy and useful rule when 
reading Tate to hover upon any words which depend for their force upon 
strategic division or severance, such words as essence, theorem, abstract, and 
geometry. 

The third way is the best, if Tate is right. We accept the given 
world as one force in the tense relation between that world and our- 
selves. We keep ourselves in the world according to an active faith and an 
active sensibility. We are not overwhelmed by things; we respond to ‘the 
violence without”’ by an equal and opposite violence within. But it is not 
our ambition to seize the object in nature and turn it to immediate use. 
Ransom has been our sharpest critic in discouraging the predatory 
impulse. When he asks ‘“‘what we are really trying to do with the object” 
in nature, he answers that ‘“‘we are only trying to know it as a complete 
or individual object; and, as a corollary undoubtedly, to protect it 
against our other and predatory kind of knowledge which would reduce 
it to its mere utility.””’* If I have interpreted Tate correctly when his 
theme is the symbolic imagination, I think he means that the imagina- 
tion seeks an engagement with objects such that the plenitude of the 
experience will certify the plenitude of each participant, subject, and 
object. Object and feeling are to be reconciled, and for that reason the 
imagination which promotes the reconciliation is symbolic. 

Tate’s poems, therefore, testify to acts of consciousness as complete 
as he has been able to make them, the scale of the effort is nearly as 
inspiring as the record of the achievement. The chief labor of the poems 
is to establish between Tate’s subject matter and its emergence as form a 
relation adequately serious. The density of his poems is a measure of 
their responsibility, an indication of what, in the way of consciousness 
and care, they have been through. What the poems seek is direct access 
to experience through its occasions and by means of its forms. In ‘*The 
Mediterranean” Tate writes: ‘‘They, in a wineskin, bore earth’s para- 
dise.’’ The wineskin is more important than the paradise because it is 
the means available and paradise depends upon luck and grace. In ““To 
the Lacedemonians”’ he speaks of “the bright course of blood along the 
vein’ —again a given resource—valued because given. Tate’s poems 


'® John Crowe Ransom, The World’s Body (Baton Rouge, 1965), p. 216. 
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invoke things as though he were unwilling to release them from the 
responsibility of their meaning, that is, the full weight of their implica- 
tion in place and time. He will not let objects go their own way if it 
means disengaging them from their pact with men. When things are 
invoked, therefore, they come not as they are generally taken to be in a 
time abstract, positivist, devoid of memory—a time in which “‘the hard 
eyes look one way,’’ and faces are “‘eyeless with eyesight only.’’ Rather, 
Tate instructs objects to engage with the perceiver’s mind in such a way 
as to arrive freighted with human value and moment. This is to say that 
the seriousness of Tate’s enterprise depends upon a sustaining continu- 
ity of sense, perception, and imagination. The poems are, in that respect, 
acts of consciousness. So in thinking of these poems and in responding to 
them, we often remark that Tate’s proceedings are the common, or- 
dinary processes, but they are taken up with such care that they are 
enriched and deepened beyond anything commonly available. If we 
think of them as forms of communication, we are not satisfied until we 
have deepened the term and called it communion; if we think of his 
poems of memory, we deepen the term and call it commemoration. 

Let me give an example to show what I mean. In 1799 a traveler to 
America reported of men he saw: 


Their faces are bony and sharp but very red, although 
their ancestors nearly two hundreds years have dwelt 
by the miasmal banks of tidewaters where malarial fever 
makes men gaunt and dosing with quinine shakes them 
as with a palsy." 


In November, 1929, Tate, in Paris, sending a poetic message to Andrew 
Lytle, wrote: 


And the man red-faced and tall seen, leaning 
In the day of his strength 

Not as a pine, but the stiff form 

Against the west pillar, 

Hearing the ox-cart in the street— 

His shadow gliding, a long nigger 

Gliding at his feet.”® 


The relation between these two passages indicates the relation in Tate 
between imagination and the actual world. Behind each passage there is 


* Quoted in Tate, The Swimmers, p. 10. 
* Ibid., p. 11. 
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a world of fact, not to be dissolved by skepticism or fashionable historio- 
graphy. Tate accepts not only the fact, but what the anonymous 
traveler has made of it; he is grateful for both gifts. What his imagina- 
tion makes of both may stand not only as the figure of his poetry, but 
as the exemplar of a way of life. The red-faced man is an emblem, but he 
has been given what the anonymous traveler did not report—a shadow, 
a second presence—the “long nigger gliding at his feet.’’ Blackmur has 
written of ‘the expressiveness and the oppressiveness of history—of 
what is time out of mind in the movement of the hand or the reserva- 
tion of the eye—what is present in us of the past and which, being 
present, we cannot ignore.”’® Tate’s imagination has accepted this 
presence as a scruple, making the work of conscience that much harder. 

He likes it that way. Like any other poet, he delights in possibility, 
amplitude, open spaces, and free ranges. He claims the freedom of 
inquiring how much meaning a proposed situation will bear. This is the 
side of Tate most dramatically represented by his response to Arthur 
Rimbaud and Eliot, his kinship with Hart Crane. In that mood, the sky 
is the limit. But Tate has nearly always admitted a scruple. The fact that 
an effect is linguistically possible does not make it reasonable. There is a 
question of cogency. Has he not warned us and himself against the gross 
indulgence of feeling, will, and intellect? The warning is explicit when 
Tate writes as a critic. When he writes as a novelist or a poet, he 
concentrates the triple admonition into a scruple of form. It is his sense 
of form that prevents him from rushing into excess: poetry, he has 
written, “is the art of apprehending and concentrating our experience in 
the mysterious limitations of form.’*° The symbolic imagination, as 
distinct from the essential imagination ascribed to angels, is content 
with the human range of experience as its substance, and the human 
range of form as its means. This does not make an aesthetic for slaves 
but for free men who know that their freedom is not unlimited: it makes 
an aesthetic good enough for anyone who is neither barbarian nor 
fanatic. 

Tate’s aesthetic does not, of course, make poems. In poetry nearly 
everything can go wrong, whether it is propelled by good or bad in- 
tentions: this is not an argument against making the intentions good. 
Several elements go into the making of a poem, and if one of them goes 
askew the damage is done. In any case, the elements are not enough. 
Events are only potential experience, as the imagination is only potential 
creation, the will only potential action, and language only potential 


* Blackmur, A Primer of Ignorance, p. 172. 
Tate, Essays of Four Decades, p. 613. 
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speech. It is their juncture in achieved form that makes all of them 
actual. When a poem by Tate falls short of conviction, it is because the 
experience has been realized and mastered only to the extent repre- 
sented by its turbulence, and the language has stuck at that point— 
whirling as in a vortex. The proof of an achieved poem is its song, that is, 


its rhythm and movement. 


I thought of ways to keep this image green 
(Until the leaf unfold the formal cherry) 
In an off season when the eye is lean 


With an inward gaze upon the wild strawberry, 
Cape jasmine, wild azalea, eglantine— 
All the sad eclogue that will soon be merry: 


And knew that nature could not more refine 
What it had given in a looking-glass 
And held there, after the living body’s line 


Has moved wherever it must move—wild grass 
Inching the earth; and the quicksilver art 
Throws back the invisible but lightning mass 


To inhabit the room;.. .”! 


What we respond to here is the elajion of cadence, the continuity of 
feeling as it stretches across the lines, ‘‘wild grass / Inching the earth,”’ 


intelligence transpiring as song. 

If we want a poem all conviction, I suggest Tate’s **Mother and 
Son,”’ too long to quote but hardly too long to memorize. Upon a “‘firmly 
denoted natural setting” Tate has imagined and brooded to the point at 
which the experience has been mastered, the language tuned. The 
mother is given as ferocious and importunate: the phrases attached to 
her include ‘‘hand of death,” “fierce compositor,’ ‘‘falcon mother,” 
“harsh command,” “dry fury,” “black crucifix,’ and “‘cold dusk.”’ The 
substance of the poem is friction, which is another kind of dissociation, 
and for brevity’s sake we can say that the substance is continuous with 
that of Tate’s novel, The Fathers. Common to both the poem and the 
novel is a represented violence of feeling, the characters are immured in 
their own extremity. Apart from the difference of scale, there is this 
further difference that the dissociation in The Fathers is only partly 


21 The Swimmers, pp. 46-47 
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categorical and is mostly social and political. In the poem the dis- 
sociation is aboriginal; it operates at a level beneath that of cause and 
effect. | quote the two central stanzas of the six: 


The falcon mother cannot will her hand 
Up to the bed, nor break the manacle 

His exile sets upon her harsh command 
That he should say the time is beautiful— 
Transfigured by her own possessing light: 
The sick man craves the impalpable night. 


Loosed betwixt eye and lid, the swimming beams 
Of memory, blind school of cuttlefish, 

Rise to the air, plunge to the cold streams— 
Rising and plunging the half-forgotten wish 

To tear his heart out in a slow disgrace 

And freeze the hue of terror to her face.” 


Transfigured goes both ways. Immediately it qualifies the time—beau- 
tiful because transfigured—but more distantly it qualifies the sick man, 
and the possessing light falls about equally on him and the time. Trans- 
figuration is grace, so the second stanza gives the sick man’s terrible 
answer in kind—his own form of possession, the act of slow disgrace that 
‘freezes the hue of terror to her face.”’ Cuttlefish eject a black fluid so as 
to darken the water and conceal themselves from pursuit. What the sick 
man conceals is the deadly wish, the feeling cast against the mother. 
There is more to be said about the blind school of cuttlefish and many 
other details in the poem, but it is not necessary to go beyond the remark 
that the achieved form, the poem itself, can bear as much weight as we 
elect to place upon it, because of the denoted natural scene, the human 
situation itself. It is this consideration which ensures that the fiction is 
convincing and not arbitrary. If fiction is like statute law, Tate is content 
to make his fictions continuous with the common law we all acknowl- 
edge, even when we disobey it. The poem ends with three notations of 
the common law by which things are as they are: 


The dreary flies, lazy and casual, 

Stick to the ceiling, buzz along the wall. 

O heart, the spider shuffles from the mould 
Weaving, between the pinks and grapes, his pall. 


#2 Ibid., p. 53- 
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The bright wallpaper, imperishably old, 
Uncurls and flutters, it will never fall. 


These details are not circumstantial or dramatic like the hovering fly in 
The Idiot or the eyes of Dr. T. J. Eckleburg in The Great Gatsby, details 
which become portenous precisely because they arise unpredictably 
from a situation which they at once irradiate. The details in Tate’s poem 
are significant because of the low level of being they share, the death-in- 
life and life-in-death they share with mother and son. But they have a 
further purpose. The abused feelings between mother and son are not 
resolved by anything that is shown to happen, but held in tension by the 
narrator, the witness who addresses the son in the last stanza, “O 
heart.’ The details stand for the narrator’s feeling, since they are what 
he has chosen to notice. Just as the mother and son are types, with 
enough contingency to be actual, so the details are types because of the 
categorical relation for which the narrator’s feeling requires them. The 
details—the flies, spider, and wallpaper—are what they are, and they 
are also what they become, emblems of the narrator’s feeling. They are 
significant not only because he has noticed them but because his feeling 
is such that he has not noticed anything else. 














ALAN WILLIAMSON 


Allen Tate and the Personal 
Epic 


J a SPEAK OF ALLEN TaTE and the personal epic—that 
peculiarly modern form which views historical material entirely through 
the glass of a private sensibility, fragmenting it into the elements of a 
series of lyrics rather than presenting it whole, as narrative—is to find 
oneself in difficulties at the start. Tate as critic has questioned the 
validity of the genre in Ezra Pound’s Cantos and has rejected it in Hart 
Crane’s The Bridge. Crane’s lyric fragmentation, Tate claims, gives a 
‘sightseer’s”’ view of American life, and undermines his central symbol. 
‘The historical plot of the poem, which is the groundwork on which the 
symbolic bridge stands, is arbitrary and broken, where the poet would 
have gained an overwhelming advantage by choosing a single period or 
episode, a concrete event with all its dramatic causes, and by following it 
up minutely, and being bound to it.” Yet Tate has followed his own 
advice only as a prose writer. In poetry, he has made his deepest, most 
artistically complex judgments on the past and the present, and has 
reached out toward the long poem in “‘Seasons of the Soul’’ and the 
unfinished terzinas, through exactly that lyric concentration on the self 
which, in theory, he questions. 

The paradox deepens when one grasps the importance of action and 
narrative in Tate’s philosophy, as set forth in the central essays ‘The 
Symbolic Imagination: The Mirrors of Dante” and ‘The Angelic Imagi- 
nation: Poe as God.” Following Jacques Maritain, Tate argues that the 
crucial fault of post-Cartesian thought is “‘angelism’’—the aspiration to 
a direct, nonsensory knowledge of the essences of things—which Tho- 
mistic philosophy reserves to the angels. Medieval thought, para- 
doxically, was more keenly aware of man’s limitation to the physical 
world and to mortal life; man’s knowledge of what lay beyond those 
limits came through symbol and incarnation, and his proper mode of 


‘Allen Tate, “‘Hart Crane, 1932-1937,” in Collected Essays (Denver, 1959), p. 231. 
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thinking was not pure logic but analogy. In ‘The Symbolic Imagina- 
tion” Tate argues that Dante exemplifies this attitude, because he makes 
himself a dramatic character, and thus remains a mere (or should one 
say a whole?) human being throughout his experience of the super- 
natural. The earthly aspects of his character are never left behind but 
rather transformed by reinterpretation; the net which symbolizes en- 
trapment by sexual desire remains an attribute of Beatrice even in the 
Earthly Paradise. One might think that, in the beatific vision of the three 
circles of the Godhead, Dante at last experiences an unmediated, non- 
dramatic mode of perception. But this is not, in fact, the case, for at the 
center of the three circles, Dante sees a human image, which Tate 
maintains, through a complex analysis of mirror imagery, is himself. 
Dante while still in the flesh can only know God by completing his 
knowledge of himself—the created “‘image”’ of the Creator. Thus, the 
poem remains dramatic to the end, and in one sense tragic, because 
Dante is still a man, and his ability to describe the approach to a 
transcendent knowledge of God does not predetermine his salvation, 
which must still be worked out within the terms of this life. Action and 
drama, in short, become the proof that a writer accepts the objective 
limits of human experience, an acceptance which, paradoxically, is the 
only valid beginning of religious knowledge. 

“The Angelic Imagination” which Tate sees in modern science, and 
in the romanticism of Poe and Crane, creates ‘‘hypertrophies”’ of feeling, 
will, and intellect, by claiming to deal with essences.” The hypertrophy 
of the intellect is its claim to complete objectivity, ““whereby it declares 
itself independent of the human situation in the quest of essential knowl- 
edge.’ A hypertrophy of the will is implicit for Tate, both in scientific 
control over nature and in the alchimie du verbe of the symbolists. The 
hypertrophy of feeling is the form of love which D. H. Lawrence, 
speaking of Poe’s stories, called “‘merging”’: love which bypasses its 
natural sexual goal and seeks instead a direct participation in the 
beloved’s inner being. Hence, Poe’s ethereal quality and his pre- 
occupation with incest; hence, too, the vampirish mutual destructions 
with which his stories end, for ‘‘merging,’’ according to Tate, is either an 
ultimately aggressive effort to possess the other’s being, or an ultimately 
suicidal relinquishment of one’s own. Tate maintains that “the three 
perversions necessarily act together’’; a faculty that loses the sense of its 


2 In this summary—and elsewhere in the essay—I am indebted to the insights of 
Professor Albert Gelpi, formulated in lectures at Harvard but never, to my knowledge, in 


print. 
® Tate, ““The Angelic Imagination, Poe as God,” Collected Essays, p. 435- 
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proper goals and limits also loses the sense of its relation to other 
faculties and so deflects the entire psyche. Thus, Tate’s later philosophy 
preserves Eliot’s idea of the dissociation of sensibility, but makes it the 
symptom of a still deeper disorder, angelism. Neurotic-romantic man, of 
whom we are all in some degree incarnations, is both more conscious 
and more prey to the unconscious than his classical and healthy counter- 
part; his disconnected thought and his fantasies, concomitantly en- 
larged, threaten his ability to act in terms of reality. 

In “‘Hart Crane: 1932-1937" Tate views the symbolist lyric of synaes- 
thesia as an approach to the world analogous to Poe’s lovers’ approach 
to each other: “A poetry of the will is a poetry of sensation, for the poet 
surrenders to his sensations of the object in his effort to identify himself 
with it, and to own it.” This “thrust into sensation . . . is responsible for 
the fragmentary quality of his [Crane’s] most ambitious work.’* To 
write a personal epic on the Brooklyn Bridge is a form of angelism, for it 
asserts that the real meaning of an objective, cultural artifact may be 
found in the aesthetic sensations it evokes in a poet’s mind. 

Upon this opposition of the symbolic and the angelic rests Tate’s 
dislike of the modern world, his tendency—like Pound and Eliot—to 
make utopias of the more active, less individualistic cultures of the past. 
But Tate’s utopia is a more ambiguous one than Pound’s, because it is 


also his personal past. In many ways the Old South—with its severely 
external codes and ceremonies, its intense local and family loyalties, its 
active gallantry in the Civil War—offers an excellent model for the 
centered consciousness of traditional man. But its first great writer was 
‘our cousin, Mr. Poe,” and its later literature gives an equally vivid 
testimony to morbid “‘angelic’’ preoccupations: incest; the obsessive 


idealization of woman and romantic love; the equally obsessive horror of 
brute sexuality, as projected onto the Negro; and, last but not least, the 
suicidal glamor of the lost cause. It is Tate’s curse—but perhaps ulti- 
mately his blessing—that idealization of the past does not free him from 
his central moral anxiety, but brings it back to him with redoubled force. 
In writing of the heroic past in a personal, postsymbolist mode, Tate 
acknowledges his double consciousness as an “‘angelic’’ man in love with 
the vision of a world where his own conflicts are transcended. But unable 
to experience such a world, outwardly or inwardly, he is therefore not 
utterly certain that it exists. 

Tate has, of course, tried to draw the distinction between past and 
present with a more impersonal assurance, notably in the early poems 


* Tate, ‘“‘Hart Crane,”’ Collected Essays, pp. 236, 235. 
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‘“Retroduction to American History” and ‘‘Causerie.”’ But these poems 
seem unsatisfyingly simplistic, even arrogant, when compared with 
those in which Tate feels less detached from what he condemns. When 
Tate uses Eliot’s method of ironic parallelism through literary allusion, 
the allusion often becomes a mere token of the goodness of the old days; 
unlike Eliot, Tate does not allow the moral problems and complexities of 
the earlier work to become part of his own poem. 


In an age of abstract experience, fornication 

Is self-expression, adjunct to Christian euphoria, 

And whores become delinquents; delinquents, patients; 

Patients, wards of society. Whores, by that rule, 

Are precious. 

—‘‘Causerie”’ 
Without the initial philosophical terms, and the final quotation from The 
Duchess of Malfi, this would sound very much like the “abstract experi- 
ence’’ of a politician wishing to cut the budget for mental hospitals and 
beef up the vice squad. But the quotation comes from a context of great 
moral complexity: the duchess, who chooses a commoner for her com- 
mon-law husband, is both sensuous and morally perceptive; while the 
brother who rebukes her conceals incestuous and sadistic feelings under 
his purity ina manner worthy of Poe. Webster’s context would make the 
definition of “‘whore” (or, for that matter, of ‘‘fornication’’) depend on 
human particulars; but as Tate uses them, purely derogatorily, the 
words are no less reprehensibly abstract than “self-expression” as a term 
of pure praise. But if one is looking for a great poetry of history, the most 
dangerous result of this polemical adulation of the past is that it tends to 
reduce the stature of the moral issues that the past struggled, and mostly 
failed, to resolve—as when Tate asserts, in his *“‘ Retroduction,”’ that the 
problems of the Oresteia are ‘‘less subtle than you think,” and important 
mainly as a contrast to the present—‘‘Heredity / Proposes love, love 
exacts language, and we lack / Language.” 

In the ‘‘Ode to the Confederate Dead,” by contrast, an open self- 
preoccupation leads to a more complex and troubled view of the past. 
Tate has written, in ‘Narcissus as Narcissus,” that the poem is about 
“solipsism,”’ which he defines as ‘ta ... doctrine which says that we 
create the world in the act of perceiving it’®; but ‘“‘solipsism,” in the 
poem, seems to expand to include any thought or feeling that cannot 
lead, or be related, to outward action. The speaker wishes to celebrate 
the Confederate Dead, but he can do nothing but stand still outside a 


° Tate, “‘Narcissus as Narcissus,”’ Collected Essays, p. 250. 
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gate and reflect. For the future author of ““The Angelic Imagination” 
such a situation is not only, as it was for Matthew Arnold, artistically 
dubious; it is paradoxically explosive and fraught with psychic peril. 

The imagery of the opening stanza suggests the eternal issues that 
bear on the question of thought against action. The speaker has a strong 
imagination of Judgment, of ultimate salvation or damnation (‘‘the 
fierce scrutiny / Of heaven’’). But he is weighed down by intuitions of 
determinism (whether ‘election in the vast breath”’ or blind chance, a 
‘casual sacrament’’) that inhibit his hope of acting with free will. The 
two alternatives are appropriately symbolized by the dead leaves driven 
by the wind and by the infantry charge the speaker phantasmagorically 
superimposes on them. The conflict bears on his identity in more than 
one way, for the autumnal mood—the “seasonal eternity of death” — 
suggests Tate’s recurrent idea of a moribund season in history, in- 
escapable as ‘‘eternity’’ as far as the individual caught up in it, and his 
talent, are concerned. 

The speaker is also concerned about the survival and meaning of the 
historical action itself. In the perfect economy of nature everything is 
accounted for: the corpse is planted, grass and trees grow more abun- 
dantly. But in the human realm action has not bred further action, only 
memories—inward, dead experience. In a poem about heroism, the first 
lines suggest a surrender that can neither be judged nor punished: “‘Row 
after row with strict impunity, / The headstones yield their names to the 
element.” 

As the poem focuses on the speaker himself, we encounter Tate’s 
basic dialectic of unconscious energy and intellect; it does not require 
reading back from the later prose to see that the “uncomfortable angels” 
and the “blind crab” represent these opposites. The angel is an art 
object that lifts the heroes, symbolically, into eternity; yet its Medusa- 
like stare petrifies the speaker. The sense of intellectually induced stasis 
is reinforced by the later reference to Zeno—with his paradox of the 
arrow—and to Parmenides, who doubted the reality of the phenomenal 
world. The “blind crab” (walking sideways out of “‘Prufrock”’ into this 
poem) would seem to offer the natural raw materials of emotion and 
commitment, “‘midnight restitutions of the blood” and “the twilight 
certainty of an animal.” But since it cannot know its time or judge 
among appearances, its movements, morally considered, are a mere 
shifting. As in the later Tate, consciousness and unconsciousness, when 
dissociated, are both the enemies of action. Against this whole implicit 
background, the soldiers are brought in: 
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You who have waited for the angry resolution 
Of those desires that should be yours tomorrow, 
You know the unimportant shrift of death 

And praise the vision 

And praise the arrogant circumstance 

Of those who fall 

Rank upon rank, hurried beyond decision— 
Here by the sagging gate, stopped by the wall. 


The speaker’s near idolatry of the soldiers is quickly felt: when he 
uses the word “‘shrift,”’ it has the religious sense of absolution, and one 
feels that, in the light of his earlier predestinarian meditations, this 
‘“‘angry resolution”’ seizing upon death is not only a psychic release but 
almost a religious Way. And yet the stanza contains some unwilling 
ironies, which could be summed up in Hart Crane’s paradoxical phrase 
‘‘a tradition of excess.’ That the soldiers are “hurried beyond decision” 
suggests that they have not really come to terms with the ethical prob- 
lems of action, merely escaped them by manic speed; while the phrase 
‘arrogant circumstance” transfers some of the pride from them to their 
situation, and so to fate. Later they are seen as ‘‘immoderate,”’ “demons 
out of the earth.” If their achievements, like the willed hallucination, 
“will not last,” it may be not only because history went against them, 
but because active self-forgetfulness is a more limited virtue than the 
speaker would like to believe. 

Nevertheless, the speaker, on losing his vision, has a sensation about 
his present existence that can only be called terror. He is removed from 
time: in an image that suggests multiple skewed clockhands he is not 
only dead, but a mere relic of ancient life. 


You hear the shout, the crazy hemlocks point 
With troubled fingers to the silence which 
Smothers you, a mummy, in time. 


The sense of solipsism now involves the full philosophical meaning of the 
term, a loss of reliable contact with reality: “Night is the beginning and 
the end.” Even more strangely, at the very moment when the speaker 
abandons the hope of a spiritual continuity with the soldiers, the sense of 
their immortality in nature becomes overwhelming, immoderate, threat- 


ening: 


® Hart Crane, The Letters of Hart Crane, ed. Brom Weber (New York, 1952), p. 282. 
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What shall we say of the bones, unclean, 
Whose verdurous anonymity will grow? 

The ragged arms, the ragged heads and eyes 
Lost in these acres of the insane green? 


This grotesque fecundity might suggest that the past has too much, as 
well as too little, control over the present; for the dead have monopolized 
the speaker’s images of physical life and growth, leaving him to consider 
himself the ““mummy.” A similar image occurs later when the speaker 
concludes that, of the possibilities his ““knowledge / Carried to the 
heart”’ leaves open, the ‘“‘more hopeful”’ is: “Shall we... set up / The 
grave / In the house? The ravenous grave?” The implication may be, as 
in the later essays, that solipsism has a deathly effect on all the relation- 
ships of life. But surely, more directly, to set up the ravenous grave in the 
house implies the spiritual tyranny of the past—a predicament like that 
of Faulkner’s Gail Hightower, whose sexual impotence is obscurely 
related to his endlessly repeated hallucination of an ancestor’s cavalry 
charge. On an emotional level, the poem reveals a double attitude 
toward the past: it is too remote yet devouringly close, adored but 
subliminally resented. And even intellectually, the poem expresses un- 
willing doubts about the past: to be “hurried beyond decision” seems 
enviable to one trapped in “‘mute speculation,” but it cannot solve the 
most ultimate human problems the poem touches on, those of free will 
and justification. 

The same doubts can be found in other poems from approximately 
the same period. ‘“‘Message from Abroad”’ suggests that the Great Ages 
are retrospectively fabricated symbols, which save the mind from a 
despairing view of history, ““keep us / Fearless,” but also endanger the 
present: “With manhood now the cost.”’ “Aeneas at Washington,”’ 
beneath its conservative bravado, suggests the despair of a cyclical view 
of history. Though ‘‘a true gentleman,”’ a classical hero, Aeneas placed 
‘at Washington” also stands for the restless westward expansion and 
“progress” of civilization, which he himself began. From his idealization 
of the past—of a Troy remarkably like the Old South—he had drawn 
“vigor of prophecy,” but also a darker energy, “hunger breeding calcu- 
lation / And fixed triumphs.” In this hunger lies his kinship with what 
Tate would condemn, modern man’s need for novelty and external 
power: ‘‘the towers that men / Contrive I too contrived long, long ago.” 
Realizing that Troy, in turn, is only “the ninth buried city,”” Aeneas can 
no longer articulate the confident belief that any civilization is “built. . . 
for” eternal values and principles. (At least, that is how I read the 
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laconic last line; some readers, | am aware, have taken it as implicitly 
affirmative. ) 


In Tate’s earlier poems we observe a progression from a satire 
bitterly confident in past ideals to a fear that all history is chaotic, 
irredeemable. World War II seems to have confirmed Tate in this more 
inclusive pessimism; like Robert Lowell, he condemned both sides, and 
the atmosphere of hatred, propaganda, and overwhelming military tech- 
nology seemed to him the triumph of abstract experience over particular 
humaneness. In ‘‘Seasons of the Soul” and the related ‘‘Winter Mask,” 
the sense of historical entrapment thus becomes more inclusive, but the 
real area of conflict, fear, and hope becomes more personal: “‘Why it is 
man hates / His own salvation, / Prefers the way to hell.”’ 

Damnation is a choice, yet a virtually irreversible one; for the saving 
element, water (as in Eliot’s The Waste Land, a symbol both of natural 
and sexual vitality and of Christian grace), itself becomes destructive to 
the damned. 


The poisoned rat in the wall 

Cuts through the wall like a knife, 
Then blind, drying, and small 
And driven to cold water, 


Dies of the water of life 
—‘*Winter Mask” 


Suicide is the ultimate form of the choice of damnation and of solipsism, 
and the epigraph to “Seasons of the Soul’? comes from the wood of 
the suicides in the IJnferno. Yet, the theme is an ambiguous one, 
for in “‘Winter Mask” Tate himself asks ‘“‘in a time of war, / Whether 
there is still . . . Anything worth living for.” In ‘‘Seasons of the Soul” his 
pessimism leads to apocalyptic expectations which are, at times, almost 
admittedly wishful. The paradox of an attack on suicide animated by a 
partially suicidal impulse provides the poem with much of its curious 
tense momentum. 

In part I, “Summer,” the mutual war of the faculties seems fiercer 
than ever before in Tate’s poetry. Summer is a “timeless” season of 
harmonious fulfillment only in the ignorance of childhood. The summer 
of maturity—of the will to live drawing us onward—is a destructive 
force, offering successive, isolating temptations to flesh, heart, mind, and 
soul. The predicaments of mind and soul are the worst: the mind, in 
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holding back and criticizing the natural impulse, may itself become 
tyrannical and angelic; the soul is guided by the appearance of moral 
security (‘‘To make the eye secure’’), but to encompass this it is driven to 
self-deception, the “‘sleight or fast’’ of violent commitments and renun- 
ciations. Tate seems driven to this inclusive distrust of human con- 
sciousness by the spectacle of universal assent to war: 


No head knows where its rest is 
Or may lie down with reason 
When war’s usurping claws 
Shall take the heart escheat— 


Even the Civil War is remembered for its futility rather than its glory: 
the heroes are now only “the invalid dead.”’ This gloomier view of the 
southern past also appears in ““Autumn,” where the ancestral “‘hall”’ 
becomes a sealed-off cavern, Tate’s characteristic symbol for the 
solipsistic mind. The past and the unconscious together make up the 
prison of subjective experience: 


I could see 
I had been born to it 
For miles of running brought 
Me back where I began. 


In the inescapable hall, the figures of the speaker’s parents ‘“‘come and 


‘ 


go”’ without recognizing him. The image applied to their “shyness” — 
men meeting in a dark street and squinting “‘As through a needle’s 
eye’’—comes from Dante, but distantly recalls the gospel image of the 
most difficult way into heaven. It suggests that, given sufficient courage, 
a dialogue with the ancestral images in the full mind—rather than a 
subordination to them in the unconscious, where they dominate without 
speaking—might lead to release. We remember how Tate ends ‘‘Sum- 
mer” with the image of Dante and Virgil, who must descend to the 
bottom of hell’s ‘‘vast concluding shell’’ before they can pass through a 
vortex into ascending motion. But the ‘“‘Autumn”’ section ends pessimis- 
tically, with the speaker wholly ‘frozen’ by his mother’s refusal to 
acknowledge him. 

‘‘Winter” introduces the symbol of the wood of the suicides, but it 
also brings into the open the suicidal-apocalyptic impulse in the speaker 
himself. For it opens with an ironic but fierce and passionate “‘plea’”’ for 
the total dissociation of the sensibilities and the elements—Empedocles’ 
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strife as opposed to love—the cessation of human life. The Christian 
God, associated with the spiritual elements, air and fire, has become a 
cerebral, angelic force, “‘drying”’ and “‘windy”’; for us His love is no 
longer a “living wound.” Therefore, to redress the balance, let the cold- 
wet forces, the lesser harmonies of matter and carnal love, make a 
parallel withdrawal; let Venus, too, cease to torment us, “Leave the 
burnt earth,” ‘‘come home / To your salt maidenhead.”’ But since the 
sea in this section is a symbol for the unconscious, a realm of violent but 
unsatisfying sexual nightmare, for Venus to return there really means 
that love will become the false virginity of the solipsist. This is the final 
irony: Tate pleads for a condition which, he believes, almost exists in 
reality, in order to make us feel that it amounts to self-annihilation. Yet 
the ‘“‘plea”’ is offered so hauntingly that one cannot help feeling that the 
speaker, too, knows the desire that damnation should become absolute, 
and, therefore, simpler, less tormenting. 

After the “‘winter sea” the “rigid madrepore”’ seems a minimally 
positive image: beings rooted in the sea but resisting it by rigidity. But 
the image turns significantly to Dante’s wood of the suicides. The 
speaker breaks a branch, and hears the “‘speaking blood”’ 


Drip down upon my toe: 
‘“‘We are the men who died 
Of self-inflicted woe, 
Lovers whose stratagem 
Led to their suicide.” 


This figure, whom some have identified with Hart Crane, draws the 
moral of the Crane and Poe essays: suicide is a logical result of love 
misdirected from its natural ends and limits by the angelic “stratagem,” 
and so illustrates the view that all damnation is willed, a “self-inflicted 
woe.”’ Even the breaking of the branch is ‘“‘wilful,”’ perhaps intentionally 
cruel; thus the speaker involves himself in the destructive distortion of 
merely human communions. 

Fire, like water, is both a saving and a destroying element. In 
“Spring” it is the “liquid soul’ which—like the “‘liquid light” of child- 
hood in “‘“Summer’’—seems the “‘primal cause” of its own being; but it is 
also the experience of the life energies as “‘unease,” ‘‘a dying coal,”’ that 
‘“‘Hastens the cooler day / Of the mother of silences.”’ Here the 
‘“‘mother”’ is clearly death, but later she becomes a religious figure (St. 
Monica, with overtones of the Virgin)—as if to suggest that the recovery 
of childhood wholeness, despairingly sought in death, may come 
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through religious experience. The “‘mother”’ is also part of the southern 
past—a figure like Ransom’s “Proud Lady,” for whom men gladly 
sacrifice their lives: 


It was a pleasant land 

Where even death could please 
Us with an ancient pun— 

All dying for the hand 

Of the mother of silences. 


Is this to be regarded as a healthy acceptance of death as a part of life, or 
a morbid equation of death with forbidden incestuous satisfactions? A 
difficulty in distinguishing the deathly from the redemptive surrounds 
the “mother” in her local as in her cosmic aspect. 

In a “time of bloody war,”’ the impulse to new life in spring is itself 
hard to assess. It may be a mere fluctuation of the unconscious “‘sea,”’ or 
the prelude to an apocalypse—signaled by the “new spring star”—in 
which the intensification of evil itself plays a part: 


It burns us each alone 

Whose burning arrogance 
Burns up the rolling stone, 
This earth—Platonic cave 

Of vertiginous chance! 

Come, tired Sisyphus, 

Cover the cave’s egress 

Where light reveals the slave, 
Who rests when sleeps with us 
The mother of silences. 


Tate has been known to identify the shift from Ptolemaic to Copernican 
astronomy with the shift from symbolic to angelic thought; thus, the 
earth’s time now seems purposeless and undirected, that of Sisyphus’ 
stone. But the limited solidity of matter and chance corresponds, in 
Tate’s imaginative vortex, to the unbounded solipsistic void, the Platonic 
cave; and emergence from it into what light is available reveals us to 
ourselves not as philosopher kings, but as slaves. The only end imagi- 
nable to a rolling stone is self-consumption by fiery friction; as we ask 
Venus to “return into the sea,”’ so we limit our thinking to our dangerous 
science out of an unconscious suicidal weariness. To employ all the 
symbols, we take the stone and use it to seal ourselves in the cave. Since 
the cave also involves Christ’s sepulcher, and, in the next stanza, Dante’s 
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hell, a religious turning is evident. The ‘“‘mother”’ becomes St. Monica, 
who places all later history —‘‘these fifteen centuries’’—within the “‘light 
frame”’ of that same window at Ostia where she saw the phenomenal 
world extinguished in the contemplation of God’s wisdom behind it. In 
the concluding address to her, the suicidal and the religious impulses in 
the poem are united: 


Regard us, while the eye 
Discerns by sight or guess 
Whether, as sheep foregather 
Upon their crooked knees, 

We have begun to die; 

Whether your kindness, mother, 
Is mother of silences. 


In dying we again kneel simply, are again joined in communion as 
the Lord’s sheep. But whether this is the literal, even universal death the 
poem has previously suggested, or the ancient religious metaphor of 
dying-into-life, is hard to say; and again we face the vortex, the extreme 
unification of despairing and hopeful possibilities. We face it, too, in the 
fact that though emotional energies are seen throughout the poem as 


either blocked or perverted, the poem itself has a melodic flow uncom- 
mon in Tate’s earlier work. And although the poem carries the sense of 
entrapment in history to an unprecedented extreme, its own unasham- 
edly subjective and visionary way of proceeding suggests that Tate 
expects the vortical reversal to emerge—if at all—from within. 


The three sections Tate has published from his unfinished poem in 
terza rima—though only ‘““The Swimmers”’ is directly historical—are 
both a recapitulation and a profound resolution of the problems under- 
lying Tate’s poetry of history. They are a kind of personal Divine Comedy, 
in the sense that a religious experience has allowed Tate to journey 
wholly into the feared realm of dreams, traumas, twilight half-hallucina- 
tions, as Dante journeyed into hell, without the fear of being trapped 
there, unable to return to the outside world. They also follow the Dante 
described in ““The Symbolic Imagination,” who brings with him all the 
levels of his own experience, in particular the sexual, to be incorporated 
and reinterpreted even in his highest moments of religious insight. 

The dominant symbols of the sequence are light and darkness, and 
water. Water, as in ‘“‘Seasons of the Soul,” is an ambivalent element, 
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powerful to save, but also to destroy those distorted or in error. Light, as 
in ““The Symbolic Imagination,” is the invisible power of God that 
makes itself known to us only in making known external reality. 

The concluding passage of ‘“ The Maimed Man” declares the theme: 
in the ‘“‘small half-hell” of “‘love disordered” and of a childhood haunted 
by familial “shades,” the speaker has dangerously ‘“‘played swimmer of 
night’’—night being defined as the dream, the Platonic cave, and, for the 
first time explicitly, as the Freudian wish to return to the womb. He now 
prays to be admitted to the higher, or regenerative, meaning of water: 


Now take him, Virgin Muse, up the deeper steam: 
As a lost bee returning to the hive, 
Cell after honeyed cell of sounding dream— 


Swimmer of noonday, lean for the perfect dive 
To the dead Mother’s face, whose subtile down 
You had not seen take amber light alive. 


It is hard not to associate this infinite regression of dreams with terrify- 
ing images of solipism in Tate’s earlier work. Yet the journey ends in a 
reconciliation of water with ‘“noonday,”’ and of the “‘shadowy womb” 
with a transcendent Mother. This might be glossed by an earlier line, 
“that first Mother who returned the Maid,” which invites both a Chris- 
tian interpretation (Eve and Mary) and a Freudian one: the original 
attachment to the mother is reexperienced and potentially resolved in 
later relations with maids. 

The body of the poem describes a childhood encounter at twilight 
with the real or imagined figure of a man whose hands, feet, and head 
have been cut off. It is tempting to see here a frightful progenitor of 
Tate’s intellectual béte noir, the solipsist incapable of external action; 
even as a child he recognizes a “‘secret double of night.’’ He is fascinated 
yet shamed by the kinship, and finally repudiates the man with a curse, 
fearing for his ‘‘manly honor with the football coach.”’ (Apparently the 
man’s lameness is the shaming factor, so one suspects a castration 
fantasy lurking about.) Yet the ‘‘scarecrow”’ man, “never in this world,” 
is faintly suggestive of Christ; and Tate seems to feel that his humiliated 
alienation from the masculinity of the football coach was the beginning 
of his religious understanding, his curse the beginning of its frustration. 
Later, in the first of the relivings with increased insight that organize the 
whole group of poems, he senses a “‘suggesting presence,”’ turns, and 
sees himself in the mirror as ‘“‘a black trunk without bloom.” Here the 
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mirror has both its meanings at once—the feared self-absorption of the 
narcissist (from ‘‘Last Days of Alice’’) and the divine revelation of one’s 
own nature (from Dante). The speaker must acknowledge his double in 
order to release himself, for ‘‘My secret was his father, I his tomb.”’ 

‘The Swimmers” is a further reliving. Though it describes a lynch- 
ing, it is not a political poem in any ordinary sense; the lynching 
becomes a generalized symbol of original sin, of the evil lurking in 
communal, as well as individual, dreams. The mutilated Negro reminds 
us of the maimed man, and he is directly compared to Christ; the 
sheriff’s indifferent ‘‘curse’’ echoes the boy’s, and the town’s refusal to 
“claim” the corpse, like his, is a simultaneous rejection of sin and of the 
possibility of redemption. The two poems are further linked by the 
ambivalent symbol of water. The creek the boys are preparing to swim 
in, when they nearly witness the lynching, is invoked as a source of 
inspiration, of the power to relive the past: 


O fountain, bosom source undying-dead 
Replenish me the spring of love and fear 


Yet the creek is also a ‘reticulated,’ ‘‘active shade’’ on which shadows 
“wriggle and run’; it is a net, a trap, with a suggestion of “the cold 


dream of the copperhead.”’ The boy’s plunge into it seems to represent a 
descent into unconsciousness, carrying with it the threat of remaining 
submerged like ‘‘a sunk atoll’’; yet it is also a kind of baptism, for he 
emerges from it to find himself face to face with the corpse, the image of 
the Passion. The double-edged initiation experience of ‘“The Maimed 
Man” is repeated, but with a dark commentary on society’s compact 
against accepting such knowledge. 

One cannot say where Tate would add new episodes to the se- 
quence, but it is hard to imagine ‘‘ The Buried Lake”’ as any but the last. 
The poem is addressed to a Lady of Light—Santa Lucia, the patron 
saint of eyesight—who conducts Dante from hell into purgatory, but also 
perhaps the new Mother of ‘“The Maimed Man,” in whom light and 
liquidness are joined. The speaker’s address concerns the ‘‘Way,”’ but 
also the ‘‘way back,”’ the return, with religious understanding, to encom- 
pass the darkest parts of his personal history. He wishes to “‘admit a 
dream / To you,”’ in two senses. He wants to confess the dream—that is, 
(whether Tate would like the term or not), to write a confessional 
poem—and by doing so, he will give it entry into the medium which 
reveals the forms of outward things which symbolize God’s knowledge 
and purpose: “‘How else may I remand / Your light if not as pulse upon 
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your ear?” The antithesis of light and sound used in ““The Maimed 
Man” and, with beautiful unobtrusiveness, in ‘‘The Swimmers,”’ is now 
made clear: while light places man in the outward world, sound (music 
and poetry) springs from the pulse, man’s deepest sense of inner being, 
and projects it outward. Here lies the dreaded solipsism; yet Tate now 
affirms that the two senses can correspond, like the Way and the way 
back. For dreams and the power to tell them are both operations of the 
light upon unconsciousness—the “‘buried lake”’ not perceivable by the 
senses (‘‘not seen even by me’’) until they themselves act upon it— 
therefore, the dream is said to be dreamt at Santa Lucia’s ‘““command.”’ 

In the dream the speaker again becomes a lonely child, making of 
his play at wildness and escape (‘the mild / Babes-in-the-Woods’’) a 
home and an object of love. This is the psychological beginning of 
solipsism: ‘“The terror of their sleep I could not tell / Until your gracing 
light reduced the toll.’’ Later, the speaker finds himself in a hotel which 
is first the size of his foot, then vast—the inescapable, tomblike southern 
hall from ‘Seasons of the Soul.”’ The shift in dimensions suggests a 
Freudian fantasy of reentering the womb—particularly if one remem- 
bers the sense of familial entrapment in the earlier poem. If this reading 
is correct, the ‘‘secret plan” that saves the dreamer from anxiety is an 
appropriate one; in the compartmentalized realm of art, he asserts his 
masculine control, and impregnates. 


I had come there to play my violin. 


Erect and sinuous as Valence lace 
Old ladies wore, the bow began to fill 
The shining box—whence came a dreaming face, 


Small dancing girl who gave the smell of dill 
In pelts of mordents on a minor third 
From my cadenza for the Devil’s Trill. 


No, no! her quick hand said in a soft surd. 
She locked the fiddle up and was not there. 
I mourned the death of youth without a word. 


What is at issue here goes beyond the psychoanalytic; it is the romantic 
idea of the emanation, the idea that the artist’s self-sufficient imagina- 
tion produces an ideal image, at once beloved object of knowledge, and 
regenerated world, which he can then find or create in reality. Tate 
echoes an emanative passage from Rilke’s Sonnets to Orpheus: 
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She was almost a girl and forth she leaped 
from this harmonious joy of song and lyre.’ 


It would be strange to see Tate accept so angelic a tenet of romantic 
epistemology; it is small wonder that his score turns out to be “the 
Devil’s Trill.”’ The Freudian reading might also suggest a drawback to 
his endeavor, for the phallic bow is associated with women, the formi- 
dable old ladies in Valence lace. An idealistic art fails as a source of 
power basically because it is defensive, but partly because it is seen as 
feminine; in one sense, we are back to the problem of the football coach. 
On both levels—the sexual and the philosophical—the episode ends 
appropriately with the girl’s coquettish rejection and disappearance. Yet 
the commitment to pure art has served “‘youth”’ as the “Babes-in-the- 
Woods”’ served childhood; it cannot be renounced without a loss of 
vitality and inspiration. 


And could I go where air was not dead air? 
My friend Jack Locke, scholar and gentleman, 
Gazed down upon me with a friendly glare, 


Flicking his nose as if about to scan 
My verse... 


Jack Locke, the scanner of verse, would seem to be the classical 
literary conscience who cuts the poet off from his romantic sources of 
inspiration. On the psychoanalytic level he may be the father figure who 
sets the standards for being a man (or a “gentleman’’), yet makes the 
dreamer feel they are unattainable. (If he is john Locke, his critique of 
innate ideas might prevent the dreamer from projecting either a roman- 
tic or a religious faith onto ‘‘dead air.’*) The dreamer is left on a 
“moving stair,’ a treadmill-like symbol of motion without progress, 
which at last returns him to the inescapable room, where the shining 
sorrowful emanation again forms out of the “‘silted air’ by an artistic 
act. Whether the fact that the act is painting rather than music indicates 
a progression is difficult to say. The lady insists: ‘‘I’m back to give you 
all.” But the dreamer’s persisting guilts and fears soon reappear in 


7 Ranier Maria Rilke, Sonnets to Orpheus, tr. C. F. MacIntyre (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1960), I. 2, p. 5. 

* Allen Tate has annotated my manuscript: “I suppose this could be John Locke. I 
didn’t ‘intend’ him. He was my old friend john Hall Wheelock!” Given the distortion of 
the name, I think my association might occur to the ordinary educated reader more 
readily than the intended one; so, since it seems consistent with the themes of the poem, I 
continue to mention it. 
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images of mutually murderous sex: the phallus-sword, the vulva dentata, 
vampirism. As elsewhere, repetition brings increased terror, but also 
increased insight, and the dreamer directly experiences his deepest 
fear—regressive enclosure seen as loss of identity. 


I hid the blade within the melic sheath 
And tossed her head—but it was not her head: 
Another’s searching skull whose drying teeth 


Crumbled me all night long and I was dead. 
Down, down below the wave that turned me round, 


Head downwards where the Head of God had sped 


On the third day. ... 


Water, the “‘reviving’’ element, now becomes the destroying one; the 
saving power of eyesight goes; the dreamer is completely enclosed, cut 
off, ‘‘caved.”’ If Tate still stresses the role of an assenting will in the 
nightmare (‘‘since the shuttling eye would not be saved”’), the insight is 
psychological as well as moral: the fear and sense of helplessness before 
the regressive experience may conceal a deeper, inadmissable desire. 
Given the regressive context, the posture of birth is suggested in the 


phrase ‘‘Head downwards,” and, later, when the dreamer emerges into 
the air: ‘Till come to midmost May I bent my knees, / Santa Lucia! at 
noon.”’ As when Dante reaches the bottom of hell, downward motion 
becomes upward through a mysterious vortex. The dreamer, in accept- 
ing the desirable terrors of the return to the womb, reexperiences and 
accepts the trauma of birth, and so becomes capable of outward life. He 
breaks through the surface of the “buried” lake, and finds himself in 
Santa Lucia’s daylight, repeating the ambiguous baptism of ‘The 
Swimmers.” The reintegration involves a partial acceptance of the ro- 
mantic self, first signaled by the echo in “‘midmost May” of Hart 
Crane’s “Voyages VI” (‘‘Flung into April’s inmost day”’), a poem whose 
affirmation is archetypally if not doctrinally similar. Later there is a 
reconciliation of sight and hearing, painting and music: 


And knew I had not read your eye before 
You played it in the flowing scale of glance; 
I had not thought that I could read the score, 


And yet how vexed, bitter, and hard the trance 
Of light—how I resented Lucy’s play! 
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The speaker can now accept his emanative way of perceiving as true 
to reality, needing only skill in reading to yield fulfillment. The shift of 
the name from Lucia to Lucy indicates that she is now both the divine 
light in which the symbolic imagination finds self-knowledge outwardly, 
and the real women who have brought this knowledge home to the 
speaker. He admits a fear of women, of “‘Lucy’s play,”’ previously only 
symbolized, and with it a wish to “‘stay dead . . . not try the lance / In 
the living bowl.”” But he proceeds to affirm experience by resolving 
apparent contradictions: “‘light dies / To live’’; and two “‘shadows,”’ two 
lovers caught in their own subjective worlds, create between them the 
‘mirroring eyes” which are the symbol of analogical knowledge. Experi- 
ence is certainly attained by accepting precariousness, violence made 
peaceful, the romantic raised to classical dignity: in a “pastoral scene,” 
surrounded by “humming / Miles of lightning,”’ ‘The fretting pipe is 
lucent and becoming.” 

The poem ends with an assessment of the claims, personal and 
artistic, to be made for the dreamer’s experience. There is still a hint of 
the darkening shadow of history: in an “‘off season,”’ the poet’s “leaf” 
has yet to unfold the “formal cherry,” whether that means a finished 
masterpiece, a wholehearted religious conversion, or happiness in life. 
Tate’s invocation of ‘“‘Cape jasmine, wild azalea, eglantine’’ reminds one 


of Eliot’s nostalgia for the ‘“‘bent goldenrod”’ at the end of Ash-Wednesday. 
But where Eliot held that the renewal of the love of life on a purely 
generative level should be seen as the enemy of further spiritual progress, 
Tate sticks with his interior flora. He insists on the completeness and 
order of the experience within its natural embodiments, and on the 
necessary onward movement of life, hesitant, earthly, and unpredictable. 


And knew that nature could not more refine 
What it had given in a looking-glass 
And held there, after the living body’s line 


Has moved wherever it must move—wild grass 
Inching the earth; and the quicksilver art 
Throws back the invisible but lightning mass 


To inhabit the room... 


Yet he stresses, too, the reality of the “invisible . . . mass”’ of implications 
that the natural experience throws off, caught in a mirror world of art or 
religion but not, therefore, angelic. If the ending makes Tate’s religious 
conversion somewhat less complete than Eliot’s, it does not lessen his 
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sense of fulfillment as a human being: “I knew that I had known 
enduring love.” 

Tate’s poetry of history is concerned throughout with the relation of 
an individual to an idealized past and to a present that, in his view, 
shares his defects without recognizing them as such. The stance of much 
of the prose and poetry is that the individual is deeply unworthy, and 
should desire only to bring himself closer, as in ‘“‘Emblems,”’ to the 
destiny and the standards of the ancestors. But in some poems— 
‘Mother and Son,” perhaps the “Ode,” and certainly the second part of 
‘Seasons of the Soul’’—there is an undercurrent of contrary feeling: a 
bitter suspicion that the domination of the past, rather than the defi- 
ciencies of modern thought, is responsible for the sense of suffocation 
and unreality in present experience. The essays, for all their tradition- 
alism, surely express a similar impulse in stressing the need to accept the 
body and the actual, living world. Given this obsessive ambivalent 
concern with the problem of tradition and individuation, it is hardly 
surprising that regressive ideas come up so frequently in the psycho- 
analytic overtones of the poetry. The two contexts of feeling are so 
profoundly related that any argument as to which was the symbol, 
which the primary psychic concern, would be most useless and aca- 
demic. 

These problems, when all is said, are universal human ones, not 
invented by the special concerns of the defeated South, or the Spengler- 
haunted 1g20s. I would suggest that Allen Tate has come to treat them 
more universally in the process of treating them more personally; and 
has, thus, come to envision resolutions which, being psychological and 
religious, are largely independent of history. One result, under- 
standably, is a less idealistic view of the southern past: its elements of 
morbid romanticism and destructiveness are fully acknowledged in the 
terzinas. At the same time, the modern perspective of psychoanalysis, 
which would once have been satirized, is partially incorporated—in 
particular, its idea of the conscious reliving of early and traumatic 
experience as a way of release from the solipsism of neurotic repetition. 
Yet the terzinas, more than any of Tate’s earlier work, demonstrate the 
guiding and expansive possibilities of tradition. Not only does a con- 
version to Catholicism “reduce the toll” of self-exploration, but the 
poems are literally and intentionally imitative: Dante provides not only a 
few symbols (as in ‘Seasons of the Soul’’), but the form itself and many 
of the most striking qualities of diction. In his late and best period, by 
committing himself to a personal epic written in homage to a dramatic 
one, Tate converts his Furies into Eumenides; he draws sustenance from 
both sides of an ambivalence which, at the time of the “Ode,” seemed 
virtually paralytic. 
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Allen Tate and the Pastoral 


Vision 


Au. CONSIDERATION of the pastoral mode today involves us 
in questions of very awkward accommodation. As a matter of fact, there 
are two traditions not susceptible of extension into modern literature, at 
least not in any pure manner. These are the epic and the pastoral. At 
first glance, these genres appear antipodal. In most ways they are: large, 
heroic, topographical, temporal versus small, lyrical, confined in space 
and time. Nevertheless, their inaccessibility to us today depends upon a 
property the two forms hold in common. Both epic and pastoral conceive 
of human character as being perfectly revealed in action. Homer and 
Theocritus clearly believed that was so; we do not. It is questionable 
whether even Virgil could quite believe Homer’s credo, and we are very 
likely to approve of the Aeneid at those moments when a psychological 
strangeness subsumes the heroic movement. We do not believe in action 
as the great revealer, largely because we cannot feel sure that meaningful 
action is possible. Hence, adaptations of epic in modern literature con- 
vert action to symbol, and the symbol itself is subjugated to quarrelsome 
oppositions, is diluted by irony, and, finally, is no revealer at all, but is in 
fact itself revealed by such devices as stream of consciousness. We believe 
in the major tragedy and major triumph of the epic pole of man’s being, 
but we do not credit an analogue of action. 

If it was accurate to mention the major tragedy and triumph of the 
epical pole of man’s being, it is accurate to speak of the minor bliss and 
fulfillment of the pastoral pole of man’s being. Yet we are speaking of 
essence, not reality. 

One can hardly disagree with the usual definition of pastoral verse: 
rustic in setting and simple in thought and action. But while one does 
not disagree with the definition, neither is he noticeably informed by it. 
Let me suggest that the difficulty of definition is that we have no poetry 
that is not in some way pastoral, or, to put it another way, we have no 
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examples at all of pastoral poetry. What I mean by that outrageous 
remark is this: Pastoral poetry aims at yielding an impression of in- 
nocuous happiness, which we desire; it aims at paraphrasing an animal 
energy, which we admire; it aims at creating a freedom of being, which 
we yearn for, would escape to if we could, but in which we cannot 
believe, and, seeking, cannot find. We cannot believe or find because we 
cannot remove time from action and cannot remove mind from exis- 
tence. Neither can we achieve complete freedom without inclining to- 
ward a licentiousness which, like pornography, is not at all free or 
adventurous but stylized, heartless, and dead. At best, then, pastoral 
poetry gives intimations of a state we apprehend in imagination but 
cannot accept in reality. It gives what form can be given to our sophis- 
tries of Edens, our superstitions of blessed isles, our love of dolphins 
moving, our sentiments about past cultures, especially those that, like 
Theocritus’ dear, nonsensical meadows, never existed. In short, we can 
have, to borrow Empson’s title, some versions of pastoral. Pure pastoral we 
cannot have. Indeed, one may wonder to what extent a pure pastoral 
poetry was possible for Theocritus or any of the other ancients. The 
main drift of the classical lyric was not pastoral. It is true that Theoc- 
ritus offers idylls in which nothing of import occurs but which are very 
pretty, so that we are apt to be glad when the picnic is over. But 
Theocritus also offers, among his idylls, a harrowing poem or two, as if 
he knew all along there were other things to say, and as if Hesiod had a 
point when he remarked that the climate in Boeotia was too hot in 
summer, too cold in winter, and at no time pleasant. Quintilian, while 
applauding Theocritus’ peculiar charm, remarks that his muse shuns 
the city. That is not quite true, for the fifteenth idyll, marked by bad 
tempers and urban crowding, is set in Syracuse; however, one wonders if 
Quintilian was making an objective analysis, or if he was worried by a 
narrowness. Though Dryden found Theocritus’ poetry lovely for its 
tender emotions, he also found that Virgil could not get the same effect 
in his Eclogues, anymore than could Spenser in his Shepheardes Calendar. 
He says, further, that he himself would not even try to write pastoral 
verse. And we all know what Dr. Johnson had to say about Milton’s 
modern pastoral. 

Dryden and Johnson were and are right. Yet any important poetic 
consciousness yearns toward a pastoral vision at the same time that it 
yearns toward its polar opposite, an epical vision, neither of them quite 
possible. Allen Tate is no exception, for we can observe how in his early 
and middle work his aspirations divide between a desire for a perfect 
world, which poets always seem to think they deserve, and a wish to 
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assert through action and will a change upon the world as it actually is. I 
suggest this division (rather than fashionable aesthetics) led him to 
embrace in his early career a belief in “dissociation of sensibility.’’ That 
was a worry he later abandoned, but not for a long time. In the 
meantime, this division tended to direct the course of his poetry. It lies 
behind his ““Ode to the Confederate Dead,”’ a poem in which the natural 
world moves on about the narrator, beyond him, offering inklings, but 
no sure prophecy, no heroic home, while he himself is powerless to 
implement his will to act. He can only react, arid, even so, the manner of 
reaction finally reduces will to veleity, while the minor fret of aggravated 
sensibility remains. Therefore one way to see the ‘““Ode”’ is as a poem 
about the blunting of the epic will. There are many poems in which the 
pastoral will or desire is equally blunted. Let me submit a very early 
example, entitled ‘‘Cold Pastoral,”’ written prior to 1922: 


Walk in this faithless grass with studious tread, 
Lest mice, weasels, germane beasts, too soon 

The tall hat and eyes, the fierce feet, for dead 
Descry, and fix you prone in their revelling moon. 


Walk, call to the first peewit that hops 

Like a quotation from old access to joy, 

And say: ‘Have you nipped the friendly bud that drops 
False liquors to the quick heart I employ? 


‘Have you seen the dew? Perhaps the blushed moss 
That begs the hateful spring one month away? 
And what of hounds—sniffing as though to gloss 
The utterance of worms in ecstasy? 


‘You have seen something, bird, but you will talk 
Idiocy here: go away. What of the city 

Full of night air and traffic—what of these, as I walk 
Repeated grass with all its single pity?’ 


Walk in this grass, I say, as if you touched 

The roots of grass with fearful cozenage. 

Advice you take from me comes to you crutched 
Like a beggar—youth zealous for old age. 


Written in Tate’s early elaborate, cranky style, the poem, nevertheless, 
contains elements that continue into his later work. Death and the dead 
are affixed in nightmare. Resolution comes by irresolution. But more 
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pertinent to our concern, note the rather dazed disrelation of the natural 
world: ‘You have seen something, bird, but you will talk / Idiocy here 
...’’ The irrelevance of that bird, or of that natural world is comparable 
to the irrelevance of the bird in Thomas Hardy’s poem ‘“‘The Darkling 
Thrush.” Yet I believe that the feeling in both poems centers not so 
much in the fact of separation from nature, as in a dreadful regret for the 
separation. 

For another and somewhat later example, consider ‘‘Pastoral,”’ 
which appeared in Mr. Pope and Other Poems (1928). We contemplate two 
lovers 


by the river 
Where a leaf’s light interval 
Ringed the deep hurrying mirror; 


Yet naught there to befall 
Such meditations as beguile 
Courage when love grows tall 


For tall he was in green style 
Of a willow shaking the pool. 
‘Let time be quiet as a mile,”’ 


He said, ‘‘time is love’s fool.” 
Yet time he would appease: 
‘Time, be easy and cool.” 


The enquiring courtesies 
Of first dusk then debated 
To cloud their agonies: 


She, her head back, waited 
Barbarous the stalking tide; 
He, nor balked nor sated 


But plunged into the wide 
Area of mental ire, 
Lay at her wandering side. 


The poem renders its own title ironical, for while the lover can play with 
a phrase, “time is love’s fool,” time is a sort of psychological victor or 
tyrant. Hence, the pastoral spirit, which can abide no epic dimension of 
time, fails. It fails, equally, we observe, because of the intrusion of mind, 
‘mental ire.” 
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Not less ironical is Tate’s imitation idyll, “‘“Eclogue of the Liberal 
and the Poet.’’ While he employs the tradition of pastoral dialogue and 
imitates some of the clownish aspects of Theocritus’ Dorian idiom, he 
does so to reveal by disguising his quarrel with a liberalism based on a 
positivistic view of progress, a doctrine which he conceived as being 
inimical to all human essence. Hence, we face the ultimate sarcasm that 
this pastoral remarks upon the death of the pastoral spirit. 

At this point it is well to ponder Allen Tate’s translation of the 
Pervigilium Veneris, a poem which, though late in Latin literature, belongs 
as readily among pastorals as anywhere else. Since it is a translation, 
albeit a masterful one, I shall confine my observations to the source of 
Tate’s interest in the poem. He speaks of it as being a “long, gentle 
meditation on the source of all life,’ a meditation that ‘“‘comes to a 
climax in the poet’s sudden consciousness of his own feeble powers. 
When shall I, he says, like Philomela the swallow, suffer violence and be 
moved to sing.”’ At length Tate asks: ‘‘Is the poem not telling us that the 
loss of symbolic language may mean the extinction of our humanity?” 
Let me say that I believe for Tate the separation from the timeless world 
of the pastoral aspect of life and poetry meant loss of humanity. Surely, it 
is at least partly for that reason that he could, in the 1930’s, throw 
himself passionately into a movement for which he had few practical 
hopes. I refer to the Agrarian Movement. The whole picture of the 
movement is, of course, complicated by the historical milieu of the Great 
Depression, by wounded southern pride, and, perhaps, by a certain 
amount of desperate impudence on the parts of the advocates. But I have 
uncovered little to suggest that Tate thought Agrarianism would really 
prevail. Nor did he or any of the Agrarians except Andrew Lytle think of 
being a farmer—dirt or gentleman. Why then all the energy, the public 
debates, the quarrels, the cruel and hasty words? I submit that their 
passion was at base an artist’s passion and one which rehearsed Blake’s 
indignation at the abstractions of an industrialism that called human 
innocence into doubt. 

The same abstract malignity that questions innocence also ques- 
tions experience. Or, to put it another way, to doubt the spirit is to doubt 
the flesh, and to doubt the pastoral is to doubt the epical. This attendant 
doubt surfaces in such poems as “‘Aeneas at Washington” and “The 
Mediterranean.” For these are both poems wherein the burden of his- 
tory ultimately divorces man from history, giving him as a consolation 
prize a ‘‘sense of history.”” They are poems that wrench their triumph 
from a recognition that there is no triumph. In the magnificence of his 
despair Tate could go even further, creating marvelous poems about the 
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enemy of poetry, that narcissistic abstractionism in which he perceives 
Alice submerged in the looking-glass: 


Alone to the weight of impassivity, 
Incest of spirit, theorem of desire, 
Without will as chalky cliffs by the sea, 
Empty as the bodiless flesh of fire: 


All space, that heaven is a dayless night, 
A nightless day driven by perfect lust 

For vacancy, in which her bored eyesight 
Stares at the drowsy cubes of human dust. 


She possesses ‘“‘eyesight,’’ rather than vision. The horridness of the 
picture derives from the separation of consciousness from a natural 
world. Such poems come from deciding to look the devil in the eye, 
something no one has to do, but if he does it and is not destroyed, he may 
be strengthened. 

When World War II came, Tate saw it as the inevitable extension of 
industrialism with totalitarianism as its inevitable expression. To defeat 
Germany, he felt, America would have to become even more fascistic 
than Germany. He envisioned our young pro-consuls of the air destroy- 
ing the lama, which is to say, he envisioned the death of innocence, 
freedom, and possibly of poetry. The poems of this time, most of them 
written in Monteagle, Tennessee, were either strident in their denuncia- 
tion or woebegone in their defeat. Yet a remarkable alteration occurred 
in his outlook. In ‘‘Seasons of the Soul’’ he confronted, almost for the 
first time, his own past, both at the level of fearful nightmare, which he 
had done before, and at a level of relative innocence, which he had not 
done before. 


Back in my native prime 

I saw the orient corn 

All space but no time 
Reaching for the sun 

Of the land where I was born: 
It was a pleasant land 

Where even death could please 
Us with an ancient pun— 

All dying for the hand 

Of the mother of silences. 
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While the mother of silences distills an ambiguous note, the ambiguity 
itself leaves room for a new note of hope, as in the last three stanzas of 
that remarkable poem. 


It burns us each alone 

Whose burning arrogance 
Burns up the rolling stone, 
This earth—Platonic cave 

Of vertiginous chance! 

Come, tired Sisyphus, 

Cover the cave’s egress 

Where light reveals the slave, 
Who rests when sleeps with us 
The mother of silences. 


Come, old woman, save 

Your sons who have gone down 
Into the burning cave: 

Come, mother, and lean 

At the window with your son 
And gaze through its light frame 
These fifteen centuries 

Upon the shirking scene 

Where men, blind, go lame: 
Then, mother of silences, 


Speak, that we may hear; 
Listen, while we confess 

That we conceal our fear; 
Regard us, while the eye 
Discerns by sight or guess 
Whether, as sheep foregather 
Upon their crooked knees, 

We have begun to die; 

Whether your kindness, mother, 
Is mother of silences. 


The cave imagery for Tate, who was once fond of spelunking around 
Sewanee, incorporates the submerged self, its memory, atrament, cryp- 
tic omens, the self’s whole past experience to be comprehended at last in 
ways it could not have been comprehended in that past when past was 
present. That which happened in the serial drift of accident cannot be 
recaptured in memory, but it can be truly known in the imagination. 
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That which existed in space rather than time, he tells us of his youth, can 
be transfigured first into time and then further transfigured into time- 
lessness. Though “Seasons of the Soul’ suggested changes in Tate’s 
viewpoint, it nevertheless continued his old theme of an inability to 
convert feeling into action in the world, that theme which pervades “‘Ode 
to the Confederate Dead.” “‘In bloody time of war / Who will know the 
time?” he asks. Only an ungenerous critic would want to judge “‘Seasons 
of the Soul”’ as anything short of being a very nearly perfect poem. Still, 
it is a penultimate poem in the sense that the changes in Tate’s concep- 
tions, which it adumbrates, were only fully realized a decade later in the 
terza rima poems of an unfinished sequence, “The Maimed Man,” *‘ The 
Swimmers,” and “‘The Buried Lake.” These are intricate poems; the 
symbolism is of a tremulous echoing, rather than of a fixative order. Yet 
it is fair to say that the poems are as easy to understand as they are 
difficult to explicate. They are, all three of them, poems of confrontation 
with the self, a lost or almost lost self. This self must be shaken free of an 
ancestral past which the poet had labored under, as one remarks in such 
earlier poems as “Records” and ‘Sonnets of the Blood.” In “The 
Maimed Man,” Tate adduces an early self, an incomplete self whom he 
must know better before he can move through him with the help of 
poetry into a poet’s freedom. He must “rehearse / Pastoral terrors of 
youth still in the man.” 


Meanwhile the scarecrow, man all coat and stem, 
Neither dead nor living, never in this world— 
In what worlds, or in what has essenced them, 


I did not know until one day I whirled 
Towards a suggesting presence in my room 
And saw in the waving mirror (glass swirled 


By old blowers) a black trunk without bloom— 


Body that once had moved my face and feet. 
My secret was his father, I his tomb. 


And then rose in the man a small half-hell 
Where love disordered, shade of pompous youth, 


Clutched shades forbearing in a family well; 
Where the sleek senses of the simple child 
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Came back to rank spirit that could not tell 


Natural time; the eyes, recauled, enisled 
In the dreamt cave by shadow womb of beam, 
Had played swimmer of night—the moist and mild! 


Now take him, Virgin Muse, up the deeper stream: 
As a lost bee returning to the hive, 
Cell after honeyed cell of sounding dream— 


Swimmer of noonday, lean for the perfect dive 
To the dead Mother’s face, whose subtile down 
You had not seen take amber light alive. 


What is the difference between the swimmer of the night and the 
swimmer of noonday? We are told in the opening terzinas of ‘The 
Swimmers.” 


Kentucky water, clear springs: a boy fleeing 
To water under the dry Kentucky sun, 
His four little friends in tandem with him, seeing 


Long shadows of grapevine wriggle and run 
Over the green swirl; mullein under the ear 
Soft as Nausicaa’s palm; sullen fun 


Savage as childhood’s thin harmonious tear: 
O fountain, bosom source undying-dead 
Replenish me the spring of love and fear 


And give me back the eye that looked and fled 
When a thrush idling in the tulip tree 
Unwound the cold dream of the copperhead. 


The “‘noonday swimmer” knows how to tell ‘“‘natural time.’’ What else 
that phrase connotes, it surely suggests movement or action in the ease of 
an innocence capable of accommodating both innocence and evil. Beyond 
that, the poem also transmits a word to that earlier self in ‘Seasons of 
the Soul,” who felt he did not know the time. Finally, the poem is Tate’s 
version of pastoral, an American pastoral with terror inseparable from 
the beauty. He had never before quite been able or willing to admit the 
propriety of that fusion. 
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‘The Buried Lake” also confronts a past self paralyzed by terrible 
thwartings, fears, nightmares. Then it moves into its Christian pastoral 
in a vision tutored and sustained by Saint Lucy. 


I greet 


You in the double of our eyes—humming 
Miles of lightning where, in a pastoral scene, 
The fretting pipe is lucent and becoming. 


I thought of ways to keep this image green 
(Until the leaf unfold the formal cherry) 
In an off season when the eye is lean 


With an inward gaze upon the wild strawberry, 
Cape jasmine, wild azalea, eglantine— 
All the sad eclogue that will soon be merry: 


And knew that nature could not more refine 
What it had given in a looking-glass 
And held there, after the living body’s line 


Has moved wherever it must move—wild grass 
Inching the earth; and the quicksilver art 
Throws back the invisible but lightning mass 


To inhabit the room; for I have seen it part 
The palpable air, the air close up above 
And under you, light Lucy, light of heart— 


Light choir upon my shoulder, speaking Dove 
The dream is over and the dark expired. 
I knew that I had known enduring love. 


Cleanth Brooks has spoken of the poem as a great religious poem and a 
great love poem. That is altogether true of its public face. I would add 
that for Tate, and, surely, we are always at least dimly aware of what a 
poem is doing for its creator, it is a poem that creates a home for the 
poet. That is to say, it is, in an essential way, a pastoral poem. And I 
note with awe that this pastoral home is created within the self before it 
is created and envisioned without. That act of creation, no matter how 
much it depends upon a buried lake of good and evil, corruption and 
purity, or on the ministrations of St. Lucy, is one that ultimately is 
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created by the poetic will. And so the poem combines the element of will 
and the element of desire. The epic element creates the pastoral. 

My envoi to the subject takes the following turn. Tate had, from his 
early maturity, known that such a confluence or relationship was pos- 
sible and desirable in art. He had seen, in his essay ‘‘ Tension in Poetry,” 
that any extreme, classical or romantic, was not so beautiful or true as 
finding a position between the extremes and drawing power from both. 
In that knowledge he joins Blake and his reverence for pastoral and epic, 
though he called them innocence and experience, contraries necessary to 
progression. He joins Yeats and his obsession with the interacting sub- 
jective and objective facets of the self, and T. S. Eliot whose poetry 
bisects the line of self and non-self, of time and eternity. 























LOUIS D. RUBIN, JR. 


The Serpent in the Mulberry 
Bush Again 


W. HONOR ALLEN TATE for various reasons; some are 


public and some private. For my part, I possess ample reason to do so on 
both scores, and shall not attempt to state that extended obligation now, 
except for one instance. I have spent the better part of a quarter century 
attempting to understand the literature of the American South, the 
region into which both Allen Tate and myself were born, and to which, 
for various and differing reasons, our allegiance and concern have been 
both intense and, I think, oblique. 

In the early 1950s, in the course of editing a book on then contempo- 
rary southern literature, I undertook to write an essay about Allen 
Tate’s poetry which I entitled ** The Serpent in the Mulberry Bush,” and 
in which I sought to demonstrate how the ‘“‘Ode to the Confederate 
Dead” was his way of focusing his feelings about the South, modern 
society, history, and personal allegiance into the image of a poem. I did 
so, I think, with only limited success, so far as understanding that 
complex poem was concerned, but if all criticism is autobiography, then 
for my part this engagement with the ‘““Ode”’ was a considerable success, 
for it drew me into my first sustained attempt at working out both the 
problem of the relationship of southern literature to southern experience, 
and the larger problem of the relationship of literature to history and 
society. For these reasons and others I have found myself coming back to 
that poem again and again, with a deepening sense both of my obliga- 
tion to its author and of the facile inadequacy of my initial published 
response to it. I have been unable to put it by, and now I shall take 
another crack at it, with the hope of repairing the damage, not to the 
poem itself, which is immune to what critics such as myself might do or 
say, but to my own explication. I propose, therefore, to essay the 
“Serpent in the Mulberry Bush” once more. 

The first draft of the ““Ode to the Confederate Dead” was written 
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while the Tates were, with a meager income indeed, living on the farm 
near Paterson, New York. It was a crucial time in Tate’s career. He had 
been away from the South for several years. He had made something of a 
name for himself in New York intellectual and literary circles, though 
entirely of a “highbrow” sort: that is to say, his reputation was mostly 
among the better literary critics and the readers of the “‘little magazines” 
and the journals of advanced opinion such as the New Republic and the 
Nation. The eagerness with which he had gone northward several years 
before in expectation of a prominent literary career had, by now, been 
significantly qualified; he was up, as many had been before him, against 
the commercial and popular orientation of the publishing industry. A 
decade before him the youthful John Crowe Ransom had been excited at 
the intellectual and literary prospects that he thought would be his in the 
metropolitan Northeast. Ransom, however, went back to Tennessee and 
did not attempt to try them out. Tate had now gone through the same 
process, and he had made a living out of it. What he found, however, was 
not only that the financial prospects for a full-time poet and critic in the 
literary marketplace were less than overwhelming, but that the state of 
the literary cosmos as manifested in the metropolis was not without its 
relevance to the state of American society as a whole. The modernism he 
had so zestfully espoused during his student days in Nashville had 
ramifications that he had not foreseen; the fragmentation and cultural 
disorder to which the poetry he most admired constituted a response was 
emblematic of the situation of a society that encompassed grave con- 
tradictions within itself. In short, there was a Waste Land, and its 
boundaries included his own country as well as the England in which 
T. S. Eliot was living. 

If this was so, then where, in the scheme of things, was Allen Tate? 
As a poet, what was his role? What he did now was to begin examining 
his particular tradition, and its meaning, or lack of it, for himself. All his 
life he had heard about the Confederacy and his identity as a Southerner 
and descendant of early Virginians. What did these mean? It had been 
easy, when younger, simply to dismiss such things as antiquarianism, 
romantic posturing, aristocratic pretense, and to identify himself with 
the sophistication and urbane condescension of modernism. But now he 
had seen something of what that sophistication involved, and the values, 
or lack of them, on which it was based. The advanced thought of the 
metropolis indeed condescended to the provincial places where he had 
grown up and gone to school, but on just what grounds? Was the 
presumption of superiority justified? And if he was not of the metropolis, 
and the values and attitudes it cherished were inimical to his own in so 
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many respects; then of what place was he? He had left those provinces so 
eagerly and so confidently; he had thought that while they might be all 
right for his academic friends, secure as they were with their wives and 
families, they were not nearly exciting or stimulating enough for himself. 
Now he was not so sure. 

It was not that he wished to go back, even if he could. For better or 
for worse, there he was, in the urban Northeast, writing for a living. But 
what elements were there about the kind of life, the attitudes toward the 
community, about the places he had once known, which were so ob- 
viously missing in the society he now lived in, and which—as he increas- 
ingly realized—were all the more lacking for the fact of their absence not 
even being realized? How might they be re-created, if indeed they could 
ever be? He was forced, too, to realize that if such elements were still 
present in the South, it was not because, but in spite of the attitudes 
toward their desirability that most enlightened southerners now held, on 
the conscious level, at any rate. Nashville wanted to be like New York, or 
thought it did; Murfreesboro wanted to be like Nashville, and so on. As 
for the Virginia that his mother had so revered, it didn’t know what it 
wanted to be, and didn’t think about it (or about anything else) very 
much anyway; when it did, it liked to imagine itself as still being the 
kind of aristocratic traditional society that his mother had talked about 
so often, with the smug references to “Mr. Jefferson” and “‘Mr. Madi- 
son’ and so forth, but this seemed increasingly little more than a 
snobbish mannerism, an enfeebled, romantic posturing belied by its 
everyday commercial ethos and having little that was creative and vigor- 
ous about it. As for Kentucky, what it thought it wanted was to be like 
Virginia, and mostly it couldn’t manage even that. So just where, as a 
Kentuckian of Virginian antecedents who had gone to college in Ten- 
nessee and was now living in a rented farmhouse near the urban sub- 
station of New York City known as Paterson, New York, did that leave 
him? Was he, like the persona of the poem by Poe that he had read so 
often in his boyhood, out of space, out of time? Hardly that. But if not, 
where in time and place did he belong? 

In October of 1925 Tate published an article in the Nation, entitled 
‘Last Days of a Charming Lady,” in which he surveyed the lack of a 
vigorous literary tradition in the South. The region’s antebellum literary 
culture, he said, had been the unventuresome, eighteenth-centuryish, 
energyless charm of an aristocracy of social privilege founded in a rigid 
social order. Now that the order was disintegrating, its literature could 
offer only the sentimental escape from ideas of a James Branch Cabell, 
the meanwhile that the new generation embraced the boosterism and 
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commercial bounderism of the rest of America. The surviving southern 
aristocracy had ‘‘no tradition of ideas, no consciousness of moral and 
spiritual values, as an inheritance; it has simply lost a prerogative based 
on property.” There had been, in the northern Virginia and Charleston 
areas of the Old South, societies distinguished for graces of living, if not 
for literary achievement, but these were going fast. Thus the present-day 
southern author was without a foundation in regional self-inquiry, and if 
he was to make out of his own openness to experience and readiness to 
explore new forms, a literature that would speak to his southern circum- 
stance, he would have to do it from without: by making use of the 
cosmopolitan culture of western Europe. “‘It is pretty certain,’ he con- 
cluded, “that the Southern variety of American writer must first see 
himself, if at all, through other eyes. For he, of ali Americans, is privy to 
the emotions founded in the state of knowing himself to be a foreigner at 
home.” 

The diagnosis, of course, not only fitted Tate’s case (and would fit 
Faulkner’s and Wolfe’s and that of the other southern writers, all of 
whom would draw deeply upon the techniques and attitudes of ad- 
vanced twentieth-century literary thought), but it stated, topically and 
matter-of-factly, the central anguish that ‘“‘Ode to the Confederate 
Dead”’ would explore: the final sentence is almost a precis of the situa- 
tion in the poem. In 1965 he told an interviewer that ‘““One morning, the 
first line popped into my head: ‘Row after row with strict impunity.’ I 
said, well, where do you go from there? I had no grand design. Of course 
it was about a cemetery, it was an elegy, in fact the poem was called elegy 
instead of ode at first. And then I wrote the second line and moved on 
step by step.”’ Notice that when Tate thought about a cemetery, he at 
once associated it with the South. Furthermore, he joins the adjective 
‘strict’ with the noun “impunity.”’ The impunity—freedom from fur- 
ther humiliation and punishment—is because of death, and it is “‘strict,”’ 
ordered, proper, and unassailable. If we consider Tate’s use of the same 
adjective in his poem ‘‘Mr. Pope,”’ in which he also described the glint of 
the pearl and gold sedan cars in Pope’s London as “‘strict,’’ we have the 
interesting congruence of the image of the tombstones of the dead 
Confederate soldiers with the self-esteem and respect which Alexander 
Pope was able to enforce upon his fellow citizens. In other words, what 
he sees in the dead soldiers is something of that same pride and ‘“‘arro- 
gant circumstance” that the poet who “dribbled couplets like a snake / 
Coiled to a lithe precision in the sun” could enforce, and who, after his 
death, deserved a wreath for the moral ferocity of his art. But these dead 
southern soldiers left no poems, only tombstones: 
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Row after row with strict impunity 
The headstones yield their names to the element, 
The wind whirrs without recollection. 


(The discussion which follows is based on the final, 1936, version of the 
poem. ) 

The narrator, whom we soon come to realize is standing by the gate 
of the military cemetery watching the leaves pile up in the troughs 
between the graves, is musing upon the way in which the proud integrity 
of the soldiers, however inviolable in death, is forgotten in time. No more 
than the leaves being blown about the graves are the dead men immune 
to such oblivion. The leaves, ‘‘of nature the casual sacrament / To the 
seasonal eternity of death” are, in the long measurement of eternity, 
equally as permanent as the soldiers; the watcher at the gate mockingly 
imagines them as possessed of similar ultimate self-importance, so that 
like the soldiers they might see themselves with Calvinistic self-assurance 
as “driven by the fierce scrutiny / Of heaven to their election in the vast 
breath,’ where they “‘sough the rumors of mortality.” 

John L. Stewart, in his attempt at debunking Tate’s poetry in The 
Burden of Time, uses the first version of the Ode, and of the lines ‘‘ Then, 
in uncertainty of their election, / Of their business in the vast breath,”’ 
declares: ‘What a deal of words to say that the leaves were blown about 
helter-skelter!,’’ failing entirely to get the theological point. Mr. Stew- 
art’s political bias, which underlies most of the judgments of The Burden 
of Time, was no doubt at work here in preventing him from recognizing 
the Calvinistic image; it may be that he imagined that the word ‘“‘elec- 
tion” refers to what customarily takes place on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of ambitious November. 

So begins Tate’s poem. If the watcher at the Confederate cemetery 
gate is a modern southerner, who sees the inroads of nature on the 
tombstones of the once-proud soldiers of the Lost Cause, and ironically 
meditates upon the seeming likeness of the soldiers to the leaves insofar as 
the natural world is concerned (the wind which “‘whirrs without recol- 
lection’), then what he confronts is the absence of any lasting meaning 
to the tradition other than what human memory might afford. But if so, 
the leaves piling up alongside the graves suggest the neglect of the graves 
by the living, too. Autumn or not, it is not a well-tended cemetery. In 
other words, the modern southerner, whom we may assume is the poet, 
ponders his historical tradition and its erosion, and this is the situation 
with which the poem will concern itself. 

Tate called the poem an “‘Ode,” he wrote later, partly out of a sense 
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of irony—neither the classical Pindaric ode nor the seventeenth-century 
imitation of it would have permitted a purely subjective meditation—a 
lone man standing by a gate, rather than a public celebration. The 
poem, for that matter, is not about the dead Confederate soldiers at all; 
it is about the modern man’s sense of being distanced from them. When 
Tate sent the draft of the poem to Donald Davidson, his fellow Fugitive 
objected that “the Confederate dead become a peg on which you hang 
an argument.”’ He admired the craft, but “its beauty is a cold beauty,”’ 
he said. *‘And where, O Allen Tate, are the dead? You have buried them 
completely out of sight—with them yourself and me. God help us, I must 
say.’’ But that is precisely the point of Tate’s poem (and what Tate 
would do here was precisely what Davidson as artist could neither 
understand nor approve). Tate was interested not in patriotic homage 
but in what was ultimately, perhaps, a more important form of tribute: 
an attempt to understand why one of his fragmented time and place was 
no longer able to celebrate what the Confederate soldiers had been in 
their time. His attitude toward that, as Radcliffe Squires notes, was one 
of despair. Davidson could not envision the backward look as being a 
problem; Tate for his part knew better. 

Therefore, ‘‘autumn is desolation” in the cemetery for the man at 
the gate, who tries to muster the proper memorial rhetoric for the 
occasion, but cannot sustain it. Thus, 


where these memories grow 
From the inexhaustible bodies that are not 
Dead, but feed the grass row after rich row, 


instead of what should follow the commemorative phrase “that are not / 
Dead,”’ he can only envision the bodies manuring the soil—that, and not 
the customary assertion of how the spirit of the dead warriors lives on— 
is all the immortality he can manage. He thinks of how the seasons— 
‘‘Ambitious November with the humors of the year’’—have worn away 
at the stone monuments, until the look of inhuman, impenetrable in- 
quiry upon the face of a stone angel, 


The brute curiosity of an angel’s stare 
Turns you, like them, to stone, 
Transforms the heaving air. 


The man at the gate is overwhelmed by the terrible distance between 
himself—as a man presumably linked with the dead soldiers as a matter 
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of familial and social heritage—and the graves before him, and at the 
incomprehensibility of the relationship as it appears to him. He feels 
suffocation, submersion, as if the oppressive air were turned to water 
that enveloped him: 


Till plunged to a heavier world below 
You shift your sea-space blindly 
Heaving, turning like the blind crab. 


It is as if he were trapped, with no direction or purpose. Then he 
recovers himself, focuses on the physical scene before him: “Dazed by the 
wind, only the wind / The leaves flying, plunge.” That refrain is what 
he sees, and so what he can be sure he knows: what is literally and 
physically in his eyesight. 

Now he thinks of the dead soldiers as they were in their hour of 
battle, when they knew the immediate actuality of war, 


Those midnight restitutions of the blood 
You know—the immitigable pines, the smoky frieze 
Of the sky, the sudden call... 


The soldiers in their time did not question what reality was; it was all 
about and within them, and filled with life-and-death meaning. There 
was, for them, no Problem of Knowledge; like the Greek philosophers— 
“the rage ... Of muted Zeno and Parmenides’’—they did not confuse 
subjective, sensible appearance with ultimate reality. They went into 
battle assuming that in thus fighting they could accomplish certain real 
objectives, and the attainment of such objectives—those of their 
society—was more important to them than the risk they would run of 
losing their lives. 


You who have waited for the angry resolution 
Of those desires that should be yours tomorrow, 
You know the unimportant shrift of death 

And praise the vision 

And praise the arrogant circumstance 

Of those who fall. 


At this point in the poem the speaker comes closest to realizing for 
himself, as Tate says, the active faith of the dead, and the metre is thus at 
its most cadenced. Note the image of “arrogant circumstance” that 
comes to mind at this moment. Again, this time as if it were the dead 
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soldiers who were praising the valor of their comrades, the implication is 
that the dead were able to enforce and to know respect for themselves— 
the pride that comes of being able to believe fully in one’s conduct and 
one’s circumstance and to act accordingly. The man at the cemetery 
gate admires that capacity, and he envies it. But he cannot sustain his 
belief, and at that point the rhetoric breaks down: ‘“‘Rank upon rank, 
hurried beyond decision— / Here by the sagging gate, stopped by the 
wall,”’ is followed again by the refrain, ‘Seeing, seeing only the leaves / 
Flying, plunge and expire.’ The dead, whatever their arrogant circum- 
stance, have ended up here in the leaf-strewn, neglected cemetery. Both 
the dead and the man at the gate are “stopped by the wall.”’ The wall 
separates the observer from the cemetery in much the same way as the 
barrier which imprisons the modern in his own sensibility prevents him 
from believing in what the dead soldiers stood for and died for, even from 
understanding how in their time they could have known the certainty 
that they did. 

The wall, however, is also the barrier that stands between men, 
whether modern or those of an earlier time, and ultimate knowledge; for 
the dead soldiers were mowed down in battle, “hurried beyond deci- 
sion,” and for all their certainty about what they were doing, at the 
moment when they fell, so far as the man at the gate can tell, they were 
really no closer to discovering reality than he is in his own far less 
confident circumstance. With this gloomy thought—the conjecture that 
the dead soldiers might well have been just as futile in their conduct as 
he is, and only thought they were otherwise—he is again undone by the 
helplessness of the situation, so that he can focus only upon the literal 
scene of the leaves falling. 

Ironically, now, he becomes the military historian, the professional 
antiquarian: “Turn your eyes to the immoderate past, / Turn to the 
inscrutable infantry rising / Demons out of the eart’1—.”’ If you look at 
the dead in terms of the heroic rhetoric of the Memorial Day orations, he 
suggests, you will find nothing in which you can ultimately believe: 
‘they will not last.”’ He recites the slogans and the names of the battles: 


Stonewall, Stonewall, and the sunken fields of hemp, 
Shiloh, Antietam, Malvern Hill, Bull Run. 

Lost in that orient of the thick-and-fast 

You will curse the setting sun. 


The four Civil War battles were all ended without victory when dusk 
made impossible further combat operations, while if Stonewall Jackson 
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had lived to lead his corps in the Battle of Gettysburg the opportunity of 
the second day’s fighting in the wheat fields might not have been lost—at 
least so | interpret the specific referents. The historian, caught up in the 
accounts of the war, will, like the Confederates, lament the lost military 
opportunities; but must then, like the poet, lament the dying of the light, 
the end of a day in which men could believe and act decisively. So the 
historical vision fails, too, and again we get the refrain, ““Cursing only 
the leaves crying / Like an old man in a storm’’—cursing nothing except 
dumb nature. This is followed by an instant in which receding memory 
almost produces a real sensation: “You hear the shout, . . .’” One may 
come close to believing he can hear the cry of actual battle, but then 


the crazy hemlocks point 
With troubled fingers to the silence which 
Smothers you, a mummy, in time. 


Nature itself seems to participate in the delusion; the tall trees appear 
deranged (one is reminded of certain paintings by Van Gogh), and in 
their disturbance, to be indicating something important which is not 
visible, but which should be. Yet, all the man at the gate can see is the 
trees. He feels the emptiness, an all-pervading silence which mocks the 


momentarily imagined noise, and like the heaving air earlier in the 
poem, is suffocating in its total enclosing. The modern man at the gate is 
a mummy, lifeless and entombed, separated from the heroic circum- 
stance by the envelopment of time: 


The hound bitch 
Toothless and dying, in a musty cellar 
Hears the wind only. 


It has been only a naturalistic, animal response. In Tate’s explanation, 
“the failure of the vision throws the man back upon himself, but upon 
himself he cannot bring to bear the force of sustained imagination. He 
sees himself in random images . . . of something lower than he ought to 
be: the human image is only that of preserved death (the mummy); but 
if he is alive he is an old hunter, dying.” 

At this point the poem changes. Until then it has been the private 
meditation of the modern man at the gate, and it has concentrated upon 
his several attempts, each doomed to failure, to identify his own sensi- 
bility and his own occasion with that of the dead soldiers. The poem has 
focused upon the ultimate impossibility of his doing so. With this reali- 
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zation, the man at the gate now turns, as it were, to address his fellow 
moderns, in something of a Confederate Memorial Day address—but of 
a very different sort than the customary celebration of defeated southern 
valor. What, he proposes, shall be our attitude toward the dead soldiers? 
Now that they are dead and their material bodies compacted with the 
elements, and what they were is unavailable to us—‘‘the salt of their 
blood / Stiffens the saltier oblivion of the sea’—what shall we moderns 
make of them: 


What shall we who count our days and bow 
Our heads with a commemorial woe 

In the ribboned coats of grim felicity, 

What shall we say of the bones, unclean, 
Whose verdurous anonymity will grow? 

The ragged arms, the ragged heads and eyes 
Lost in these acres of the insane green? 


The woe is ‘“‘commemorial” both in that the speaker figuratively ad- 
dresses his fellow moderns of the southern persuasion who, with him, go 
through the motions of mourning the dead heroes, and also because the 
plight in which he sees himself is the plight of all his fellows, whether 
they know it or not: cut off from the past, and from the capacity to act 
communally and heroically. They are “‘civilized,’’ wearing “ribboned 
coats,”’ but whatever effects of well-being they manage are “grim”: a 
desperate, tenacious contriving of urbanity and stoic resolution in the 
face of emptiness. In their very propriety they are separated from the 
dead soldiers, who are part of the dirt, the “‘verdurous anonymity”’ of the 
earth. The grim primness, the civilized circumstance is temporary and 
momentary; soon the moderns, too, will be compacted with nature, and 
lose their contrived self-importance. They face the same oblivion that the 
dead soldiers have found, but without the purposefulness and belief 
which the soldiers knew in their time. 

But the interrogation breaks down; the rhetorical questions have no 
answer in any kind of communal response. 


The grey lean spiders come, they come and go; 
In a tangle of willows without light 

The singular screech-owl’s tight 

Invisible lyric seeds the mind 

With the furious murmur of their chivalry. 


The vision of the thicket of darkness, the weavings of the grey spiders (as 
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if they were the slain Confederates), is of an impenetrable wall, this time 
of nature, broken only by the piercing sound of the owl’s cry, with its 
suggestion of the lost echoing of valor. Out in the underbrush and forest 
beyond the cemetery, in the growing darkness, the memory of the heroic 
possibility would now seem to have been distilled into nature, as if it 
were something wild that was no longer available to the desperately 
felicitous moderns. Or is it that the modern man at the gate suspects that 
his own notions of the lost time of chivalry are no more than the 
imagined personification of something animal and natural? It works 
both ways; whichever the explanation, there is anguish and loneliness. 
(And there is, after all, really no memorial throng at the cemetery gate; 
the speaker only imagines that, too.) He can merely return to the scene 
before him: the refrain, “‘only the leaves / flying, plunge and expire.”’ 
But this time he holds to that image and develops it: 


We shall say only the leaves whispering 
In the improbable mist of nightfall 
That flies on multiple wing. 


The leaves are now personified: they whisper, and the coming darkness, 
with the night birds, becomes mysterious, unspecific. Past and present 


merge in improbable mist; heroic illusion and natural fact become a 
single incomprehensible obscurity: 


Night is the beginning ard the end 

And in between the ends of distraction 
Waits mute speculation, the patient curse 
That stones the eyes... . 


For the man at the gate, the attempt to understand appears useless, 
because the goal is impossible; sealed off from the past, from any hope of 
his being capable of fathoming how the dead soldiers could have acted 
meaningfully and believed in their actions, the modern observer has only 
the ingrained habit of speculation, which will not let him rest. Locked 
within himself, he can contemplate only himself—‘‘or like the jaguar 
leaps / For his own image in a jungle pool, his victim.”’ He is the trapped 
animal of naturalism, whose self-consciousness and capacity for wanting 
to discover meaning beyond nature only condemn him to frustration and 
self-hatred. ‘‘ This figure of the jaguar,’’ Tate wrote, ‘is the only explicit 
rendering of the Narcissus motif in the poem, but instead of a youth 
gazing into a pool, a predatory beast stares at a jungle stream, and leaps 
to devour himself.” 
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With this despairing conclusion ““Ode to the Confederate Dead” 
might logically have ended—the realization of the total inability of the 
man at the gate to make anything of his heritage. He had sought to 
invoke for himself the reality of the Confederate past, had been unable to 
find in it any meaning that was transferrable to him, and so had ended 
with a picture of himself as no more than a biological creature, impris- 
oned within his own sensibility, doomed to return into the nothingness 
from which he had come. The society in which he had been born and 
grown up had been importantly formed by that past, but it had been 
repudiated, and since the repudiation had been in favor of a life without 
meaning or belief, there could be no place for himself within his own 
society, either. He would indeed have been, as he said of the southern 
writer in “Last Days of a Charming Lady,” an American “whose 
emotions were founded upon knowing himself to be a foreigner at 
home.” That is what the poem declares. 

But the poem does not end there. There are two more stanzas to 
come, and they are definitive for both this poem and for what Tate 
would be thinking and writing in the next decade. Instead of the poem’s 
culminating with the figure of the predatory animal leaping to narcissis- 
tic self-destruction, the man at the gate asks another question: ““What 
shall we say who have knowledge / Carried to the heart?” 

Tate later explained the figure as follows: “‘This is Pascal’s war 
between heart and head, between finesse and geometrie.”’ But if the man at 
the gate and his fellow moderns—those who are concerned with the 
erosion of the capacity for belief (by no means all of them, to be sure) — 
have ‘‘knowledge carried to the heart,” which is to say, possess a 
sensibility which does not willingly split apart thought and feeling, but 
would unify them, then the jaguar about to pounce upon his reflection 
in the water and thus destroy himself will not quite do for the last word 
on the modern predicament. Instead, it appears that despite the solip- 
sism and failure to be able to act intelligently upon one’s deeply-felt 
convictions, the aptitude for the kind of wholehearted response to life 
exemplified by the dead Confederate soldiers has not died out. What is 
missing is not the capacity, but the social circumstance. That is to say, 
the conditions of contemporary society, the public assumptions, the 
tenor of everyday twentieth-century economic and social life, serve to 
prevent the rendering of the True Account. This is the implication— 
though not the overt conclusion—of the reference to those who “have 
knowledge / Carried to the heart.”’ 

There follows a statement that would seem to belie any likelihood 
whatever of doing anything about it. 
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Shall we take the act 
To the grave? Shall we, more hopeful, set up the 
grave 
In the house? The ravenous grave? 


Shall those who are like the man at the gate remain silent and live out 
their lives with the private knowledge that the condition of the present 
time is not as it should be? Or shall they, in a romantic affirmation of 
despair, make a virtue out of hopelessness and consciously celebrate 
decay and death? This was the way of the fin de siecle, the ““Gone with the 
Wind” school. Southern poetry of the early twentieth century was full of 
the note, and in some of his early work in the Fugitive Tate had essayed 
it: the langorous assertion, by a world-weary surviving memorialist, of 
the death of the gods. 

Without any warrant for it other than Tate’s ancestral Virginia ties 
and his notable passion for Edgar Allan Poe—and neither of these as 
such are in the poem—I find myself wanting to read a pun into the poem 
here: to read the last three words quoted above as “the Raven-ous 
Grave.”’ I do not mean by this that the poet is making any such pun, but 
that what Tate means by setting up “‘the ravenous grave”’ in the house is 
the sort of thing that takes place in Poe’s often-quoted poem: the reveling 
in a kind of decadent, thrilled morbidity. Shall we, he asks in effect, 
write funereal poems, in which death is made into life, as the only 
positive response to a world of death-in-life? (In 1949 Tate wrote that 
“everything in Poe is dead: the houses, the rooms, the furniture, to say 
nothing of nature and of human beings.” “‘He could feel little but the 
pressure of his predicament, and his perceptual powers remained un- 
developed.’’) This is one alternative to the situation as set forth in “Ode 
to the Confederate Dead.” Shall we choose it? he asks. It is not quite a 
rhetorical question, though almost so. He will not seriously consider 
making that choice, but neither is it to be dismissed as absurd. 

Instead Tate closes his poem by leaving the question open: 


Leave now 
The shut gate and the decomposing wall: 
The gentle serpent, green in the mulberry bush, 
Riots with his tongue through the hush— 
Sentinel of the grave who counts us all! 


Tate’s explication here is that “the closing image, that of the serpent, is 
the ancient symbol of time, and I tried to give it the credibility of the 
commonplace by placing it in a mulberry bush—with the faint hope that 
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the silkworm would somehow be explicit. But time is also death. If that 
is so, then space, or the Becoming, is life; and I believe there is not a 
single spatial symbol in the poem.” Radcliffe Squires makes an inter- 
esting observation about this: “‘. . . if Tate had thought longer about his 
symbol he might have remembered that when Aeneas prays at his 
father’s grave, a serpent wriggles up from the earth. That serpent was 
the spirit of his lineage, the spirit of the past, present, and future of the 
house.” Precisely: indeed, no conscious allusion to the Aeneid (a work 
that Tate often makes use of in other poems, as in “Aeneas at Washing- 
ton’’) is necessary to make the point that the ““Ode to the Confederate 
Dead” does not conclude in blank despair, either historical or moral. 
‘‘Leave now”’ the gate and wall that keep us from the spirit of the dead 
soldiers, he says, and one possible conclusion is that one is to give up the 
attempt to make any sense of them or of his relationship to them. But if 
the man at the gate is leaving the Confederate cemetery, he is going back 
into the city of his time; and what he takes with him, finally, is life: for 
the serpent, whatever he represents, is indubitably alive and green, 
which is a very different thing from the splayed leaves piled up in the 
graveyard. If time is the solution to the riddle, it is an affirmation of 
continuing life, with its own problems. 

The poem, in short, ends with the emblem of life in time and in na- 
ture. The gentle serpent is sentinel of the grave. Alive, “rioting with his 
tongue through the hush,” he guards the cemetery and the memory of the 
dead Confederates from surprise attack. This particular serpent may not 
be ‘‘Coiied to a lithe precision in the sun”; and neither is ‘“‘Ode to the 
Confederate Dead” dribbled forth in heroic couplets. All the same, it is 
10t beyond the buoundaries of legitimate comment on the poem to 
suggest what Mr. Squires proposed: that if the man at the gate is a poet, 
and if (as in a sense, all poems are) this one is about the writing of 
poetry, then insefar as the future exploration of his own identity in 
history and society was concerned, the modern poet at the Confederate 
cemetery gate still had a great deal to write about. 

It is not that I am insisting upon a “happy ending”’ to the anguish in 
the “Ode to the Confederate Dead.” It is not an optimistic poem. But 
neither is it a surrender to the Waste Land. What it does is to dramatize 
the difficulty of the present, in terms of Tate’s own historical and social 
concerns. And closing, as it does, with the image of the gentle serpent, 
the moving, continuing, exploring symbol of life in time, it asserts a 
continuity of experience that joins past and future as part of the ongoing 
human problems of meaning and belief. This is what one reader takes, 
finally, from the poem. 
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The Fathers and the 
Failures of Tradition 


I, IS IMPOSSIBLE, at this late date, to write of The Fathers 
without treading on ground that has already been covered. The novel 
has been a part of Allen Tate’s distingu&hed canon for more than a third 
of a century and during that time it has received acute, if not extensive, 
critical analysis. One thinks immediately of Arthur Mizener’s essay, but 
at one time or another most of us who have commented at all on Tate’s 
work have touched on The Fathers and all are in general agreement 
concerning its basic delineations. Pleasant Hill is an image of southern 
society, a microcosm of a rigidly structured civilization, agrarian in 
nature, tainted by slavery, and operated under the terms of a highly 
developed social and moral code. Major Buchan is the patriarch of 
Pleasant Hill. Around and beneath him, his family and kin, his friends 
and chattels occupy stations to which they were born and according to 
which they assume privilege and responsibility to varying degrees. Thus, 
Tate sketches the traditional southern civilization and against this he 
sets George Posey who is in all of his dimensions a modern man. He is a 
product of the city and because of this, he suffers a fragmentation of 
intelligence and sensibility. Unlike Major Buchan, he is not a part of a 
community—that construct so absolutely essential to the whole concept 
of southern culture—and, therefore, again unlike the major, he operates 
within a personal or private orientation. Major Buchan, on the other 
hand, is by training and temperament unable te distinguish between his 
own and his family’s welfare, and the felicity of the neighborhood and 
the nation in which he lives. The two characters, representing opposing 
historical and cultural forces, come together in the opening pages of the 
book. The conflict is joined, and Major Buchan is found to be helpless 
against Posey. In this scene, the story is given its basic direction, and the 
beginning adumbrates the catastrophic end. 

Major Buchan’s ineffectualness in his confrontation with Posey is 
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one of the major themes of a whole branch of southern literature. The 
traditional southern aristocrat, whose very southernness exists in the 
code by which he lives, in unable to defend that code against representa- 
tives of modernity and antitraditionalism who refuse to recognize or 
abide by the established ways. He must submit to defeat by the more 
pragmatic and, therefore, superior weapons of his adversary, or by 
fighting fire with fire he loses anyway by ceasing to be what he was and, 
therefore, abandoning what he was struggling to preserve. In these terms 
we can explain most of the action of The Fathers. Tate reinforces our 
interpretation by allowing the ghost of Lacy Buchan’s grandfather to tell 
the story of Jason and the Golden Fleece. This appeal to mythology is 
consonant with the particular kind of elegance that the book achieves—it 
is a poet’s novel, juxtaposing, as it does, images of clarity against other 
images of mysterious density and employing language that ranges from 
simple to baroque. But my concern is with Posey, and to compare him to 
Jason is not to deliver him from that category of crass opportunists 
wherein are found such less presentable figures as Jason Compson and 
Flem Snopes. Posey prevails. Maior Buchan achieves his final dignity in 
suicide. Pleasant Hill is reduced to ashes. The very last paragraph of the 
novel shows Lacy Buchan in the throes of that familiar ambiguity of 
spirit that he shares with a dozen other young southern heroes: think of 
Miranda at the end of “‘Old Mortality,” or the narrator of Warren’s 
“Blackberry Winter,’’ or Quentin Compson’s claim that he does not 
hate the South. 

It is easy to see that the novel, in its broad configurations, resides in 
the fictional mainstream of the Southern Renascence, and in terms of its 
fundamental achievement, it requires no further gloss from me. There- 
fore, I want to address myself to two questions, one general, the other 
specific. First, why must the traditional system always be at the mercy of 
what we have come to call progress? Why must the southern hero who 
lives in the public mode always submit to the ruthlessness of the private 
intelligence? Or to reduce the matter to more manageable proportions, 
what were the flaws within the southern systems of myth and commu- 
nity that made the South vulnerable to the continuing encroachments of 
the modern age? The second question is vastly simpler, but no less 
difficult. What are the technical and thematic circumstances which 
require The Fathers to shift from the pastoral quietness of its beginning to 
the contortions of gothic horror at its end? 

In answer to the larger question Tate has, of course, given us 
generous hints. We recall his admonition that the enslaved black man 
did not form a proper sort of peasantry without which there could be no 
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great civilization. He tells us that the South had the wrong religion: the 
protestantism suited to a mercantile and technological culture, when 
Catholicism would have better served her agrarian style. I have put these 
ideas simplistically and deprived them of their context, but what Tate 
means, as he tells us, is that the South would have been better off had it 
been formed along medieval lines. This is a philosophical argument, and 
not a suggestion of what might have been in an historical sense. No one 
knows better than Allen Tate that the South, along with the rest of the 
New World, owed its very existence to the passing of the Middle Ages 
and to the spirit that inspired the Renaissance. Instead, what Tate says 
in various essays and shows us in his novel is that, seen in the context of 
western history, the mythology around which southern civilization was 
organized was wrong. 

Let me approach the myth of the South as it is limned in The Fathers 
by reminding you of the funeral of Mrs. Buchan which occurs at the 
beginning of the book. She lies in her casket and a sense of death 
pervades the house: the silence and grim stability that her condition 
postulates serve as background for the disorderly conduct of George 
Posey and the first fumbling efforts of Lacy to declare his love for young 
Jane. This scene is given depth and continuity by Tate’s brilliant use of 
detail: the shoe and the petticoat which suggest a more mature sensual- 
ity and which once belonged to Lacy’s mother. But most of all, there is a 
sense of life going on and of the maintenance of manners in the face of 
adversity. Major Buchan, who is torn with grief, moves through the day 
of the obsequies asking after and attempting to insure the comfort of 
others. This is what his code demands. He must turn the face of 
hospitality to the world; his mourning must not be allowed to intrude 
upon the community. That such a system is built upon charity, no one 
can deny, and the final proof is in the major’s gentle concern for his dead 
wife’s maid as they follow the casket up the hill to the cemetery. The 
funeral service itself yields its force and its sense of immediacy to the 
wandering thoughts of Lacy. We hear snatches of prayers, a passage 
from St. Paul, a reference to the day of resurrection. Yet the reality not 
only of the entire sequence but of the specific scene is mundane: old 
Uncle Armistead uttering amens, Lacy tracing verses on the weathered 
stones restrain us from any flights of spirituality. The emphasis during 
the burial scene, like the emphasis that pervades all the Buchan experi- 
ence, is almost totally on the past, on ancestors long since gone to their 
rewards, on Lacy’s sister who died before he was born: here in the 
cemetery we stand literally among the fathers. 

However, as Tate has often reminded us, the past is not enough. 
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This is not to say that it is dispensible: it is not. We know that people 
without history are people bereft both individually and in their in- 
stitutions. As Mizener points out, whatever one thinks of the Old 
South—and I confess to you that I think highly of it—it was a civ- 
ilization, and I can conceive that future generations, fully conscious of its 
faults, will nonetheless celebrate it as a last pocket of organized resist- 
ance against the barbarism that accompanied the passing of the modern 
world. But I stray from my argument. The point I wish to make is that 
time does not stand still. The movement of history engenders a series of 
altered circumstances. Certain things stay essentially the same—‘‘old 
verities,’’ Faulkner called them—but they manifest themselves in differ- 
ent ways, and this is one of the motives for writing at all and one of the 
reasons that poets and novelists can bring fresh visions to the same 
themes generation after generation. As a study of the best literature will 
show, proper mythology, based on first principles, is a device for dealing 
with the accidents and vicissitudes of continuing existence while at the 
same time holding firmly to those truths that are unalterable. 
Obviously, the best and most accurate myths are religious. They 
take man as he is, stipulate without flinching human fault and all the 
agonies of the human condition. Then the mythical postulation is made 
in terms of a metaphysical system. For example, we begin with the Eden 
into which man was born, move through his fall, to his redemption by 
Christ, and look forward to the resurrection of the faithful. Such a 
mythology makes bearable what Mircea Eliade—whose work I am 
following here—calls the “‘terrors of history.’’ Man can fit himself into 
the terms of the myth and see his own time and even his own individual 
existence as repetitions of the larger pattern. In historical terms, his 
suffering is a result of the sins of his fallen fathers, but if he is faithful, he 
will ultimately be returned to a condition transcendently better than 
that from which his forebears fell. In his own individual life, he sees the 
fall of man repeated in microcosm: he is himself a sinner and his sin 
must be individually redeemed through the same sacramental system 
that is the salvation of the world. The ramifications of such a mythology 
and its effect on a culture which embraces it are vast, and I shall not 
attempt to pursue them. But it is important to note that the fundamental 
delineations of the myth are not subject to modification by the vagaries 
of mundane history. Man may lose his faith to be sure, but as long as the 
myth prevails within a culture, it is a source of order: usages may 
change, but the truths out of which the usages evolve remain constant. 
As we learn from The Fathers, this is not what happened in the South. 
Almost from its beginnings and increasingly as the Civil War ap- 
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proached, the myth of the South was of a past without a future. Every 
aspect of life at Pleasant Hill is predicated on the customs of the fathers. 
The ownership of slaves, the methods of farming, the manners and forms 
of behavior—all are inherited, and whatever relationship they once had 
to a complete mythical system has been largely forgotten. Things are 
done now as they were done then and for no other reason. Two extrava- 
gant images in the novel demonstrate the folly of clinging to a tradition 
that is based largely on the fact of its own existence, which is to say on 
the uses of the temporal world. I think first of that marvelous tourna- 
ment sequence early in the book which is so fully realized in the best 
fictional sense that the reader is swept up into it. Clearly, if one regards 
the matter objectively, the sight of grown men, prancing around in 
costume and riding at rings as if they were medieval warriors is absurd. 
The scene is saved from being comic by Tate’s skillful use of point of 
view: we see the action from under the pavilion where Lacy waits with 
Wink Broadacre and a misused mulatto girl. But until Posey disrupts 
the afternoon by refusing to fight a duel with John Langdon, adult 
figures proceed through this chivalric travesty as in a dream. 

Or consider Mr. Jarman who has sequestered himself in the attic of 
the Posey house in Georgetown, his windows tightly shuttered against 
the diurnal march of time. He is a totally symbolic figure: he has no 
stake in the action: he makes nothing happen and nothing that does 
happen can penetrate the composure of his rarefied mind. The death of 
his sister-in-law cannot call him from the precincts of the past where he 
has determined to conduct his life. He knows that the best men—and 
women, too, we suppose—have long been dead in any event. His interest 
is in the books he reads, all written long ago, and in the history he is 
writing of man’s struggle for survival at the end of the ice age. I realize 
that I oversimplify Mr. Jarman in treating him merely as an image of an 
excessive devotion to the ways of his forebears. He is a part of the 
disorder of the Posey household, an article of the novel’s gothic furni- 
ture; but along with the tournament, he helps to set in perspective the 
myth by which Major Buchan lives and dies. 

All of this is another way of getting at what Tate calls the failure of 
protestantism to supply a proper mythology for the South. Whether a 
Catholic hegemony would have wrought a significant difference, we 
cannot be sure, but to bring the novel closer to its religious backgrounds, 
think of Major Buchan’s refusal to differentiate in his prayers between 
the welfare of his own family and the preservation of the United States. 
Here again, distinctions of degrees of reality are blurred and the value of 
human constructs is exaggerated. Christ performed his first miracle at 
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the marriage in Cana and, thereby, gave the authenticity of divine 
sanction to the family as institution: he endorsed it as real in a funda- 
mental! sense. Another kind of ceremony was performed in Philadelphia 
in 1776. Neither the original declaration of principles nor the various 
compacts subsequently agreed on were more than political statements 
motivated by worldiy considerations and couched in pragmatic terms. 
To equate the integrity of the nation with that of the family, to compre- 
hend them as metaphysically coterminous, is to mistake that which is 
manufactured for that which is quintessentially real. But such was 
Major Buchan’s and the South’s error. By embracing an incomplete 
theology, they damaged their perceptions of final truth. 

To go at this from another angle, civilization, Lacy Buchan tells us, 
is a common agreement to leave the abyss alone. But this is a restate- 
ment of the gnostic heresy. No societal nor governmental contrivance 
can keep man from his folly. Manners will not save us from ourselves. 
The abyss yawns not before us but within us, and southern culture was 
viable to the extent that it recognized this truth. It would, perhaps, go 
beyond Tate’s intention to suggest that the slave girl under the pavilion 
is a manifestation of original sin, hidden from view, but not suppressed. 
Certainly though, as I have argued on another occasion, the South was 
constantly reminded of man’s imperfectibility by the problems of race 
and slavery that to this day resist solution. | am not thinking now of 
slavery per se. Institutional evil brings us too quickly into the realms of 
abstraction. Rather, I have in mind the individual sinfulness of man 
which was in some ways exacerbated by the opportunities for sin which 
slavery and the subsequent oppression of the black man afforded mem- 
bers of the southern community. The worse of these was miscegenation, 
and that is why Yellow Jim is the chief catalyst of 7he Fathers. But the 
immediate point that I wish to make is that the failure of protestantism 
in the South was not a failure to recognize the nature of man but an 
inability to deal with it. Since the abyss cannot be avoided, the only way 
it can be dealt with individually or corporately is by the kind of com- 
pletely developed sacramental system which is not available under a 
protestant dispensation. Manners, tradition, a reverence for the past, 
even though they be based on an accurate assessment of man’s nature, 
are not sufficient to maintain a culture through inevitable violations of 
the natural law. 

I find it curious, in view of themes that have run through Allen 
Tate’s criticism and poetry, that more has not been made of the Poseys’ 
Catholicism. It seems to me, that without either denigrating the faith or 
defending Posey’s morals, we might consider Catholicism as a proper 
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spiritual background for Posey’s pragmatism. One of the données of the 
book is his obvious recognition of the limitations of the traditional 
system of community by which the other characters in the novel live and 
die. This manifests itself to Posey’s discredit in his refusal to attend his 
mother-in-law’s funeral, but he is seen in a better light as the novel 
advances. He will not kill Langdon simply to fulfill a social requirement. 
He is not fooled into believing that southern gallantry will prevail over 
Yankee logistics. And he does not feel himself obliged by the southern 
code to kill Yellow Jim. None of this is meant to imply that Posey acts 
out any sense of piety. He does not. But I do mean to suggest that his 
Catholic background saves him from some of the misapprehensions and 
accompanying calamities that plague most of the other characters in the 
novel. Nor, except for the impetuosity of Semmes, would he be subject to 
Susan’s manipulations which are engineered totally within the ambience 
of traditional southern response. 

Susan’s behavior is one of the intriguing aspects of The Fathers. She 
affords us a moment of high drama in the first section of the book by 
announcing her intention to marry Posey before she or those around her 
know whether the gunfire they have heard has meant the death of John 
Langdon. As we come to learn, this is impetuosity, not strength, Or, 
rather, her strength is of a particular and limited kind which cannot 
discriminate between Posey’s departure from her mother’s funeral and 
his later absences in behalf of the Confederate cause. Yet if we see her 
properly for what she is—the daughter of her father, an inheritor of 
southern tradition in all its complexity—we can comprehend the depth 
of her response to the disorders that afflict the house in Georgetown. The 
rude servants, the bad food, the improperly cleaned rooms, and the 
carelessness of the adult Poseys for the opinions or customs of society — 
all affront the values by which Susan has been taught to live. She is 
caught in her own tradition, helpless against the violations her sense of 
propriety must endure in Georgetown in the same way that her father is 
helpless against Posey when the two face each other at Pleasant Hill. But 
unlike her father, she cannot contain the pain of her loss within herself. 

Major Buchan disowns his sons who join the Confederate army, 
then later kills himself to win his limited victory over the Yankee officer 
to whom, in his polite way, he has expressed his contempt. Thus he 
fulfills in his death the code by which he has lived. Susan’s situation is 
different. She has lived her married life beyond her own people and 
outside her inherited tradition. In order to save her brother from mar- 
riage into the Posey family, she will go to any length, commit any crime, 
destroy any other human being. Her motivation, of course, is not un- 
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mixed. She has developed against her husband a deep and smoldering 
anger. She cannot or will not forgive him for having brought her to 
Georgetown, and the terrible climax of the novel can properly be read as 
the collapse of southern traditional behavior under the complicated 
moral demands of modern life. Thus she places herself in one of the main 
streams of southern fiction. She is a spiritual relative of John Sartoris 
who cannot stop killing people, and of those dark and bloody-handed 
characters who populate the narratives of a younger generation of novel- 
ists such as William Styron, Cormac McCarthy, and Madison Jones. 

My point need not be labored. Once the barrier of manners which 
shields us from the abyss is rent, the terror of moral darkness is com- 
pounded. In The Fathers, only Posey can look upon and aspire to cope 
with the face of evil. He can do this because of the life he has lived and 
the theology he has been taught—whatever his beliefs may be now—by 
the old pinochle-playing priest, or one like him. I have spoken already of 
the necessity for a sacramental system which postulates not only that 
man is born evil, but that he will continue to be evil and, therefore, 
continually be in need of spiritual renewal. I wish now to add only— 
and this not facetiously—that some moral advantages accrue to those 
who are ecclesiastical descendents of the Borgias. They are perhaps 
more likely than others to see life whole. 

Yet I would not leave the impression that I think more highly of 
Posey than I do. Semmes kills Yellow Jim out of respect for and under 
the terms of the tradition which has guided his life. Posey murders 
Semmes in a flash of anger, following as always his private impulse. Both 
acts are wrong, but Posey’s is worse: he kills for self-indulgence. Indeed, 
wherever blame is to be found, Posey must share it. His sale of Yellow 
Jim, his deception of and rudeness to the Buchan family, his abandon- 
ment of Susan to the disorders of the house in Georgetown, his acqui- 
escence in sending young Jane to a convent, his murder of Langdon are 
all evidence of his culpability and the essential destructiveness of the role 
he has chosen for himself. He is a prophetic and frightening figure, for 
the private mode is the mode of the modern world. Under its rubrics, we 
defect from our duties as citizens, turn away from the suffering of others, 
and exert ourselves only in behalf of our private ends. Posey’s tradition is 
superior to that of the Buchans, but he follows it only in the most 
desultory and fragmentary fashion. In abandoning his own fathers, he 
dooms himself. 

Fragmentation, along with isolation, the spiritual and moral isola- 
tion of the individual, is another mark of our time, another theme of the 
literature that we write and read. My final gloss on Tate’s brilliant novel 
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is to say that like all works of art, its total effect is greater than its 
accumulated imagery. The deeply flawed tradition of the Buchans 
comes into contact with a vision of reality at once more real and more 
destructive than the southern code because it is a severely damaged 
version of a higher good. The result is a violence that cleanses nothing. 
Out of all the suffering and death comes only the promise of a bleak 
future summed up in Lacy Buchan’s final words. “It won’t make any 
difference if I am killed. If I am killed it will be because I love him more 
than I love any man.” 

And so have we loved him, and so have we followed him into the 


agonies of our present state. 














GEORGE CORE 


Allen Tate and the South 


ne UNEASY RELATION of the modern southern writer to his 
homeland is nowhere more clearly and significantly evidenced than in 
the career of Allen Tate. If his criticism of the South is the most 
important that has been published, it is so because his life and his art 
have been indelibly marked by his native region. The same is true of the 
other leading Fugitives and Agrarians, needless to say; yet Tate’s career 
is at once paradigmatic of the common experience and unique. How this 
is true and why it came to be involves a process that is more subtle and 
complex than one might think at first glance. 

Memoirs and Opinions, Tate’s latest collection of essays, is less formal 
than his previous gatherings of criticism. The first section is made up of 
his reminiscences of childhood and youth, of the Fugitive in 1922-25, and 
of Paris in 1928-29 (material that was intended to appear in his autobiog- 
raphy, now abandoned), and of homages to literary friends and ac- 
quaintances—John Crowe Ransom, Donald Davidson, Sylvia Beach, 
John Peale Bishop, St.-John Perse, William Faulkner, and T. S. Eliot. 
The opinions, or essays in criticism, which comprise the second section 
of the book are written in a distinctly personal vein. The book is stamped 
by the mood of recollection, a mood that is heightened in the epilogue, a 
remarkable meditation on death. It is written in large part out of 
memory; and as the author says, the reader should “think of what I shall 
tell him not as simple truth, but as ‘signatures’ pointing to persons and 
events once as real as Johnson’s cane tapping the pavement, but now 
faded into another kind of reality that will perhaps be in sight, but 
always a little beyond my reach.”’ That is not true of all the essays, but it 
applies to many of them, particularly those connected in one way or 
another with the twentieth-century South. 

One of Tate’s earliest memories involves his family’s peregrinations 
in the upper South, chiefly in Virginia and Kentucky. If the family was 
originally from Tidewater Virginia (and even among the first settlers at 
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Jamestown) he does not take the fact with utmost seriousness; and in “A 
Lost Traveller’s Dream” he ironically recounts his mother’s pretenses 
and evasions and his father’s irresponsibility. ‘‘My brother Ben said 
many years later that we were brought up with silver spoons in our 
mouths and were expected to eat the spoons,”’ he writes in his reflections 
on John Ransom. As the family’s fortune declined it moved more often. 
In time the family was to produce a self-made millionaire (Ben) and a 
distinguished poet and critic. (It was left to Varnell, the first of the 
three children, to fulfill Mrs. Tate’s gloomy forebodings about her sons. ) 
It was the poet’s dream as a boy, perhaps, to return to the place of his 
origins once and for all, but where was that place? It turned out, he 
learned many years later, to be Winchester, Kentucky, not the Tide- 
water. In fact, Tate wandered all his life, never staying long in one spot 
until he was well into middle age. So the pattern of his youth became the 
pattern of his mature life until he joined the faculty at the University of 
Minnesota, and even then he traveled extensively and taught elsewhere 
regularly. 

In 1950 Richard Weaver published a shrewd essay entitled 
‘Agrarianism in Exile” in which he pointed out that the Fugitives and 
Agrarians had often moved north to take up positions that were superior 
tactically and strategically to their old offices in the South. The exodus 
that he described first became obvious after Ransom’s removal to Ken- 
yon College and the cessation of the old Southern Review a few years later. 
As Ransom’s correspondence reveals, he and his wife were at first lonely 
at Gambier, and he almost joined Tate in Greensboro in 1940. But Tate 
took a position at Princeton University, and Ransom was never really 
tempted to leave Kenyon again. 

The Nashville group was regularly dispersed and separated by the 
force of circumstance. Had Tate gone to Kenyon as Ransom once hoped 
or had Ransom gone to Greensboro to teach at the Woman’s College 
with Tate and to try to capture the University of North Carolina Press 
(as Ransom wryly put it), the history of modern American letters— 
particularly of criticism—would be considerably changed. The same 
situation would obtain if the old Southern Review had been continued 
under the editorship of Brooks and Warren, and if Tate had continued to 
edit the Sewanee Review past 1946 the literary landscape would also have 
been altered in some respects. Only Davidson remained at Vanderbilt 
University, where a benighted administration regularly refused to estab- 
lish a press or a literary quarterly, and all but refused in the early 1940s 
to accept Fugitive papers and other material from Tate and Davidson for 
the university library. In the fullness of time matters probably worked 
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out for the best, and Tate was able to discharge his natural function as 
gadfly, hodman, critic, and unofficial literary agent best in New York 
City and in out of the way places such as Patterson, New York, rather 
than in Gambier or Nashville or Clarksville, Tennessee. There was a 
kind of wanderlust operating in him, one senses; and although Tate 
always returned to middle Tennessee he just as regularly left again until 
1968. 

The South was a place of solace for Tate, his spiritual homeland; 
while there he experienced a sense of community that he could not have 
felt outside the South’s boundaries. Yet, even though emissaries from the 
literary world came to him in Clarksville and Sewanee, he was never 
content to remain for long outside the publishing center of that world— 
Manhattan. Tate’s life has been marked, then, by his fundamental 
restlessness; and this fact cannot be argued away by reference to eco- 
nomic or marital considerations. A psychiatrist might make a good deal 
of the pattern of movement and disruption in his domestic life, a pattern 
that cannot be solely explained by professional factors. The pattern in 
some respects repeats the complexion of his parents’ lives when he was 
growing up—their separation, the gradual alienation from their proper 
world, the continual displacement of the family, the seeking after a place 
where identity and stability would be assured. That Tate calls himself a 
lost traveller is no mere whim. There was often movement without 
destination in his life. 

Precisely because he had this experience as a child, Allen Tate was 
able to view the South in a way that wasn’t quite possible for Ransom, 
Davidson, Andrew Lytle, Cleanth Brooks, and Robert Penn Warren, all 
of whom lived in the upper South as he did but none of whom was so 
subject to change. 

This experience of difference resulted in Tate’s being more detached 
and critical than the others, more aware of the South’s defects (which 
Davidson and Lytle always ignored or played down); yet his sense of 
belonging to the region also meant that he would never be tempted by 
the lure of expatriatism, the literary affectation that midwestern and 
northeastern Americans pursued in the 1920s and which powerfully 
affected southerners like Julian Green and Thomas Wolfe. Tate’s experi- 
ence at chez Stein is emblematic of his life in Paris: ‘‘] never got 
anything, not even much education.”’ But when he returned to the South 
to live in the early 1930s after his residence in New York and Paris, he felt 
betrayed. “I came back to live in the South,” he wrote Davidson in 
December 1932; ‘“‘and I’ve been let down.” Out of his ambivalent feelings 
toward Europe and the South came poems so diverse as ‘“‘Ode to the 
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Confederate Dead” and ‘“‘The Mediterranean,” both first published in 
1933. 

Throughout the Fugitive and Agrarian phase (for which Lytle has 
recently published a coda—A Wake for the Living) there was a search for 
community. In some senses the community existed essentially in the 
past: there was a common effort to construct an ideal order which in 
some way would have meaning in the present—an order outside liter- 
ature. One senses a fundamental uneasiness on the part of the Nashville 
group about the literary vocation. To some extent the modern southern 
writer can find his identity only in the written word, and this fact 
bothered him. Louis D. Rubin, Jr., has framed the dilemma shrewdly 
and persuasively: ‘Ideas and theories and researches did not seem quite 
real to them, for they still had a vivid memory of another kind of reality, 
a different kind of community identity, in which individual people and 
not ideas were what were considered most real ... [in] a society to 
which they too had once belonged.” Faulkner’s response to this situation 
is well known: he pretended all his mature life to be a farmer. (His 
brother John has made it clear that William was no more a farmer than 
a blacksmith or a drummer.) Tate’s remark in his new book that this 
pose ‘would have been pretentious even had he been a farmer’”’ reveals 
the fraud, a fraud so obvious that Faulkner himself couldn’t have be- 
lieved it in any sense. The mask in Faulkner’s case was assumed, 
however, for reasons that were quite similar to the slight discomfort that 
the Nashville poets and critics experienced in being academic men and 
writers. That discomfort surfaced in odd ways: Ransom, for instance, 
never quite liked teaching and always wanted to be a journalist. Tate, 
Davidson, and Lytle were interested in joining him on a country news- 
paper. The minor Fugitives like the Willses, Alec Stevenson, and Stanley 
Johnson became businessmen, perhaps, because they felt something to 
be artificial and unnatural about the community of letters and the 
academic world. This attitude affected the professionalism of the leading 
members of the group. Of that there is no question, and Tate’s behavior 
in this regard is emblematic. For him the office of man of letters has 
never been merely symbolic, yet at times one feels a wistfulness in his 
statements about his vocation that goes beyond humorous self-mockery. 
‘I was more or less forced into [writing] by incompetence. I couldn’t do 
anything else,”’ he said to Michael Millgate in an interview. 

Cleanth Brooks has recently observed that a community is neither a 
crowd (‘‘a group of individuals who come together purely at random’”’) 
nor a society (‘‘a group of individuals related by function”). A commu- 
nity is ‘‘a group of people held together by common likes and dislikes, 
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loves and hates held in common, shared values. Where there is a loss of 
shared values, communities may break down into mere societies or even 
be reduced to mobs. The loss is ominous, for when men cease to love the 
same things, the culture itself is disintegrating.’’ It was such a powerful 
sense of community together with the strong feeling of apartness from it 
that led in large part to /’l/ Take My Stand and the writing since from the 
leading Fugitives and Agrarians (and from many other southern writers 
as well). Tate experienced that complicated attitude toward community 
more deeply than the others, and it led to his famous statement in 
‘Religion and the Old South” when, in answer to his own question, 
‘‘How may the Southerner take hold of his tradition?” he said: ‘By 
violence.’’ What Tate meant, as Louis Rubin has argued, is ‘that the 
southerner ... must consciously and even abstractly wll himself back 
into his tradition of community identity, even though the essence of such 
a tradition is that it is automatic and unconscious.” 

The upshot of this uneasy relation in a personal sense is that the 
modern southern writer has often found it easier to live outside the South 
than within it (think of Warren and William Styron, for instance). Of 
the Nashville group’s leading members only Davidson could say: *‘I have 
fully decided that my America is here or nowhere.”’ His attitude of total 
commitment in 1927 led him in his poetry to what Tate called in 1962 a 
‘kind of sublimated frustration” about the Old South and its restora- 
tion; the same attitude appears throughout Davidson’s career and his 
writing. In 1945 Ransom felt it necessary as a matter of logic not only to 
turn his back on the South but to repudiate publicly his previous 
commitment to Agrarianism. Ransom’s growing uneasiness with David- 
son and with his own past southern involvements resulted in an open 
breach. His feeling in early 1939, expressed in a letter to Tate—‘‘Don’s 
case is partly private but partly, I’m afraid, the effect of ideology; his 
peculiar situation, consciously or unconsciously, is one that calls for no 
action, just speeches and poems; and I’m sure many Southerners are in 
the same way their own worst enemies’ —led to the famous statement in 
“Art and the Human Economy” in 1945. There he viewed the Potsdam 
declaration that postwar Germany must be an agrarian economy as a 
‘‘heavy punishment.”’ Ransom looked back on Agrarianism as a form of 
fantasy and nostalgia. Tate futilely argued with Ransom against this 
public course of action. Hereafter Ransom and Davidson would be on 
separate sides of the fence, yet neither was ever at ease with the modern 
world—before or after 1945. 

Tate’s attitudes toward modernity reflected those of Davidson and 
Ransom in this respect. In ““A Lost Traveller’s Dream” he writes: “‘I 
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could not know that August 5, 1914, was the end of the nineteenth 
century, and that four years later, when I entered college, I would be in a 
new world so different from the old that I would never quite understand 
it, but would be both of it and opposed to it the rest of my life.’’ The 
attitude toward the modern world is indissolubly linked to the attitude 
toward the South in the case of all three men. For all his logic Ransom 
was the most illogical: in repudiating Agrarianism (which in large part 
meant repudiating the Old South as an image of the good life) Ransom 
was in theory embracing the modern world, but of course he did nothing 
of the kind. Presumably he remained committed to art, that ““more or 
less ironic reaction from the fury of the practical life,’’ wondering at the 
same time “‘if art does not register a disaffection with all practice. . . . It 
takes us back into the concretion from which action has already deliv- 
ered us.”’ By 1953 Tate saw the matter more clearly than either Ransom 
or Davidson. In writing to Davidson he said (referring to Ransom’s 
recent review of T. S. Eliot’s complete poems and plays): 


He alluded to our old views of the late twenties when we were 
rebelling against modernism, and pointed out that we never got 
much farther than Nostalgia because no historic faith came into 
consideration. I think there’s a great deal in that. We were trying to 
find a religion in the secular, historical experience as such, partic- 


ularly in the Old South. I would now go further than John and say 
we were idolaters. But it is better to be an idolater than to worship 
nothing, and as far as our old religion went I still believe in it. 


It is no idle fact that Davidson did not reply. 

Tate is here reiterating the fundamental argument of * Religion and 
the Old South”’: that the Old South was ‘“‘a feudal society, without a 
feudal religion; hence only a semi-feudal society.” Only through myth— 
not abstract history—could the modern southern writer recover and 
explain that world; yet the effort of the southern imagination in fiction, 
as he saw later, would be a kind of idolatry and hence bootless. The 
futility would obtain because just as the Old South did not have a 
common religion, the modern writer lived—and lives—in a world largely 
without religion or even shared secular belief. Tate’s own response was 
to join the Roman Catholic Church in 1950, twenty years after the 
publication of his essay in / ll Take My Stand. Davidson attended Catho- 
lic services toward the end of his life; Ransom on the other hand 
professed to be a Unitarian. Religion joined art and life in Tate’s case 
and is, therefore, a more important element in understanding and defin- 
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ing his career than it is with Davidson and Ransom. But Tate would 
never argue that religion and art are one and the same, or that art 
replaced religion in the modern world. In looking back on his life as a 
man of letters and considering the uneasy relation of literature and 
religion in the modern world, he could declare in the preface to Memoirs 
and Opinions: “‘| saw very sharply what was wrong with the neo-Human- 
ists because I had already seen it in myself without acknowledging it: a 
philosophy of literature that had no validity without religious authority 
to sustain it.” 

The effort “‘to find a religion in the secular, historical experience as 
such” came to be embodied in literature as “the opposition of an heroic 
myth to the secularization of man in our age,” as Tate observed in his 
review of Davidson’s The Long Street in 1962. The difficulty is that the 
myth is derivative and literary—not a direct apprehension of experience 
as lived but an imaginative reconstruction of it: hence it is poetic, not 
metaphysical. What modern southern writers wanted to achieve was a 
metaphysical rendering of past reality in fiction and in poetry. Perhaps 
only Faulkner achieved that, successfully making the necessary imagina- 
tive projection and embodiment in what Tate calls his exploration of the 
‘““Greco-Trojan myth (Northerners as the upstart Greeks, Southerners as 
the older, more civilized Trojans).’’ That myth is the most persuasive 
image of the past in the present so far as modern southern literature is 
concerned, and as Tate points out in his fine essay on Sanctuary, it was 
most fully realized in The Sound and the Fury and Absalom, Absalom!. The 
difference in Faulkner’s fiction is his theme of the exploitation of nature, 
which Tate believes ‘‘adds a philosophical, even a mystical, dimension to 
the conventional Southern myth.” He goes on to say: ‘‘For most of us the 
myth is merely historical and secular. It is not . . . a myth of the cosmic Greek 
order”’ (italics mine). “But it did very well for the novel,” including The 
Fathers, although that novel lacks the dimension that would lift it into an 
original instinctive mythology, enabling it to transcend the secular his- 
torical imagination. 

Where, one might ask, does this leave Allen Tate in 1976, thirty 
years after Faulkner’s major phase and the great period of the Southern 
Renascence? His public life as a man of letters has achieved its fullness of 
definition. To examine his art and his criticism fully is to see it in the 
context of his life as a southerner in the twentieth century. One line of 
development in his writing has been from history and biography to 
autobiography, a pattern common to other leading Fugitives and 
Agrarians with the exception of Ransom. In Davidson’s case the incho- 
ate pattern was left unfulfilled; in Lytle’s it has emerged clearly with 
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the publication of A Wake for the Living; in Warren’s one predicts that the 
same design will appear in due time. 

What of the life itself? In ““A Southern Mode of the Imagination” 
Tate speaks of ‘the whole Virginian myth of the rooted man,”’ a man 
whom he calls Cicero Cincinnatus and describes briefly but comprehen- 
sively: ““ The accomplished Christian gentleman of the old South was the 
shadow, attenuated by evangelical Calvinism, of his Renaissance spiri- 
tual ancestor, who had been the creation of the rhetorical tradition, out of 
Aristotle through Cicero, distilled finally by Castiglione.” It is Tate’s 
genius and his peculiar history that has enabled him to write the most 
telling and brilliant criticism by any southerner in this century—and at 
the same time as part of that critical effort write the finest commentary 
on southern literature and its cultural context. (All but a little of that 
work appears in Essays of Four Decades and Memoirs and Opinions.) Had he 
not been uprooted in childhood and youth possibly his life would have 
been different and hence the complexion of his allegiance to the South 
and the church. Tate was not culturally deracinated, needless to say; but 
he was moved from one place to another—from Winchester, Kentucky, 
to Nashville, to various watering places—often enough to yearn for the 
travels to end. They continued for most of his days as his family contin- 
ued to disperse. 7he Fathers renders this experience in fiction and is a 
novel enabled by family history. Tate describes that history between 
1607 and 1914 in “A Lost Traveller’s Dream,” with particular emphasis 
on the way that it affected his early life. The time since 1914—the 
modern age—is so immediate as to be almost contemporary for a man 
like Allen Tate, who takes the long view of history; and his fragmentary 
recollections don’t extend beyond 1930. His life since that time is left 
largely to his biographer. 

Tate cannot be seen as the modern equivalent of the rooted man in 
the Virginia sense. As a young man perhaps that is what he most wanted 
to be, but he realized at the time that the South had little use for writers. 
Certainly he is far more educated than his counterpart in the Old South; 
like his masters Ransom and Eliot and his contemporaries Davidson, 
Brooks, and Warren he received a classical education. Even though he 
has said that nobody in the postmodern world is educated, he would 
have to be an exception (as would the others). In joining his domestic life 
to the profession of letters he has observed “‘no difference between his 
vocation and his avocation,”’ the unconscious attitude of the educated 
men whom he describes in ‘‘Several Thousand Books.’’ His own behav- 
ior in this regard has always been conscious and deliberate, and it has 
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been heightened by his ironical sense of the artist’s predicament in the 
modern world. 

“Wherever we are allowed best to realize our natures ... is the 
proper place to live. The Southern writer should if possible be a South- 
erner in the South. The sole condition that would make that possible is a 
profession of letters,’’ Tate wrote in 1935. The profession in the South 
now exists, even though its publishing apparatus is largely missing save 
for the loose academic establishment of university presses and literary 
quarterlies. Allen Tate has done more than any man to secure and 
elevate his profession in the South. In doing so he has maintained his 
allegiance to the region while he has also been impatient with it. (He 
wrote to Davidson in 1962: ‘“‘I have always been annoyed that the 
Southern Way of Life becomes a popular cause only when race relations 
are upset. If there isn’t more to the Southern way of life than this, it is 
not worth fighting for.”’) In the postmodern world Tate’s assessment in 
1935 has been confirmed: that the southern writer’s ‘‘political and social 
history, and his domestic life, [have] been severely adulterated no less by 
his fellow Southerners than by the people in the North to whom he fled.””’ 

That may appear to leave Tate where he stood in 1935, but his 
position in regard to the South is now less eccentric than it was forty 
years ago: that position, confirmed as modernism, which he helped to 
forge and to test, has run its course. Many of us in and out of the South 
stand on this bank and shoal of time in 1976 experiencing Tate’s feelings 
in 1918 toward our brave new world, being both of it and opposed to it. 
Because Allen Tate has courageously discharged his office as man of 
letters (art has sometimes triumphed at the expense of life as he has 
written his poetry and criticism), it is not only easier to comprehend the 
mad abstract dark of the contemporary world but in some respects easier 
to live in it. Such is the price of Tate’s vocation, and such is the price of 
his knowledge. 
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INTRODUCTION 


While Allen Tate was away from Nashville in the summer and fall of 1922, he 
corresponded with many of the Fugitives. With John Crowe Ransom, his former 
teacher and the acknowledged intellectual leader of the group, he initially was 
unsuccessful. Although he wrote several letters requesting information about the 
Fugitive and the activities of its contributors, he got little response. Then in a letter 
to Donald Davidson he asked for comments on “‘Nuptials,”’ a poem just completed. 
Davidson read it at the next meeting of the group and reported that it “‘seemed to 
stump the crowd”? but that ““John seemed to regard it as a powerful feat of arms.” 
When it was published in the Fugitive with the inscription To JCR, Ransom 
wrote to Tate immediately, and so the correspondence of the next half-century got 
fully underway. 

In Ransom’s opening letter he brought up a subject upon which he and Tate 
never agreed and one which in the next year would develop into a public controversy. 
This disagreement over Eliot and The Waste Land is described in Louise 
Cowan’s Fugitive Group, and the letters concerning it are not reproduced here. 

In the mid-twenties Ransom’s interests turned from poetry to literary theory, and 
he began to devote the major part of his creative energy to writing for the first time in 
systematic fashion the critical ideas that he had been formulating for more than a 
decade. During 1925 he wrote a few short critical pieces for the Fugitive, and to 
these Tate always responded, either by a letter or in an essay of his own. This 
exchange of ideas was extremely valuable to both men. The development of Ransom’s 
critical theory from the early 1920s until he began writing the essays for The 
World’s Body ten years later can be seen in the following selection of letters. 
Unfortunately Tate’s letters to Ransom have not survived. 

Within the limits of typographical convention Ransom’s letters appear exactly 
as they were written—and with as little editorial intrusion as possible. Hence Allen 
ts spelled Allan in the first letter, but insignificant misspellings (chiefly typographical 
errors) and other obvious lapses have been silently corrected. Marginalia have been 
inserted at appropriate points in the text. All letters, unless shown otherwise, were 
written from Nashville. The ellipsis points are Ransom’s: nothing in any letter has 
been omitted —Tuomas DaniEL YouNnG and GEORGE CoRE 


This selection of letters is published with the permission of Mrs. Robb Reavill 
Ransom. Her kindness is gratefully acknowledged. 
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JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


Letters, 1923-1927 


17 December [1922] 
Dear Allan: 


I’ve been really teetering on the edge of a letter for quite a few weeks. 
Perhaps the deciding force is the handsome dedication I find in the 
December Fucitive under the masterpiece. I liked the compliment 
immensely.’ 

Your new poems offered last night under Don’s sponsorship created 
a good deal of comment. The party lines were drawn about as usual, 
Whip Johnson and Whip Ransom polling their full party strengths. But 
we had one accession of importance to our side—Stevenson. After pub- 
lishing Nuptials and after his stout defenses of the modern point of view 
last night I am inclined to declare a half-holiday and celebrate a sinner 
saved. 

What do you think of the new Fucitive? I think mechanically it’s 
much the most attractive one yet. But I do beg to differ with one 
committee on the selections in some cases. My quarrel would be on the 
Moore selections and on the place of honor given to A CerTAIN MAN and 
on any place given to RONDEAU FOR AUTUMN. (I don’t quarrel any more 
about Nebrismus.’ Life is short. Kismet Selah.) 

It strikes me that the great poem of the number (after NupTiats 
always) is Percy’s.* I do like his tone—it’s like a rare old violin I 
suppose, mellow. I think all art should be like that. 

Ridley’s criticism was based on good foundations. I agree with you, 
only his vocabulary didn’t enable him to make his point. I get quite sick 
of continuous detail work in composition; I think the most of us (not 
often you) are like jeweler’s apprentices; we invent nothing, we hardly 


‘ Tate’s poem “‘Nuptials,” which appeared in the Fugitive, I (December, 1922), 116- 
was dedicated to Ransom. 
? A poem by Sidney Mttron Hirsch which appeared in the same number of the 
Fugitive. Tate and Davidson argued against the inclusion of this poem; but Ransom, 
Davidson believed, did not argue strongly enough against its publication. 

* William Alexander Percy, “Safe Secrets.” 


/> 
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see the whole, but we are good at cutting the individual stones. Our 
patterns that we make out of all our treasures are either nil or they are 
perfectly standard: WHAT WE LACK IS ESSENTIALLY ARTISTIC TASTE. Would 
it be painter’s parlance to say that we can paint but we can’t compose? 

But going far beneath that, let us speak to the old and eternal 
question. Waste Lanps doesn’t satisfy me though it is amazing. Do you 
recall that chapter in his prose book where he laments the absence of a 
form, from which void comes all this waste of the modern spirit unable to 
use its strength? Well, in poem after poem he is surely trying for the 
form; but hasn’t got it. The reason he hasn’t got it I take to be chiefly 
because the form has got to be a philosophy and no less. Here are some 
scattering (if not glittering) generalities about a work of art: The art- 
thing sounds like the first immediate transcript of reality, but it isn’t; it’s 
a long way from the event. It isn’t the raw stuff of experience. The 
passion in it has mellowed down—emotion recollected in TRANQUILLITY, 
etc., etc. Above all things else, the core of experience in the record has 
been taken up into the sum total of things and its relations there 
discovered are given in the work of art. That is why the marginal 
meanings, the associations, the interlinear element of a poem are all- 
important. The most delicate piece of work that a poet has to do is to 
avoid a misleading connection in his phrasing. There must not be a trace 
of the expository philosophical method, but nevertheless the substance of 
the philosophical conclusion must be there for the intelligent reader. The 
artist can’t stay off this necessity—can’t hold aloof, be the impartial 
spectator, the colorless medium of information, the carrier of a perfectly 
undirected passion, the Know-Nothing from Missouri. I can’t help 
believing more and more (it must be the trace that the classical ped- 
agogy has left on me) that the work of art must be perfectly serious, ripe, 
rational, mature—full of heart, but with enough head there to govern 
heart. The young man (I don’t mean as measured by his teeth) Aristotle 
said was incapable of moral philosophy; I don’t know about that, but I 
feel sure he is not up to poetry. ——— Back to T.S.E. again, he has the 
gift of tongues but thinks he must keep the hemispheres out of it. Hasn’t 
it struck you as amazing that he shows so much wisdom in his prose 
while he favors a poetic vernacular that is utterly irrationalized? And 
isn’t it pure pretense (unconscious pretense I will say) to write as if 
wisdom were not and pure blank tracts of experience—waste lands— 
were all there is? There’s no such thing either as pure blank irony— 
that’s artificial, and passes inevitably into tragic irony or pity or some- 
thing with a solid substance of dogma even, or else sterilizes the artistic 
impulse back of it. 
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This is hopeless dull stuff I’ve been getting off. I should have 
condensed it and made your pain shorter. Here’s another thing about 
Eliot that has struck me: (1) Nuptiats antedated Waste LaANps and 
contained most of its effective devices—only it has a proper continuity 
and singleness that W L has not. Notably Nuptiats has little bits of 
refrains from proverbs and the vernacular of the day that I imagine the 
world never saw till W L came to its attention,—never saw used that 
way, | mean. And (2) have you been struck with any resemblance 
between Vachel Lindsay (of all people) and Eliot? The latter is a kind of 
burlesque or reductio ad absurdum of the former, carries three or four 
times as many tunes forward at one time, and repeats with unholy mock- 
unction things that Vachel gets out of his system with revival fervor. 
Funny. 

I send my two last efforts. Have done little good this term, but now 
that Curry gets back on to his job and I am going to move with my wife 
and baby to where I can cultivate a rather less complicated domestic life 
(it’s on 17th Ave. S. near Ward Belmont) I'll have a better chance. Note 
last night’s exhibit, the long one; it’s in blank verse; rimes and jingles 
were getting intolerable; and if littlke Max seems any good I'll do some 
more about him.‘ Please give me a long criticism about them; some 
faults I see plain, but I want to see the others. 

About time I was acknowledging your former criticisms. They were 
just right—your exceptions to my metrical vagaries in the short one well 
taken. As to the other one, Here Lies A Lapy, your compliments far too 
handsome, but the Lirerary REviEW OF THE EVENING Post snapped it 
up all the same. 

I enclose a fulmination from the latter journal bearing on the pre- 
vious discussion. I could swallow it whole if it were not so sadly in the 
best manner of a little pedagog. 

We all hope you are coming for the big Christmas meeting. At that 
time I am going to launch my insurrection about next year’s Fugitive. 

I’m tired of waiting on the English proposition and the other day 
sent off a Mss. To Harcourt’s.* Harcourt handled my stuff before when 
he was with Henry Holt, and I think has a mild prepossession in my 
favor. Anyway, it’s a better Mss. than the one Holt returned me early in 
the summer. 

Why don’t you collect your choicest wares and offer them to a 
publisher? Don and I think you have enough stuff to go big in volume 
form. — Ever yours, John Crowe Ransom 


‘First Travels of Max,” Fugitive, II (June-July, 1923), 86-87. 
° An early version of Chills and Fever (which was published by Knopf in 1924). 
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15 April ,1924] 
Dear Tate: 


Was quite glad to get such a fine letter. It is a good thing there are a 
few choice spirits—not all departed—to cultivate the real epistolary 
amenities: I will say this, you are well-nigh the last surviving member of 
your fine species! 

Since the appearance of the April Fugitive about four days ago, have 
perused your prose article® with considerable care and some frequency, 
and finally elicited from it some of the fine ideas which you have so 
precariously and prodigally therein hinted at. But speaking of the “‘ra- 
tional exposition” which would appear to be J.C.R.’s desideration,’ you 
evidently realize that you haven’t qualified—you don’t care and why 
should you? 

Now how do we differ in free verse? For the life of me I can’t see that 
exactly. You say, free verse is O.K. for a man whose stuff is good enough 
to go down in one way or another—see Sandburg. I| agree. But you say, 
only for such a man will it do. Then you turn to poetry as an “art having 
to do with verse-forms and kindred paraphernalia” —you imply that 
the art in itself (notwithstanding the exceptional Sandburg) has to do by 
definition with these paraphernalia. On the third page you show how 
necessary they are. 

And how about this? (You plead guilty to Sophist, and now Socrates 
would question you.) Admitting that you define the function of the 
paraphernalia one way, and | another, still you too regard them as 
necessary; and how then will you escape my dualism? How can a man 
“casually” use these paraphernalia when he knows he must? Since you 
picture me as putting the premium on an “‘antic capacity” for virtuosity, 
can’t I return the compliment? In either system the poet must (a) make 
sense and (b) with the same words make meter. . . . ‘“ Their stanza .. . is 
a pattern erected only to be broken down. . . rime, a device for artificial 
emphasis or dramatic suspense. . . .”’ Do you then figure that this higher 
sort of rime, that is so felicitous, “comes natural’’? So far as you use my 
paraphernalia, my dear man, you will have to pay the same price that I 
do. 


Or do you want Polyphonic prose: Of course you are aware that so- 
called rimes (i.e., correspondences) recur momentarily in all prose 
speech quite casually? But the minute they come where they are re- 


*“One Escape from the Dilemma.” 
*“The Future of Poetry,”’ Fugitive, II] (February, 1924), 2-4. 
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quired—e.g. at line-ends—they become rimes proper; and there is “‘art”’ 


in this. 

‘They erect sound-patterns only to break them down again for a 
greater illusion of freedom.’ This is very ingenious, but have you really 
considered if it is true? In the first place, do you think you can sub- 
stantiate it among the poets of the tradition as you saucily imply? 
Waiving “inviolable” —since nobody but Pope regarded the ruler as 
inviolable, and not even Pope for that matter—didn’t every one of them 
look on rime and stanzas as a pretty definite, determinate pattern, and 
one just about as much so as another? Give us some cases! And in the 
second place, here’s what your theory would involve: a stanza, rigid and 
nonsensical and extreme, followed by a series of non-stanzas, elastic and 
free and spontaneous; a horrible example first of the evils of slavery, and 
then the labor of love that is free and good; an argument for freedom by 
the device of contrast. Now do we have that in modern poems? Surely 
not. A good poem is homogeneous. I would imagine this is the truer (if 
tamer) psychology: the poet hates his bondage—the patterns; but he 
knows it is the condition of his art; and so he takes just as much liberty 
as he can: If experimentally minded, he goes pretty far, testing (1) 
whether he will conform sufficiently to remain in his art, or failing that, 
(2) whether he may not be a Sandburg, and have stuff good enough to 
stand in any shape, art or no art. 

As to the “rational exposition” question, I don’t assume that either 
poetry or prose is exclusively confined to it. But if on the contrary you 
assume, as one might think you do, that the “pure presentation of ideas 
and sensations” is the business of poetry, somebody will ask you: ‘‘Sup- 
pose it’s done in prose—free verse—is it then poetry?” It will be embar- 
rassing. 

But though I have trouble with your pp. 1 and 3, your p. 2 seems to 
me as good a thing as you've ever done—or anybody else in that field. 
And I admire many other bits here and there. But honestly I question if 
the whole is worth the immense labor of working it out that falls upon 
the reader. 

Well, there it is! Doubtless you detect the pedagogical flavor in what 
I say. I’ve been thinking of your admirable reviews in Don’s page:?® it’s 
clear you are cultivating “rational exposition” on the sly, and I for one 
like it, up to a certain point. 

* Ransom is not quoting Tate exactly; Tate’s sentence reads: “Their stanza, or any 
metrical scheme, is a pattern erected only to be broken down for an increased illusion of 


freedom.” 
® From February 4, 1924, to November 30, 1930, Donald Davidson edited a book page 
in the Nashville Tennessean. 
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Your poem” was read in the original form at the last meeting 8 days 
ago. Your revision is an enormous improvement. Much criticism was 
indulged on the original version and a good time was had by all. | 
endeavored to make two points. First, it is remarkable in your poetry for 
a great development of the discursive reason; you have an admirable 
fulness and flexibility of style. Second, in theme it is antipractical; I 
contending (against Curry e¢ al.) that its theme is that of a young man 
whose science, or naturalism, or rationalism, unfits him, to his own 
sorrow, for the romantic attitude even where he is challenged by a very 
inviting situation. In the revision, however, this anti-romanticism seems 
to me a little mitigated. It’s certainly an able performance, any way you 
take it. As a substitute member of the Selection Committee (in Jesse’s 
place) I might say it was declined for the April number on the ground 
that the prose piece of the same author’s was already pretty esoteric, and 
more of the same might have tended to excess. 

Will we see you with us this summer? And what’s the news from 
Yale? 

Many thanks for your kind words about Poet Laureate."' The old 
Chancellor has taken quite a fancy to my prose stuff, is still ‘‘off’’ my 
poetry. —Yours, John C. R. 


P.S. (On another reading): 

1. ‘The older song is in a very real sense more traditional than any other 
mode practiced by poets at the present time.””’? What does it mean? 

2. ‘‘Baudelaire’s Theory of Correspondences is at once the backbone of 
Modern poetic diction and the character which distinguishes it from 
both the English Tradition and free verse (an escape from the di- 
lemma).” Considering your title, this is the backbone of your article. But 
strikes me as one of the most fantastic dogmas you ever could tie to. 
Shakespeare has a lot of correspondences; I daresay the Imagists have; if 
they (Vers Librists, Imagists) don’t, suppose they should—would they 
then be Vers Librists or moderns? And chiefly, don’t you imagine that I 
can cite you scores of modern poems, wholly acceptable as such, which 
haven’t a scrap of correspondences about them? This is really a most 


© Probably ‘‘Prothesis for Marriage,’’ which appeared in the Double Dealer, VI (Au- 
gust-September, 1924), 214. 

"' Ransom’s “The Poet Laureate” appeared in the Literary Review, IV (March 29, 
1924), 625-26. 

Again Ransom’s quotation is inexact. Tate wrote: “For the older song has as- 
sumed a variation—as I believe, a development, and is in a very real sense more tradi- 
tional than any other mode practiced by poets at the present time. 
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nonsensical differentia, my fine Allen!! Can’t see how I forgot to men- 
tion it above—struck me as something fierce. —J.C.R. 


22 April [1924] 
Dear Allen: 


I reply instantly to your latest, just arrived, though it will involve a 
certain reduction from the fine proportions of the letter that you are 
entitled to, and that I should write if I had more than these 30 minutes at 
my disposal just this afternoon. 

It is evident that my letter went forth and stands convicted of the 
serious charge (for a rational expositor) of not having said what it 
intended. I am staggered at the monument of discourtesy which I have 
erected. | wasn’t at all consciously in any belittling attitude as I surveyed 
your article and tried to collect my fugitive thoughts. I particularly 
deplore my having raised the question whether it was worth the reader’s 
time to work out your system: that, | suppose, was another of the 
overstatements which are pedagogically sound (receiving their justifica- 
tion from Plato himself) but damnable between friends. The difficulty of 
making you fully out was extreme: that was about all I had a right to 
say. And furthermore: My attention in the letter was occupied mostly 
with points in the negative sense, and I failed to specify the many things 
that were admirable. And I should have noted, too, what I saw from the 
start, that you had undertaken a subject of which the inherent difficulty 
made a full exposition impossible in the limits assigned you. 

Your most recent letter clears up some other confusions that existed 
in my mind. For example, I see that you are specifically thinking of a 
certain school of poets whose differentia is in the correspondences. (And 
by the by, I used the word in my letter in two senses, and I understood 
the sense in which your article had used it.) Now I guess I am excessively 
dogmatic, in spite of a vast disrespect for dogma that I entertain, but | 
wouldn’t undertake to deny the existence of such a school. My errors 
and lapses are far too violent for me to waive the good old alibi of plain 
ignorance. And here was what threw me off: It seemed to me that you 
were defining the school at the moment by the metrical test; you seemed 
to locate them along a line of which one extreme was the tradition and 
the other was free verse; and I| therefore raised the question whether you 
would find that the school you discovered by the metrical differentia 
would turn out to be the very same school that you might discover by a 
totally unrelated other differentia. 
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This topic would stand considerable expansion and expatiation still, 
but I forbear at this writing. After all, I believe it is a fact that you are the 
only available victim for me, when it comes to giving my aesthetic 
theories an airing; and it is possible (though I do not wish to flatter 
myself) that I am one of the most accessible responses you yourself can 
find when you are similarly engaged. 

I would much like to see some aesthetics done at great and fitting 
length on your part. 

Last night’s meeting of the Fugitives was a good one, as things are 
going. Jesse read by long odds the best poem of considerable length (150 
lines)'* that a Fugitive had yet perpetrated. Your sonnet was read, ad- 
mired, and condemned in the most standard manner. Your word of 
explanation is illuminating; especially as I thought you had in the 
octette given to the bridgegroom such a perversion of his customary role 
that you exposed yourself to a certain ridicule [I] think is extremely 
good. It is especially good for your purpose, of which Don has told me. I 
am sure you have enough stuff to go to the publisher with, and wish I 
could see a copy of the whole thing some time while you are waiting to 
hear your fate. 

Morley wrote me the most effusive letter of praises I ever had, about 
my manuscript, and then spilled a little of it in his column in the Post. 
He says: “‘Have no fear: beyond the possible probable shadow of doubt I 
will get you a good publisher for your really glorious farrago.’’ Good 
words, mates: By the way, my title is CHILLS AND FEVERs. 

Write me when you think I deserve it. Curry is coming for a call 
directly and I'll close while I may. —Yours ever, John 


6 May [1924] 
Dear Allen: 


I wish you could have listened in on our meeting of last evening. In 
the first place, you would have been able to renew your slipping con- 
fidence that you had cast in your lot among friends. I believe a letter is in 
process of getting itself written to express to you more formally the sense 
of the group as deeply appreciative of your labors and loyalty on behalf 
of the common cause,—l. and |. which have never seemed to waver 
despite the fact that you so obviously were in the position of an extremely 
attenuated minority. We all, as a matter of fact, despite the naturally 
tyrannous tendencies of any overwhelming majority, feel thoroughly 


'§ “Eden,” Fugitive, II] (June, 1924), 72-75. 
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disposed to render you full credit for the value of your services and to 
give you the most ample representation in any exhibit of the work of the 
group. Of course in the long run, there is no estimating the value of any 
highly differentiated departure on the part of an individual—who knows 
which of the individual men may ultimately become the cornerstone -of 
the edifice? Caution at least would prompt us against any exclusions. 

Except in the case of the peculiar individualities of Messrs Frank 
and Hirsh. And you would have been amused and edified to note how, in 
the course of a long and rather quiet discussion of the verities of group 
procedure, last night, we frankly took the position that the dear maga- 
zine was open to any sort of performance that could style itself Modern; 
not to the antique, Oriental, or Semitic modes. The victims assented 
very handsomely. The point was made and assented to, that such policy 
had indeed produced its results: had reached the critical audience it was 
aimed at; and no departure is contemplated or petitioned for. So though 
you may be a minority, your inalienable rights are secured to you in 
perpetuity; whereas there is another minority party which can never 
rejoice in those blessings. 

More and more, at each meeting, there develops a great dis- 
inclination to abandon the Fugitive. We are now committed to finishing 
the year on the present basis, with Back’ as goat; and with the ex- 
pectation of going on ourselves indefinitely, the ways and means to be 
later determined. So I really believe there’s life in the old carcass yet. 

About criticism again. To enlarge on a point I had already made 
and you had already seemed to approve. Instead of naming two differ- 
entiae as defining your Twentieth Century model, you named three: the 
formal, the philosophical, and the rhetorical (if I may so denominate the 
matter of the Correspondences). My own article dealt almost wholly 
with the formal, and I was led by the common fallacy of protection of my 
own interests into thinking that you were dealing primarily with the 
formal in your article; whence I| was at a loss to know how your Modern 
group, defined by formal marks, could also be a group capable of 
definition by still other marks. In other words, I thought your perfor- 
mance was dialectical and a prion; you wanted to establish a mode of 
compromise which would escape an ugly dilemma. But in fact, it seems 
rather from what you say that you had in mind an actual group which 


Jacques Back, manager of a Nashville advertising agency, served as business direc- 
tor of the Fugitive from October, 1923, through December, 1924. A note in the December, 
1924, issue states that “without his assistance and generous interest, it is doubtful whether 
the magazine could have survived during the past eighteen months.” 
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did actually present several distinguishing marks. Personally, my own 
disquietude is wholly over the formal difficulties; I would take it for 
granted that the other differentia will attend any good performance, 
whatever the form may be; so it has been in the past. The traditional 
poets generally have defined themselves sharply but under a common 
conception of form; but it is this form that is broken down now. Philoso- 
phies and rhetorical modes may come and go, but the matter of the form 
is with us now and forever. An art defines itself as an adventure in a 
given form. 

Now we are each probably in error in taking a very limited state- 
ment of the other’s and inferring that it represents the sum of the other’s 
understanding. I am now quite ready to believe that your resources 
are more extensive than your actual show in the small context. On 
the other hand, I beg you to believe that I am aware of a good many 
difficulties in my way though I may seem to deal very hurriedly with 
them. 

I do feel entitled to impeach your treatment as exposition. I feel that 
you are in contact with red-hot truth, for you continually drop glowing 
and impressive sparks whenever you wax critical. But you tend to rely 
successively on the sparks, when we want a continuous blaze. In other 
words, you get hold of a beautiful intuition and immediately antagonize 
your followers by founding a Church thereon; when the probability is, 
you have stopped considerably short of the core of truth and are naming 
some accidental relation or other as THE FUNDAMENTALS. I should think 
you ought to get your own consent to a little subordination among your 
(seemingly) perfectly insubordinate ideas. It is poetic, Modern, and 
pluralistic to exalt each in turn to the pinnacle; but the net result is 
confusion, which I feel is not really your purpose in prose, at any rate. 
Why are you not more provisional, tentative, qualified, disparaging, as 
you contemplate the Stream of your Ideas? It may be my expectation is 
quite commonplace and pedagogical, but I have been expecting all these 
years to find from you a piece of critical prose that has a single leading 
idea, one that lends itself to rather plain statement, and treated at a 
length which will allow for about a thousand brilliant excursions hither 
and yon, but with so much resolution that from every one of these 
excursions you can effect your safe return? In the end, I think you 
probably have no conception how powerful would be the single impres- 
sion of an idea so leading and so dominating, that is, if you have ever 
thought of impressing the academic mind. 

As an example of the sort of thesis with which I have no confidence 
whatever that you could deal with safety, I cite: The Impossibility of 
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Aristotelian Classicism in Modern Poetry. There is a subject which 
would call out all your worst vices. 

As you see, I am taking you at your word about the belligerent 
attitude between friendly critics. 

About some criticism of your own, for which I am much obliged,— 
you have confirmed my judgment but not my secret wish about Religio 
Medici Kentuckiensis.’® I have consigned it to oblivion. Yet I was 
tempted, because Steve chose to praise it as a masterpiece; one can 
agree with any absurdity that is in one’s favor. The example in point was 
merely a very dull dramatic monologue. About Ada Ruel I don’t believe 
I can agree with you entirely; I have kept it, with some change of title.’* I 
wonder if it can be that it offends you in some detail or other only? It 
seems to me quite tolerable stuf’, but not calculated to make the great 
ones totter on their thrones. 

About my recent stuff generally: Religio Medici is more than a year 
old. I never even typed it till lately, as 1 didn’t think much of it. My 
recent poems, in reverse order as nearly as I can recollect, are: Miss 
Euphemia; Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son; Ada Ruel; Bells for John 
Whiteside’s Daughter; Prometheus; Captain Carpenter. Somehow | 
can't appropriate a value as | should like from your criticism here, and 
your explanation as found in my supposititious dualism. I feel on the 
contrary that the formal difficulty of late has somewhat receded for me; 
and that in general my method of composition is not peculiar to myself. 
Really, | doubt if one without the advantage of such self-committal as | 
may have made publicly in my article’’ would find a formal criticism 
there. Incidentally, | quite agree that the form is organic with the 
matter, and so in effect | urged in my article: it is the formal pre- 
occupation that destroys art, which must not appear meditated; nor be 
meditated, for that matter. 

About my former criticism of your sonnet, in which I did not make 
myself clear. | meant that your treatment of the theme (rather than the 
title) laid you open, rather, to ridicule from your enemies; after all, 
wouldn't it strike the average Philistine as the most incredible pose to 
hear the bridegroom introducing himself to the bride in the terms you 
use? Of course it isn’t a pose; but most artists in your situation would 
prefer to defend themselves by putting wit into the premises, for wit is 
the best sign of a man’s capacity for self-defense. Compare your Epitha- 


© This poem was never published. 

‘© Appeared as “Ada Ruel” in the Fugitive, HII (April, 1924), 39; title changed to “The 
Tall Girl” in Chills and Fever (1924) 

'7*The Future of Poetry.” 
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lamion”™ with any other that is on record: it is a most marvelous betrayal 
of a réle! 

And so forth, and so forth. Now to school after this nonsense. —As 
usual, John 


May 9 


P.S. These 3 days I have fought off an urge to dismiss this screed to 
Rockport, W. Va.—but that Freudian entity the Censor kept inhibiting 
me till now I find from Don that Lumberport is more accurate. I feel that 
your residence in the State has been so brief as yet that you will pardon 
me for assuming that your name alone, irrespective of the address, would 
furnish a sufficient identification on a piece of mail. 

As to Monday’s meeting: I find again that my tones seem rather cold. 
As a matter of fact, you are persona gratissima in our eyes—a priceless 
value to a dull stodgy group. Even in absence you have inspired us to 
rededicate ourselves to honest criticism of our weekly stints: now each 
reading is followed by criticism from each member in turn, and the author is 
at least assured of having reactions to go by. But once more, we miss you 
sadly; parliaments are sleepy affairs when they are suddenly deprived of 
the obstructions, jibes, and provocations of their Left. We all hope you 
can be with us again this summer. 

Do you remember—did I tell you—that when I quizzed Knopf 
about the possibility of changes in the Ms which they had accepted, they 
agreed, on the proviso that I consult with Morley about the final form of 
it? Well, I sent it off to him last week, and learn today that Religio 
Medici (one of a lot of extras I sent him as in my judgment unworthy) 
has been inserted and so therefore committed to posterity instead of 
oblivion. 

But that will be enough about this bad poem—or you'll be com- 
mitting it to memory, and prostituting a noble intellect. —John 


P.S. 2. (Terrible Afterthought) 


Look at this prose affair and give me a criticism if it inspires any. It’s 
come back to me from whither I had sent it. And could you return it 
pretty soon? —JCR 


Indian Hills, Denver, Colorado 


** Ransom is apparently referring to “Prothesis for Marriage.” 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW 
5 September [1926] 


Dear Allen: 


My reply to your recent favors will fall into two parts; this is the first 
one, and is a little further elaboration of my aesthetical ideas, in which 
my interest is now, since I have official status with my Authorities as a 
Composer in absentia, professional. This gives me a certain feeling of 


pretentiousness. 

The second part will be more personal, and devoted mostly to an 
opinion on the poems you were good enough to send me. My excuse for 
the order of the parts is, | am doing the easier one first. 

I will call my study, unless I am subsequently disillusioned by 


unforeseen developments, 
Tue Tuirp Moment 


The three moments in the historical order of experience are as 


follows: 
1. First Moment. 


Bear in mind that the moments as I shall describe them are immensely 
simplified and ideal. The first moment is the original experience—pure 
of all intellectual content, unreflective, concrete, and singular; there are 
no distinctions, and the subject is identical with the Whole. /nfancy—Pure 
E xperience. 


Il. Second Moment. 


The moment after. This moment is specific for human experience as 
distinguished from the ideally animal experience. Biologically man is 
peculiar in that he must record and use his successive experiences; the 
beasts are not under this necessity; with them the experience is the end 
in itself, and takes care of itself. In the second moment cognition takes 
place; never mind the fact that cognition is always recognition, and 
presupposes ‘wo moments,—for we can say that the First Moment must 
be repeated before the time arrives for the (qualitatively) second moment. 
Youth—Science. The feature of the second moment is, it is now that the 
record must be taken of the first moment that has just transpired. This 
record proceeds inevitably by way of concepts discovered in cognition. It is 
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the beginning of science. Its ends are practical; but its means are 
abstractions; and these, it must be insisted, are subtractions from the 
whole. Now what becomes of the whole in this operation? A feature, or 
several features, are taken up and spread upon the record; let us say, 
they are written down on lasting tablets; at the least, they go into that 
Ready Memory where items of knowledge are constantly in use, and 
constantly available. The rest goes somewhere and is preserved, else we 
could never miss it; it goes, according to Bergson, into Pure Memory; 
according to the modern school of psychologists, into the Unconscious, 
where it is far from idle, and whence it somewhere, sometime, will come 
up again. So experience becomes History, conceptualized knowledge, in 
respect to a part, and Unconscious Knowledge, lost knowledge, in 
respect to the vast residue of the unconceptual. So also is generated the 
cognitive or scientific habit; which is that which disposes us to shorten 
the subsequent First moments of our experience to the minimum, to 
dwell upon our subsequent fresh experiences only long enough to reduce 
them as here; and which is so powerful when formed that many of us 
unquestionably spend most of our waking lives in entertaining or arriv- 
ing at concepts. 


Ill. Third Moment. 


We become aware of the deficiency of the record. Most of experience is 
quite missing from it. All our concepts and all our histories put together 
cannot add up into the wholeness with which we started out. Philosophi- 
cal syntheses do no good—the Absolutists are quaint when they try to 
put Humpty-Dumpty together again by logic—they only give us a 
Whole which, as Kant would say, is obtained by comprehensto logica and 
not by comprehensio aesthetica—a Whole which it is only necessary to say 
fails to give us satisfaction. Maturity—Aesthetic and Reconciliation. The 
world of science and knowledge which we have laboriously constructed 
is a world of illusion; not one of its items can be intuited; we suddenly 
appear to ourselves as monsters, as unnatural members of humanity; 
and we move to right outselves again. (The scientific world, as seen on 
these terms, quite clearly appears as an artificial or phenomenal world, 
and so our objection is quite regular and eclectic.) How can we get back 
to that first moment? There is only one answer: By images. The Imagi- 
nation is the faculty of Pure Memory, or unconscious mind; it brings out 
the original experiences from the dark storeroom, where we dwell upon 
them with a job proportionate to our previous despair. And therefore, 
when we make images, we are regressive; we are trying to reconstitute an 
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experience which we once had, only to handle and mutiliate. Only, we 
cannot quite reconstitute them. Association is too strong for us; the habit 
of cognition is too strong. The images come out much mixed and 
adulterated with concepts. Experience without concepts is advocated by 
some systems, and has some healing power, but it is not an adult mode; 
it cannot really produce images without concepts, but only an imageless 
and conceptless state; as in the Dionysian state of Nietzsche or the 
Orientalism of Schopenhauer. What we really get, therefore, by this 
deliberate recourse to images, is a mixed world composed of both images 
and concepts; or a sort of practicable reconciliation of the two worlds. 
Therefore we are not really opposed to science, except as it monopolizes 
and warps us; we are perfectly content to dwell in the phenomenal world 
for much of our time; this is to be specifically human; we would not be 
babes nor beasts; we require merely the fulness of life, which is existence 
in the midst of all our faculties. And our Aesthetic can never deny 
science wholly, which would be wildly romantic, and not reasonable; if 
not quite suicidal. Science is a kind of blindness, but necessary and 
useful; exactly as the typical successful mercenary appears blind to the 
poet, but still is indispensable. An important detail is, to show why, with 
our formed cognitive habit or apparatus, we cannot have fresh experience of 
first moments; because they disintegrate as fast as they come. And this 
corollary: In Nature as compared with Art, our sense of Wholeness is 
extremely vague and unsatisfactory; the artistic contemplation of nature 
is better, a very advanced state, in which we are conscious of the scene as 
we might have conceptualized it, and at the same time of the scene as we 
actually do persist in intuiting it. But this is quite like Art: a Mixture. 
(This leads to a distinction between Romantic or Pure tendencies and 
Gothic or Mixed which is like the distinction between the East and the 
West.) 
My next head will be: 


Works of the Third Moment 


There seem to be five different states, or operations, in which we try to 
reconstitute the fugitive first moment; and the order of presentation 
which we choose will be that in which conscious intention is exhibited 
from lowest to highest. 

1. Dreams. These are compensatory regressions not intended. 

2. Fancies, or day-dreams. In which at least consent is present. 

3. Religion. Where we are almost conscious of the significance of the 
State. 
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4. Morals. Where we wilfully, and with a certain sophistication, 
induce that sort of obscurantism which ignores cognition and calcu- 
lation; which would be mere instinct except that we know what we are 
doing. Thoroughly Romantic and anti-Scientific. With a minimum of 
image. Except where it associates itself with 3. 

5. Art. Attended with pretty complete purpose and sophistication. 
And equipped with technique. 

But naturally I do not propose on short notice (i.e., in my book) to give a 
complete or even schematic statement of all the arts; I proceed without 
more ado to 


Poetry 


And here my treatment will be as suggested by the general method of my 
approach, which gives us, I think, some novelties as compared with the 
worn doctrines now in vogue. Essentially: Poetry is always the exhibit of 
Opposition and at the same time Reconciliation between the Conceptual 
or Formal and the Individual or Concrete. An obvious case of the Formal 
is meter; which nevertheless does not seem to impair the life and effec- 
tiveness of the Concrete Experience. They coexist. This obvious fact was 
what started me off, years ago, into this whole way of reasoning. 

But I pause to make this Remark: I appreciate the enormous psy- 
chological difficulties in the way of stating myself. I have often wondered 
how aesthetes, logicians, metaphysicists ever had the courage to pro- 
pound anything, in view of the slippery psychological entities they have, 
to handle; but my effort seems to involve no more than anybody-else’s. 
—Yours for the first instalment, John C. Ransom.’ 


20 February 1927 


Dear Allen: 


I was intensely pleased by your beautiful (equal emphasis on the your 
and the beautiful) review of my book.” I had not expected that you would 
entertain these sentiments. Even now I feel like wondering whether your 
remarks are: 1) your habitual honest reflections, or 2) the fruit of your 
generosity as a friend. In either case I find pleasure, and perhaps would 
as soon have it one way as the other. (Note for Proofing: The ‘“‘English 


** This book-length study in aesthetic theory was destroyed by Ransom after he 
decided that it was “hopelessly abstract.” 
7° Review of Two Gentlemen in Bonds, Nation, CXXIV (March 30, 1927), 346. 
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publication” was ‘“‘Grace after Meat,” not ‘‘G. before M.”’ Graves’ title, 
by the way. JCR) 

I should add, that you have done me the honor of more inward 
examination than I have yet secured from any source. You will unques- 
tionably agree that the critics don’t usually come anywhere near the 
heart of the matter—ironically enough, | haven’t “got”? your own work, 
and I confess it with some shame. I am obliged to see that in rationalism 
and Noblesse Oblige you have picked out two cues that penetrate very 
deep into my stuff—and I rather like, too, the more synthetic concept of 
the Old South under which you put them. George Bond has just re- 
viewed me in the Dallas paper along the usual lines: my Southernism is 
suspect, it is far less than 100 per cent; whereas the Southernism he has 
in mind is a recent feminized (or, as you say, sentimentalized) vulgarism 
that presents a terrible declension if | know anything about the values. 
Anyhow, I don’t write consciously as a Southerner or a non-Southerner. 
It is perhaps for that reason that I am not willing as yet to confess that I 
shall not write any more poetry, or that when I do it will be a redun- 
dancy along the old lines. If | am not mistaken, | shall be compelled to 
keep on writing poetry for the very consideration that makes me believe 
that that way lies health and sanity; but I have a notion that it will 
become more and more radical and fundamental and less and less local. 

| hope you meet John Gould Fletcher as he stops East on his way 
back to England. He is a very fine old-fashioned Southern aristocrat, 
with a mind that is not much poetically, I am afraid, but yet is absolutely 
independent and considerably active, and a personality that is about as 
decent and fine as any I’ve met in a long time. He was here this week and 
Don and I were delighted with him. He’s going to Boston to see Aiken 
and Bill Elliott, both apparently his warm friends. He remarked in his 
lecture, by the way, that the Ironists (a group which for him includes 
Eliot, Aiken, and the Fugitives) are peculiarly a Southern set; Eliot 
being the northermost, and hailing from St. Louis; this bunch, he says, 
particularly in the case of Eliot of course, are the only American poets 
who are having any influence on young Englishmen. 

It happens that I wrote you a letter last week on the occasion of your 
New Republic article?’—this letter is still hanging fire, waiting to be 
fixed up for a properer detonation. I'll let it stay where it is, and fire a 
fresher blast herewith. Your article I considered not only the best thing 
on the subject that I had encountered, but the best piece of exposition of 
a difficult thesis that I had found of yours anywhere. I admire it extrava- 
gantly. 

* “The Revolt Against Literature,”’ New Republic, XLIX (February 9, 1927), 329-30. 
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I raise two queries only. Do you not, like Richards, stake everything 
on the chance of recovering some cosmological values out of the debris? 
That seems to me the source of your unhopefulness. I agree with you 
that you have to reject Richards’ device of suspended belief—you can’t 
write poetry with your fingers crossed, you can’t tell truth by means of 
lies. My own solution is just this: The poets are through with cosmolo- 
gies and Magical Views. In the place of these vulgarisms, these obses- 
sions with pure magnitude, they will simply exhibit the infinite of quality 
that is in every situation anywhere, anytime. The poet, again, will 
simply refer concept to image, with the intention and with the effect of 
showing how the concept, the poor thin thing, is drowned in the image, 
how the determinate is drowned in the contingent, and how, ultimately, 
this world can neither be understood nor possessed. In the poet’s art we 
will have to see, if we are willing to look at all, a religious, and a humble 
attitude to which we will come perforce after the conceited Subjectivism 
into which we have been persuaded by the practical and the scientific life 
alike. The issue will take place on its most emotional and poignant 
plane, of course, when the concepts referred back to reality are the 
dearest concepts; in the degree that poetry approaches to this plane, it 
approaches tragedy, and I think that serious poetry always approaches 
tragedy. In tragedy we admit to the impertinence of the whole possessive 
attitude, to the failure of our effort to grasp and to dominate the world. 
But in tragedy also we return to another very fundamental and very 
healing attitude which is the attitude of Respect. Such is our native 
dualism. We should alternate these affections doubtless—there are ob- 
viously two extremes in which we follow a unilateral principle,—we can 
be 100 per cent Occidentals and sacrifice all quality, or we can be pure 
Orientals and sacrifice all quantitative calculation and practice. Poetry 
and tragedy arise under neither one of these exclusive principles; poetry 
is the sense of the dualism. If you have no dear concepts, to which you 
have given everything in your time, your images are children’s images 
and without meaning and substance. But if you still cherish your con- 
cepts without a suspicion! —well, just look round at us and see us doing 
that very thing in these days! 

It is in this sense—which I am expressing much too briefly—that | 
seem to myself to be much more radical than you yourself. | simply 
renounce Cosmology and Magic. 

Second query: Do you not attach too much importance to the 
principle of a community between the poet and his public? Very fine 
thing if possible. But poets can’t wait on that. To some extent they are 
not merely the expression, they are also the prophets and teachers of 
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their compatriots. Poetry comes out spontaneously, not after looking to 
see if the times are ripe. Too much fine poetry has had to wait on its 
public to come after it, and the values in it have been posthumous. 
Poetry is individual first, it is social second. It is not so important that 
Dante’s public believed in the Trinity; more important that Dante did. 

My view is that we must, as Critics, not only define the fictions of 
science for what they are, but also the fictions of philosophy. Philosophy 
of the usual or “constructive” sort, and not of the Kantian or critical 
sort, is an attempt to formulate in a more sophisticated way, but still, to 
formulate, the reality which science has quite obviously failed to grasp. 
So are religious systems. Their formulas must be questioned. They 
particularly are under illusions of grandeur and magnitudes. The State, 
the Soul, God, the World, the Cosmos (with a capital)—these are types 
of the scientific fiction put together by reason and quite exceeding the 
senses: Supersensibles. They have in this condition no aesthetic quality, 
no reality. But religion, art (of the old order), and philosophy have more 
or less slily, more or less flagrantly, tried to animate them, to give them 
quality and life. Hence religious art, and hence such philosophical 
formulas as Purposiveness (Kant), The Idea (Hegel), God (Words- 
worth), Will (Schopenhauer), Personality (Lipps), Organism (White- 
head), and Freedom (Sanborn).” Actually these constructions are anal- 
ogies and fictions, supersensibly made to resemble the Sensibles. What 
we require always is to return simply to the senses; and this means, not 
that there is any superior certainty attaching to sensibles, (seeing that 
everything is certain according to the New Realists, including the very 
thin qualitative essences of the scientific concepts,) but that every Sen- 
sible is a source of inexhaustible sensation, and carries its own infinity 
with it at every moment, in a way that Supersensibles cannot possibly 
do. Reality means simply inexhaustible quality. It is only by retreating 
from the Sensibles, as we generally do in some fraction of the first second 
after the encounter, that we have our strange delusion of power and 
possession; and it is inevitably by returning to the Sensibles for an 
honest look that we disabuse ourselves of this delusion. The artist is the 
man who keeps his eyes open and is not afraid to look. Hardy’s world of 
reals is just outside his door. It is quite a quaint idea that we are to find 
this world out there somewhere transcending sense. And there are no 
formulas. The formulas are the specific delusions. 

Does this sound to you like plain bull? I never sent you the real meat 


* Theodor Lipps (1851-1914), a German philosopher. Herbert Sanborn was chair- 
man of the Vanderbilt University philosophy department for many years. 
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of my study; the first chapters were introductory and eclectic. I have a 
lot of eclecticism in my stuff, and some novelty, too. That consideration 


doesn’t matter. 

I’ve been mulling things over and talking, where I could get the 
chance, these two months. My 200 pages of ms done in Colorado I must 
rehandle to get my approaches, accents, and climaxes effective as pos- 
sible. It’s a big job, doubtless in fact too big a job, that I’m tackling. I 
will start rewriting at once now, and by summer, or certainly by the end 
of summer, I think I will have it in a sort of shape. —Yours ever, John 




















ISADORE TRASCHEN 


The Tragic Form of The 
Sound and The Fury 


a HIS FAMOUS introduction to the portable Faulkner, Mal- 
colm Cowley says that “In The Sound and The Fury, which is superb as a 
whole, we can't be sure that the four sections of the novel are presented 
in the most effective order... .’’ Recalling the chaos of the opening 
section, the wild ride at the close, and all that sound and fury in between, 
we can appreciate Cowley’s uneasiness. In the thirty years since his 
introduction, however, a number of critics have pointed out various 
aspects of the order in that seeming disorder. The validity of each 
testifies to the richness of the work, certainly the greatest American novel 
of the century, our prose Wasteland. 

It is a tragic work, comparable in its dimensions and intensity to the 
family tragedies of the Greeks, the houses of Atreus and Laios. Faulkner 
undoubtedly wanted no less a comparison, as we can see from the ways 
he drew upon Greek and Shakespearean tragedy, not to speak of the 
death and resurrection of Christ. From Greek tragedy he draws on the 
themes of incest and the family curse; the techniques of choral com- 
mentator and stichomythy; a structure shaped by a prologue of child- 
hood innocence, the agons and death of the tragic hero, and a theophany 
in the form of the Word. From Shakespeare there are frequent allusions 
to Macbeth and Othello, with Quentin an avatar of Hamlet. The work also 
echoes both Greek and Shakespearean tragedy in the social and cosmic 
resonance of the deaths in the social and natural hierarchy: grand- 
mother, father-master, servants, animals—even the land, the pasture 
converted into a golf course. All this points to the validity of a study of 
the book as a tragedy. 

As we would expect, the work is tragic in its form as well as its 
content. I have just indicated one kind of form: prologue, agon, death, 
and theophany. I want, though, to offer another tragic form as a way of 
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seeing it.’ Briefly, I suggest that traditional tragedy—Greek or Shake- 
spearean—is shaped by the following phases: (1) The Breakdown of the 
Orthodox Order; (2) The Conflict between the Tragic Attitude and the 
Orthodox, Profane, and Material Attitudes; (3) The Discovery of the 
Tragic Self; and (4) The Transformation of the Hero, leading to his 
Transcendence of his Fate. The substance of these phases will be devel- 
oped in what follows. At this point let me define the four attitudes: the 
tragic, orthodox, profane, and material. By the material I mean an 
attitude shaped by expedience and practicality, by creature comforts 
and social status; it is embodied in figures like Polonius, Osric, and the 
messenger in Oedipus Rex. By the profane I mean an attitude which may 
be materialist incidentally, but which is primarily the negative, destruc- 
tive force of evil, as with Iago or Edmund. By the orthodox attitude | 
mean a prevailing view which unifies life and gives it order, an order 
codified in religious and moral doctrine, or manifested in stabilizing 
values such as love, friendship, loyalty, or a code of honor. Examples 
would include the Chorus in Greek tragedy, Kent, Horatio, Cordelia, 
and Edgar. By the tragic attitude I mean a new sense of things that 
begins with the recognition of the breakdown of the orthodox structure, 
and develops into a tragic sense, a revelation of the mystery of things, 
that life is irrational, inexplicable. With this sense the tragic hero discov- 
ers his ultimate self, that he is a poor, naked, forked animal, born to 
suffer and to die. 


The four parts of The Sound and the Fury can be understood in terms of 
the tragic form I have outlined. The first part, dealing with Benjy, 
represents the breakdown of the orthodox order; and the three parts that 
follow are responses to that breakdown; tragic, profane-material, and 
orthodox, by Quentin, Jason, and Dilsey respectively. The sequence of 
the parts is the form of the book, and its form is its meaning: the 
transcendence of the tragedy of the Compson family through enduring 
orthodox values, this after the failures of the tragic and profane-material 
responses. I want now to look at each part in the light of this tragic form. 

The Benjy section is the overture in which each future action is 
sounded, with leitmotifs of phrasing and imagery. Like an overture, 
there is no linear development, nor an apparent development of any sort. 
Yet when we look at it closely we can see, for example, progressions both 
in time (Caddy’s daughter, Quentin, moves to the foreground toward 


' An earlier version of this theory of the tragic form, “The Elements of Tragedy,” 
was published in the Centennial Review, Vol. V1, No. 2, Spring 1962 
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the end) and tragic intensity (more frequent alternations between past 
and present). 

The Benjy section dramatizes the breakdown of the orthodox order. 
This is suggested first of all by the stream-of-consciousness style, its 
fragments reflecting the general breakdown. This is evident in the very 
opening, in the fact that the Compson pasture has been turned into a 
golf course. The land that once shaped men is now exploited as a 
commodity for amusement and distraction. 

But for the innocent Benjy it is still a pasture where the cry of 
‘‘caddie”’ is the promise of his lost sister, of love. This irony of innocence 
and disaster gives shape to the section, defines its tragic tension. The 
edenic childhood of the Compson children and their Negro servant- 
playmates (qualified by the vague, brooding prescience of young Quen- 
tin) is counterpointed profanely and materially by Jason’s rise to power, 
and tragically by the lust of Caddy and her daughter, and by the deaths 
of the grandmother, father, son, servants, and animals. Reaching into 
every generation and echelon of the old southern hierarchy, the deaths 
mark the end of that social order, more precisely, of those (save Dilsey), 
whose lives were shaped by its values. Those without values remain: 
Jason, the new type of master; Luster, the new type of servant; Mrs. 
Compson, a parody of southern gentility; and the nymphomaniacal 
Quentin. Benjy, though, is a more complicated matter. 

It is certainly true that on the surface Benjy is a vivid instance of the 
breakdown of the orthodox order. The fragmentary flow of events re- 
flects not only his inner condition but also the fragmentation of the 
Compson family and the South. Further, as Faulkner said in the Paris 
Review interview, Benjy is ““capable only of knowing what happened, but 
not why.” Thus the first part is free of abstract, conceptual language; it 
is simple, sensory Anglo-Saxon, the kind of language, as Vico noted, 
used by primitives. Benjy perceives through his senses, not through the 
ordered categories of the mind. Events are unmediated by any ideas; he 
is a pure existent. Since it is ideas which give coherence to phenomenon, 
and since Benjy has none, incoherence and fragmentation follow. 

Benjy is not simply a symbol of breakdown. Though incapable of 
logical abstractions he is still able to make discriminations by mediating 
events through his senses, which have their own kind of memory, which 
we can call body memory. In this way he creates his own order, the order 
of love rather than of abstractions. He loves by discriminating through 
the senses. He loves those who, like Caddy, Quentin, Mr. Compson, and 
T.P., smell like trees; and when, at Caddy’s wedding, he “‘couldn’t smell 
trees anymore,”’ he knows he has lost her. Love is linked to nature since 
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he has been close to it through his dependence on his senses. And nature 
is the great force for order, the great stabilizing value in Faulkner. Here 
we see it violated by the ‘‘sale’’ of Caddy; she had in effect become a 
commodity, like the pasture. 

Benjy also gives a sensory order to things through his rituals of the 
firelight, the pasture, the way round the town monument, etc. We know 
that Faulkner was influenced by Henri Bergson. Through Benjy’s sen- 
sory, body memory we get the “real,’’ Bergsonian, durational history of 
the family, enduring in Benjy’s memory, with events linked by associa- 
tion to something humanly meaningful, in contrast to the public, chro- 
nological, mechanical order an official history might present. 

The kind of Bergsonian time Benjy lives in should be qualified in one 
way in particular. Such time requires an awareness that it is being 
remembered. Benjy remembers nothing; he has only body memory. The 
past is always present, as the present. Or, as Faulkner put it in the 
University of Virginia interview when asked about his use of italics: ‘I 
had to use some method to indicate to the reader that this idiot had no 
sense of time. That what happened to him ten years ago was just 
yesterday.”’ Benjy waits at the gate for Caddy in 1928 just as he did in 
1905. Without conceptual power, he has no way of differentiating time; it 
does not exist for him. He is still a child at thirty-three, a grotesque 
Christ child. 

The stream of consciousness may be a technique for reflecting a 
disintegrated culture, but it is also, as we see, a way of reordering that 
culture through sense and feeling. It is metaphysically opposed to the 
time of the new culture, which is public, logical, abstract. This time-by- 
the-clock seems to unify events, but it is merely an empty scheme by 
which we peg events; it is mechanical, arbitrary, irrelevant to our 
existential selves. In time seen as a stream of consciousness, the past is 
always present; past and present are unified, given value and order. 
Through Benjy this becomes a way of reintegration and redemption of 
the Compsons, made possible through the sacrifice of the Son to the God 
of Reason who created the clock as a means of rationalizing, abstracting, 
and nullifying that existence Benjy so painfully affirms. Benjy is the holy 
idiot, the suffering innocent endowed with redemptive power. He is the 
touchstone for the humanity of the others. He is the counterpart of 
Dilsey, who also suffers though innocent, and who is equally linked to 
the theme of redemption. Both in the beginning and the end—though in 
strange ways—there is the possibility of redemption. 


At the University of Virginia, Faulkner was asked why there was no 
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section from the point of view of Caddy, since she figured so prominently 
in the work. He replied: 


That’s a good question. That—the explanation of that whole book 
is in that. It began with the picture of the little girl’s muddy 
drawers, climbing that tree to look in the parlor window with her 
brothers that didn’t have the courage to climb the tree waiting to 
see what she saw. And I tried first to tell it with one brother, and 
that wasn’t enough. That was Section One. I tried with another 
brother, and that wasn’t enough. That was Section Two. I tried the 
third brother, because Caddy was still to me too beautiful and too 
moving to reduce her to telling what was going on, that it would be 
more passionate to see her through somebody else’s eyes, I thought. 
And that failed and I tried myself—the fourth section—to tell what 
happened, and I still failed. 


One can only say that in the history of literature this is probably the 
most disingenuous, the most modest, the most ironical comment by any 
author on his work. For, as everyone knows, the three parts which follow 
are among the most remarkable in any literature, worthy amplifications 
of the Benjy overture. They constitute three different ways of making 


sense of its fragmentation, the tragic, profane-material, and orthodox 
responses of Quentin, Jason, and Dilsey respectively. 

The Quentin section is in part a meditation, a prolonged soliloquy 
appropriate to the tragic sense, itself anticipated in his childhood brood- 
ing. As with Benjy, this is realized through the stream of consciousness. 
Both the idiot and the man of excessive consciousness find the same 
form. This is right since in this form you can realize your personal 
history through the memory of desire: Benjy, through sense and feeling, 
Quentin, through thought and feeling. Each knows in his own way, the 
first appropriate to innocence, the second to the tragic sense. 

The opening line announces the tragic theme of death through the 
motifs of time and shadow. ‘“‘When the shadow of the sash appeared on 
the curtains it was between seven and eight o’clock and then I was in 
time again, hearing the watch.’ The shadow recalls the tragic “walking 
shadow” passage in Macbeth from which the book gets its title. In the 
University of Virginia interview Faulkner said there was no ‘‘deliberate 
symbolism” in the shadow. Yet he went on to say that ‘“‘that shadow that 
stayed on his mind so much was foreknowledge of his own death... .”’ 
But though Quentin will walk with his shadow all day, his passion will 
be a denial that life signifies nothing, or that it is only a tale told by an 
idiot, as the first part might suggest. The Quentin and Dilsey parts are a 
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refutation of Macbeth’s view, and even Benjy’s telling is in part redemp- 
tive. 

The fragments of the Compson past are engaged by Quentin trag- 
ically. But it is a tragic action inspired by the romantic southern myth of 
woman’s chastity. This romanticism is evident in Faulkner’s character- 
ization of Quentin as one ‘who loved death above all, who loved only 
death. .. .”’ This is the romantic agony, certainly, but nonetheless tragic 
for that. It is tragic in the way peculiar to romantics. Where the classical 
tragic hero, Greek or Shakespearean, discovers that the tragic condition 
is in the nature of things, the romantic tragic hero creates the tragic 
occasion by his illusions. Emma Bovary’s illusions of romantic love lead 
to her tragedy just as Jay Gatsby’s illusions of America lead to his. 
Which is to say, romantic tragedy is not inherent in the human condi- 
tion. So with Quentin. His illusions about southern womanhood lead to 
his tragic end. Yet his exaggerated idea of southern women, though a 
romantic affliction, is still an occasion for tragedy for him. It is a value 
which, when broken, disintegrates the orthodox structure. Certainly the 
frailty of woman is appropriate matter for tragedy—think of Hamlet and 
Othello. As with these tragic predecessors, small immediate causes lead 
to a larger sense of the irreparable wreck of things. 

I said earlier that the tragic form might be divided into four phases; 


Quentin’s last day can be understood in terms of these phases. The first, 
the breakdown of the orthodox order, is initiated by Caddy’s violation of 
the ideal of feminine chastity. But he is also racked by his own in- 
cestuous attachment, as in this encounter between him and Caddy: 


don’t cry 

Im not crying Caddy 

push it [a knife] are you going to 
do you want me to 

yes push it 

touch your hand to it 


According to Faulkner, the idea of incest drove Quentin to ‘some 
presbyterian concept of its eternal punishment; he, not God, could by 
that means cast himself and his sister both into hell; where he could 
guard her forever and keep her forever intact amid the eternal fires.” 
In the second phase of the tragic form the hero’s developing tragic 
sense comes into conflict with orthodox, material, and profane values. 
Opposed to Quentin are orthodox figures like Shreve-Horatio, ex- 
emplifying stability and the traditional values of loyalty and friendship; 
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Louis Hatcher, the Negro whose superstition is grounded, however 
comically, on faith; and the Negro on the mule seen by Quentin from the 
train, with the quality of “‘shabby and timeless patience, of static seren- 
ity’’ that the time-driven Quentin can only meditate on with wonder. 
These figures set up a tension deriving from the co-existence of in- 
compatible attitudes, much like that between the hero and the orthodox 
Chorus in Greek tragedy. The claims of traditional values conflict with 
the tragic vision 

Of perhaps greater fascination is the tension between the tragic and 
material attitudes. Material figures never let the hero forget their indif- 
ference to ideals, or their opportunism and practicality. Romeo and 
Juliet touch palm to palm in holy palmers’ kiss while Mercutio, Ben- 
volio, and the Nurse circle them in a bawdy dance; so Quentin’s ideal of 
chastity is mocked in the newer type of southern gentleman, Gerald 
Bland, molded by Oxford fashions and the social aspirations of his 
mother. Or there is the Deacon, the emancipated northern Negro with- 
out roots, maneuvering his way by manipulating Harvard students, 
servile and cunning in his Uncle Tom clothes—all this in contrast to 
Louis Hatcher and the Negro on the mule. Quentin’s tragic con- 
sciousness is further assaulted by Dalton Ames and Herbert, Caddy’s 
fiancé, each with equally disrupting views on the ideal of southern 
womanhood. Ames, a parody of the bronze he-man, advises Quentin 
that ‘‘they’re all bitches,” just as Jason will say, ““ONCE A BITCH, ALWAYS 
A BITCH,” about Caddy’s daughter in the opening of part three directly 
after Quentin’s austere preparations for a suicide, precipitated by this 
same “bitch.” Herbert, the cheating, vulgar go-getter ready with the 
address of ‘‘a little widow over in town” even before the wedding, sends 
Quentin into an idealistic fury which reduces him to the comic, as any 
idealist is likely to be in a materialist context. Julio charges Quentin 
with assaulting a little girl whom he wishfully addresses as “‘sister’’ in 
an attempt to recapture the innocent past—this charge is equally comic 
in the light of Quentin’s obsession with chastity. These materialist 
figures—and Julio, who is orthodox—fulfill their function in the tragic 
action by providing the perspective of parody on the tragic theme. 

The third phase of the tragic pattern marks the hero’s full discovery 
of his tragic self. He discovers his limits, that man is born to suffer and 
die, that beneath the fair skin of ideal appearance lies reality. The 
appearance of things can be equated with the idea of innocence. Quentin 
broods over the passing of innocence. He recalls the childhood of the 
opening section in ambiguous images of Eden and the apple tree, sugges- 
ting as they also do the fall of man which he may perhaps redeem by his 
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self-crucifixion, which itself anticipates the transcendence of the last 
phase of the tragic pattern. (The idea of crucifixion is openly indicated in 
two instances. After Quentin’s fight with Bland he regards the blood on 
his tie and observes, ‘“‘Maybe a pattern of blood he could call that the 
one Christ was wearing.’ And recalling his passionate encounter with 
Caddy, he remembers the ‘“‘crisscrossed twigs and grass burning into the 
palm.’’) 

For Quentin the fair skin of appearance is of course principally 
woman, Caddy. It is in this regard that he approaches the sexual 
violence of Shakespearean tragedy. Quentin’s rages against sex suggest 
Hamlet’s, Lear’s and Othello’s, as in this often cited passage: “running 
the beast with two backs and she blurred in the winking oars running the 
swine of Euboeleus running coupled within how many Caddy.” This is 
characteristic of Faulkner’s tarnished view of woman’s sexuality. 
Caddy’s lust is cheapened by lago’s copulation image of the beast with 
two backs, as well as by the ‘winking oars,” an allusion to Gerald 
Bland; and by the image of the swine, an allusion to the rape of 
Persephone: Euboeleus’ swine disappeared into the earth at the moment 
of her rape. 

In discussing Benjy I said that nature is the great force for order. But 
the vitality of nature, especially sex, is generally alien to the tragic hero, 
dying of idealism. As Mr. Compson says, “‘It’s nature is hurting you not 
Caddy.” In his exchanges with Caddy, Quentin cannot stand the smell 
of rain and flowers, but especially the sensual honeysuckle, which also 
reminds him of their childhood. Nature questions him further in the bird 
song reminiscent of Keats’ immortal bird, and the old trout, immortal 
like old Ben, with their serene, rhythmic response to life. Thoroughly 
alienated from nature and man, the tragic Quentin feels, much like 
Macbeth, that ‘“‘all I had done shadows all I had felt suffered taking 
visible form antic and perverse mocking without relevance inherent 
themselves with the denial of the significance they should have affirmed 
thinking I was not who was not was not who... .”’ or, echoing Hamlet, 
‘And then I'll not be.’ Quentin is no longer afflicted by his idealized 
notions of female chastity; he is no longer the knight, properly chivalric 
in the world of medieval romance but absurd in ours. No orthodox 
values can sustain him; they are only the appearance of things. But it is 
precisely his disillusion, his suffering, his descent into the abyss, that are 
the means of his recovery. Now he is not possessed, but possesses 
himself. 

This self-possession marks the fourth and last phase of the tragic 
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form, that of transformation and transcendence. The suffering and 
symbolic death of the hero transform him; they are the preconditions of 
his new tragic sense of life; by coming to terms with this new sense of 
things he transcends it. Quentin’s powers of transcendence are clearly 
seen by contrasting him with his father. Both choose suicide. But Mr. 
Compson has simply given up, and slowly drinks himself to death while 
playing the philosopher with his chronological naturalism. To him life is 
a ‘“‘sequence of natural events,” each “temporary.” For the tragic hero 
this view profanes life; to him the effect of an action like Caddy’s is 
permanent; so Quentin, so Hamlet. Quentin does not surrender like his 
father; he remains in possession of himself. At the end he calmly puts on 
his vest (noting that the stain does not show) and coat, gets a fresh 
handkerchief, brushes his teeth, squeezes the brush dry, and goes back 
for his hat. Thus Cleopatra, calling for her royal robes before her suicide. 
Quentin remains master of himself in a muted, wry analogy of Cleo- 
patra’s decorum. 

In this way Quentin transcends time. His father is incapable of this; 
he says that ‘you [Quentin] are contemplating an apotheosis in which a 
temporary state of mind will become symmetrical above the flesh and 
aware both of itself and of the flesh it will not quite discard.” To which 
Quentin bitterly and disbelievingly responds by echoing the one dis- 
enchanting word, “‘temporary.”’ Mr. Compson replies ‘“‘was the saddest 
word of all there is nothing else in the world it’s not despair until time its 
not even time until it was.”” This is moving, deeply felt, but finally 
nihilistic; a destroyer, making things evanescent, nothing. To this nihil- 
ism Quentin responds by insisting that acts have meaning, that time 
past is always and bitterly present; to show it he is prepared to demon- 
strate that life is not livable if an absolute value has been violated. As 
Delmore Schwartz put it, “Time is the school in which we learn / Time 
is the school in which we burn.” Time is transcended by Quentin, 


tragically. 


We have seen how a preoccupation with the tragic sense of life gives 
rise to a consideration of the materialist. But only in the affluent modern 
period have the literary possibilities of the materialist been fully realized. 
It is the dominant mode today, hailed as the American, or Western, or 
now, apparently, world way of life. Flaubert recognized this develop- 
ment in his creation of Homais, whose significance is second only to 
Emma’s. Homais’ rise corresponds to Emma’s tragic decline; the social 
and cultural implications are clear. Faulkner had already surrounded the 
tragic Quentin with varieties of the materialist, but it was his genius to 
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pursue its possibilities by giving over an entire section to it. In Jason, and 
to a lesser extent Mrs. Compson, he realized the awesome potential of the 
type. The child with his hands in his pocket is the man with his mind on 
money. It determines his response to everything. The old carriage is 
merely an expense, with no value as a symbol of the past. His concern for 
the family name is really that a blemish on it might impair his earning 
powers. His niece is someone to steal from, the Negro servants only an 
expense. Money shapes his responses to natural things too. The pigeons 
and sparrows in the courthouse square represent only an increase in 
taxes, money to pay for cleaning the courthouse clock or for shooting 
them down. The parson responds to them by “talking about peace on 
earth, good will toward all and not a sparrow can fall to earth,” but this, 
according to Jason, is only because he does not pay taxes. 

Faulkner called Jason evil. Perhaps he meant this only in the popu- 
lar sense of cruelty, perhaps in the theolugical sense of the absence of 
good. I am not convinced that Faulkner is right. There is no real 
commitment to evil even though, in the fourth part, Jason is seen as a 
Miltonic devil ‘‘dragging Omnipotence down from his throne” in the 
midst of ‘‘the embattled legions of both hell and heaven. . . .”” But surely 
this is a comic image. Faulkner may have believed in evil, but there is no 
evidence that he was able to imagine its depths, neither with Jason nor 
Popeye. Jason is a comic devil, without the gravity evil calls for. Among 
Faulkner’s many talents, his comic genius stands out; and it is his 
treatment of Jason as a comic figure, both for his materialism and his 
profaneness, that makes him perhaps his greatest creation. Comically, 
he is in the tradition of the obsessed ‘“‘humor’”’ types of Jonson, Moliere, 
and Dickens, each of whom created his own miser. 

Now Quentin, Mr. Compson, Benjy, and Caddy feel and suffer 
because they are bound to one another; Jason feels nothing and suffers 
only from headaches because he is bound to no one. He has no human 
tie with anyone, his family, servants, whore, or employer; he is divorced 
from the South and its traditions, from nature and God, and finally from 
himself, as his headaches suggest. He is the modern, profane man, 
without roots, absolute in his alienation. But he is alienated comically, 
not tragically. 

Alienation has its virtue. It frees Jason in comic ways from the usual 
responses, not only from feelings but also from cant and convention. He 
sees things as they literally are, a grotesque parody of the sympathetic 
responses of the others. Caddy is compassionate to Benjy, but for Jason 
he is just the Great American Gelding, if anything a parody of the 
crucifixion. Quentin’s suicide is tragic, but for Jason it is only an 
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example of a misspent education at Harvard, where “they cannot even 
teach you how to swim”’; and as for the family itself: 


It’s bad enough on Sundays, with that damn field full of people that 
haven’t got a side show and six niggers to feed, knocking a damn 
oversize mothball around. He’s going to keep on running up and 
down that fence and bellowing every time they come in sight until 
first thing I know they’re going to begin charging me golf dues, then 
Mother and Dilsey’ll have to get a couple of china door knobs and a 
walking stick and work it out, unless I play at night with a lantern. 
Then they’d send us all to Jackson, maybe. God knows they’d hold 
Old Home Week when that happened. 


This passage may be taken as a random example of what William Van 
O’Connor called Faulkner’s folk style, in contrast to his high style, for 
which Mr. Compson’s speech is a suitable instance. Jason is a master of 
the baroque vernacular, a profane variation on the innocent, childlike 
idiom of Benjy and the direct, tragic simplicity of Quentin. 

I do not mean to say there is no gravity or weight to Jason. There is, 
but filtered with the comic when it appears. For example, we can say 
that Jason is what Freud calls the anal-sadistic character. Freud remarks 
that the masculine impulse to mastery of this type ‘‘easily passes over 
into cruelty.”’ This is manifest everywhere, in Jason’s treatment of his 
mother, his niece, and Luster—the latter in the famous scene in which 
he burns the ticket to the show because Luster does not have even a 
nickel to pay for it. Jason cannot give the ticket, let alone himself. There 
is gravity in this cruelty, certainly, yet it is absurd, comic—after all, 
about a nickel. This cruelty is in good measure owing to the fact that he 
is dominated by an abstraction, money, Faulkner said that Jason was 
‘““sane—logical, rational, contained.”’ Yes, but madly so. 

The primary fact about Jason is his alienation, and I want to take 
this a little further. He is alienated from everyone and from himself, and 
it is interesting to see this in connection with time. He does not live in the 
real time of Quentin or Benjy, the time of his own memory. It is true that 
his section is also written in the stream of consciousness, but I take this 
to be a materialist parody of the tragic stream of his brothers. He lives by 
clock time, something outside of himself which makes him run. He frets 
about the clock because he wants to know the time the market opens. 
Thus, though Jason’s time is set down through the flow of his thoughts, 
it is nonetheless structured, divided into the hours of the commodity 
market and the working day. He plans for a calendar future defined by a 
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large sum of cash. This is a materialist concern with time, a parody of 
Quentin’s tragic preoccupation with it. And it is appropriate that the 
time he is concerned with is that of the cotton market. Where cotton was 
once a shaping force in the culture of the South, it is now only an 
abstraction to be speculated on, a form of money. It has become only a 
commodity, a Northern one, manipulated on Wall Street. Jason’s specu- 
lation in cotton, then, marks not only his alienation from the South, but 
his symbolic transformation into a northerner, a profane parody of 
Quentin’s tragic transformation. 

Jason symbolizes the emergence and domination of capitalism in the 
South. His ascendance signifies the end of the feudal hierarchy. The 
southern past in particular and, therefore, the past in general is mean- 
ingless to him. Here, too, he is representative of modern man living in an 
anxious present which dissolves into a meaningless future made up of an 
abstract sum of money. Benjy pursues love in an endless moment made 
up of the past and present; Quentin is pursued by death in an intense 
present shaped by a tragic obsession with the past. Both feel time; Jason 
only calculates by it. 


The first three parts are in the stream of consciousness, remarkably 
varied from part to part to suit Benjy, Quentin, and Jason. With the 
fourth part, centering on Dilsey, we move from the interiors of each 
brother to the surface, to their spiritual if not biological mother. We 
move from the darkness of their interiors into the sun of Easter Sunday, 
to a communion with the Son of God. Since the Dilsey part takes place 
on Easter Sunday, we may expect some kind of resurrection—odd and 
muted, certainly—some kind of transcenden = of the misery of Benjy, 
the tragic vision of Quentin, and the profane alienation of Jason. We 
witnessed, earlier, Quentin’s transformation and transcendence of his 
tragic end; this final phase of the tragic form defines the entire Dilsey 
section since it is the orthodox who prevail here. Nothing could be truer 
to Faulkner than this endurance of orthodox values even among the 
ruins. 

Unlike her tormented “‘sons,” Dilsey is integrated. Each gesture 
unites work, the social order, tradition, nature, and God. The past is in 
her bones; she has no need to cut back to it like Quentin. She moves in a 
present shaped by a faith in the rightness, though not the justice of 
things. She transforms what would be routine for others, like Jason and 
Mrs. Compson, into the profound language of ritual. As we noted, Benjy 
has his rituals, too, but his are compulsive, rooted in a private need, not 
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a family tradition. Dilsey’s sense of time is unlike that of the others. 
Where Jason calculates by it and Quentin is haunted by it, she is 
indifferent to it—she does not bother to set the clock right. Time is 
merely one aspect of eternity for her. This is different from Benjy, who 
lives in an eternal present uninformed by a concept of eternity. 

Dilsey is sustained not only by her orthodox religious faith but also 
by what we might call her instinctive, natural orthodoxy; she is the 
Great Mother who feeds, warms, and cares for everyone. As such, she is 
natural, not sentimental—she is prepared for Jason’s damnation, both 
the natural and the Christian kind. Like Quentin, she knows suffering; 
but grounded in her faith and her self as the Mother, she is sustained by 
a kind of well-being that finds miraculous expression in the fact that she 
sings. Nothing is more astonishing than this in the Compson household; 
certainly nothing more clearly indicates her power of transcendence. She 
is the symbol of faith in general, and on this Easter Sunday, a belief in 
the Resurrection. All this is in contrast to the biological, legal mother, 
Mrs. Compson, a minor masterpiece among Faulkner’s characters. She 
talks continually of southern honor, southern chastity, and her own 
family tradition, but it is all “‘machine-like.’’ The quality of her idea of 
honor is revealed when she shows a preference for Herbert’s alimony 
over Caddy’s honor. She is contrasted in every way to Dilsey. Dilsey 
bears the burden of work without a word; Mrs. Compson is the classic 
neurotic, forever complaining, but doing nothing. This same Sunday 
morning she remains in bed, too neurotically sick even to reach out for 
the Bible, at the foot of her bed, which Dilsey had to laboriously climb 
the stairs to bring to her. She understands nothing. Her whimper that 
there is a curse on the family is only a parody of Quentin’s tragic sense of 
that curse. Her incomprehension of Jason is stunning, nowhere better 
caught than in the cliché that ““when a man [Jason] works all day he 
likes to be surrounded by his family at the supper table.”’ 

In this last section, transcendence takes many forms, even the 
method of narration. The stream of consciousness is replaced by the 
omniscient author. The use of this older convention suggests that once 
stable order whose expression it was. And since the author is “in 
control” in this section, the blurred, distorted, subjective sound and fury 
of the preceding sections is now transcended by clear, objective images. 
This is evident at once, in the opening paragraphs, in the portrait of 
Dilsey sketched in formal, Latinate diction, the transcendent verbal 
equivalent of the formal portraits of the old masters. In the portrait, her 
resurrection is hinted at in the twice-repeated image of her rising skele- 
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ton. The theme of transcendence emerges in others as well. The Rever- 
end Shegog? is at first seen in the figure of a monkey, but is soon 
transformed into a ‘‘worn small rock of the church,”’ then into a “‘serene, 
tortured crucifix that transcended its own shabbiness’’—all this in lan- 
guage which moves analogously from the cold, level, formal diction and 
style of the white man to the warm, passionate dialect of the Negro, in 
contrast to the unctuous, conventional style of the local minister. Benjy, 
the ‘“‘Lawd’s child,” is in his own heaven, “rapt in his sweet blue gaze.”’ 
Dilsey sums all this up in the transcendent refrain, ‘I’ve seed de first en 
de last.”’ And since she and Benjy, unlike Quentin and Jason, are in tune 
with nature, there is a corresponding change in it. The day begins grey, 
bleak, and chill, only to be transformed later into warmth and color by 
the rising sun, the type of the Son. 

But the last section is no simple transcendent hymn; it develops as a 
counterpoint of heaven and hell, accompanied by the “muted base of all 
human misery” that Benjy largely signifies. Like the tragic Quentin, the 
orthodox Dilsey is surrounded by varieties of the profane and the mate- 
rialist. I have spoken of Mrs. Compson, the nominal mother whose 
‘“‘machine-like”’ complaints contrast with Dilsey’s singing, who waits in 
bed for Dilsey to return from church to hand her the Bible which she 
does not intend to read. There is also Luster, who spends Sunday 
morning trying to draw profane music out of a saw, as the showman did; 
and Frony, who goes to church in a conventionally new Easter outfit and 
who has no faith in the “‘monkey” preacher; and Caddy’s daughter, 
Quentin, in her own torment of lust and general disintegration; and of 
course, Jason, in whom the idea of the profane now realizes its ultimate 
meaning, hell. It is suggested by the jaybirds (Jay-son birds?) “‘whirled 
up on the blast” like Jason, who are directed back to hell by Luster since 
it is not Monday yet; then directly pointed up in the figure of Jason, 
pursuing the girl Quentin, as a Miltonic devil ‘“‘dragging Omnipotence 
down from His throne” in the midst of “the embattled legions of both 
hell and heaven. . . .”” Just as Dante’s three-headed Satan is a parody of 
the triune God, so Jason—with the same initials—seerns also to be a 
parody of the suffering Christ, an idea reinforced by the fact that the 
Jason section takes place on Good Friday. His headaches are his crown 


? Rowan Oak, Faulkner’s plantation-like home, was built in the 1840’s for Colonel 
Robert B. Shegog, on land purchased from a Chickasaw chief. Shegog’s name may have 
been intended as a link to two other traditions, Indian and Southern, though the link 
would have been known only to Faulkner and those few privy to Colonel Shegog’s 
connection. 
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of thorns. He is a red-haired devil, without stature. After his encounter 
with death he is for once in doubt and asks a genuinely moving question, 
“What is it | must do?” only to resolve his question with some aspirin. 

The novel ends where it begins, the apparent disorder transcended. 
In the carriage Benjy and Luster pass by ‘“‘post and tree, window and 
doorway, and signboard, each in its ordered place”’ in Benjy’s mind. We 
can be skeptical, take this as a parody of order, an idiot’s, empty like his 
eyes, its emptiness reinforced when we remember that this order will be 
presided over by Jason. Though Benjy creates his own order of the 
senses, it is at best a fragment shored against these ruins, reminiscent of 
the ending of The Wasteland. 


We can see now that the tragic form outlined at the beginning leads 
to another way of understanding the structure and meaning of The Sound 
and the Fury. The form is fully realized in the Quentin section; it also 
shapes the sequence of the entire work, with one modification. In Greek 
tragedy—the Oresteia, for example—the hero’s transcendence is often 
realized through the mediation of a god. Christ figures in this way in the 
Dilsey section. This mediation changes tragedy into what we may call a 
divine comedy, a resolution appropriate to Faulkner’s faith in the valid- 
ity of human life. The form is the same, nonetheless, in both tragedy and 
divine comedy; in both the hero is transformed by his suffering, and 
through it transcends his fate. The tragic form is an instance of what is 
probably Faulkner’s most recurrent archetype, that of death and rebirth, 
and, as such, reinforces the theme which hovers over everything, the 
death and resurrection of Christ. The death and resurrection is treated 
in a savagely modern idiom, with irony, parody, grotesquerie: the time 
sequence is garbled to Saturday, Thursday, Friday, and Sunday; Jason 
is the one crucified on Good Friday; and an idiot is the symbol of Christ. 
Yet not for one moment does the work lose its gravity. This tonality—at 
once grave and grotesque—is of the order of Lear, The Possessed, and The 
Tnal. 

The archetype of death and rebirth reflects Faulkner’s pre- 
occupation with tradition, and the grotesque variations on it point to the 
breakup of that tradition. Cleanth Brooks makes the unreconstructed 
assertion that The Sound and the Fury is not about the breakup of the Old 
South, only about that of the modern world. It is certainly about the 
modern world, but it is just as certainly about the Old and New South. 
We would be mistaken, though, to see it simply as another, if great, 
novel about the passing of the old order. Its relevance and its power lie in 
the fact that it presents both the dissolution of a local feudal society and 
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the decline of that capitalistic society which brought on the feudal 
dissolution. It is out of this double sense of things that Faulkner is at 
once our most traditional and our most modern writer. This double 
sense accounts for much of the tension in his work. His traditionalist 
characters brood over the lost, meaningful past with its texture of 
ceremony and ritual; they cannot tolerate the empty, profane, and 
materialistic present, and are left with an energy they cannot use. Out of 
this cultural dead-end springs their obsessive fury. 








JAMES E. ROCKS 


The Art of Lanterns on the 
Levee 


W.. IAM ALEXANDER PERCY’S Lanterns on the Levee is a clas- 
sic autobiography of modern American letters, but it seems to be known 
almost exclusively by readers and critics of Southern literature. Al- 
though a study of one man and his region in particular, Lanterns on the 
Levee conveys a message that goes beyond the bounds of the South to 
embrace America and the world in general on the brink of the Second 
World War. Percy asserts that the lessons he has learned, specifically 
from his town and state, apply to the nation and the West at large. But 
the world at this time of crisis seems to be indifferent to the meanings of 
the past and Percy’s voice prophesies in the wilderness: ‘‘Behind us a 
culture lies dying, before us the forces of the unknown industrial world 
gather for catastrophe.» Cassandra-like, he foretells the doom of a 
materialistic nation; and even though no one cares to listen and no one 
prefers to see, he affirms that he will speak anyway. This lonely Percy 
resembles the Stoic Marcus Aurelius, whose Meditations influenced his 
thinking and writing. At the close of the good period of the Antonine 
emperors when traditional values and customs were undergoing change 
and when doubt and skepticism marked the speculation of the philoso- 
phers, Aurelius offered his reasoned view of man’s condition. Percy also 
stands at the close of one period of history, but unlike the Roman 
emperor he has experienced even more accelerated change. In Lanterns on 
the Levee there is a sense of urgency and uncertainty in Percy’s per- 
spective, but there is also a counterbalancing recognition of security and 
order, if recollected only nostalgically, that works to create the complex 
interaction of oppositions on which this outstanding volume is struc- 
tured. 

‘ William Alexander Percy, Laterns on the Levee: Recollections of a Planter’s Son (paper- 
back edition, Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1974), p. 24. This paper- 


back edition has an introduction by Walker Percy. A hardcover edition, originally 
published in 1941, is available from Alfred A. Knopf. 
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The art of Percy’s autobiography is the art of opposition and ten- 
sion. An examination of the great variety of these polarities, and the style 
and metaphors that define them, shows how Percy views the shifting 
realities of a world experiencing at once the gain and loss of change, a 
world in which dualities play continually off one another, at times in 
balance but often unalterably opposed. Percy’s is not the fragmented 
sensibility we associate with the post-World War I temperament, for he 
holds on to the memory and the values of the past. But in his struggle to 
integrate the inner self and outer world he reflects the kind of dialectical 
process we find in so much modern literature, particularly of the South. 
The kinds of oppositions and dualities Percy attempts to reconcile are at 
the very center of the human predicament; in the process of setting forth 
his life and times he gives universal significance to his experiences and 
creates an enduring example of the art of autobiography. Readers who 
see only the southern apologist and defender of the old guard faith are 
restricting their interpretation of Percy’s sophisticated vision.” 

A principal opposition that operates in Percy’s work is that between 
the private man and the public man, a substantial theme of many 
famous autobiographies. This conflict in Percy’s own life, which derives 
in large part from his well-known classical attitude of Stoicism, pulled 
him continually in opposing directions: he wished to live a solitary life as 
a private man but recognized the duties and responsibilities of a public 
citizen in a community where noblesse oblige, the moral system he inher- 
ited, was on the wane. As his life was the interaction of ‘‘being’’ and 
‘*doing’”’—the thoughts of an erudite, philosophical gentleman and the 
deeds of a social leader—so his life story is the combination of private 
reminiscences and public memoirs. As a private man Percy is con- 
fessional but not intimate; as a public man he gives the advice of an elder 
to his sons but he is not, despite his sense of pending chaos, hortative, as 
autobiographers with a mission occasionally are. The private man is at 
times questioning, hesitant, and uncertain, often, in fact, self-deprecat- 
ing, but this attitude is in part the pose of his Stoical philosophy. 
Presumption is certainly not a trait of Percy’s personality, but it would 


? Criticism of Percy’s book has focused primarily on his ideas, not the characteristics 
of his art and style. Of particular interest to the reader are: David L. Cohn, ‘‘Eighteenth- 
Century Chevalier,”’ Virginia Quarterly Review, 31 (1955), 561-75; William F. Holmes, 
“William Alexander Percy and the Bourbon Era in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta,” 
Mississippi Quarterly, 26 (Winter, 1972-73), 71-87; Lewis A. Lawson, ‘Walker Percy’s 
Southern Stoic,’’ Southern Literary Journal, 3 (Fall, 1970), 5-31; Phinizy Spalding, “A Stoic 
Trend in W. A. Percy’s Thought,” Georgia Review, 12 (1948), 241-51; and J. R. Welsh, 
“William Alexander Percy and His Writings: A Reassessment,” Votes on Mississippi 
Writers, 1 (Winter, 1969), 82-99. 
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be wrong to conclude that he is not a self-confident man: even though 
the struggle for the harmonious self may be difficult and unsettling, 
Percy is quite successful in balancing the oppositions of freedom and 
control, Stoical virtues which he admired and always tried to live by. 
Percy’s life was a search for a private existence outside the community, 
but Lanterns on the Levee is also a record of the deeds of a man inside the 
community, one who viewed his relationship to his family, his town, his 
state, his nation, and the Western world as a reaching out to meet the 
duties and challenges of the time. Percy naturally tends to deprecate his 
achievements as a public man, but he chronicles the res gestae of his 
career in substantial detail. Percy’s autobiography, unlike many others 
in the history of the genre, does not document the growing realization of 
an urgent personal potential or a “calling” into a social role, but it does 
record his frequent response to the duties of a well-born man. The 
public-private dialectic of Percy’s work creates a vigorous tension but 
one which, like the other oppositions, finds resolution in an awareness 
that conflicting demands must be understood and accepted, however 
difficult that acquiescence may be. 

Two other polarities, related to the conflict of the public and private 
man which work together to create tension in Percy’s life, are those 
between the past and the present and between order and change. The 
search for permanence and order and the regret for a lost world are 
reflected throughout Percy’s recollections of a region and nation in 
transition. As a Stoic he was aware that change, however perplexing, is 
inevitable, but he sought always amid the flux some fixed point from 
which he could view the world in process. Because he ceased to practice 
his inherited Roman Catholic faith from the time he attended Sewanee 
(a fact he unfortunately leaves ambiguous), he needed to find his concept 
of order in the manners and morals of his homeland. But because the 
South was losing its unique identity, he was unable to find that per- 
manence except in his memory and imagination, which kept alive his 
ideal of a glorious past and transmitted what they could to an uncertain 
present. Though there is nostalgia in this vision, there is no self-pitying 
sentimentalism. He recounts the tension, change, and process in the 
world outside which conflict with the philosophical idea of order within; 
he tries, as he says, to merge the past and the present into an ““unchang- 
ing essence,’’ and in so far as he is successful he projects a sense of well- 
being and acceptance that have profound dignity. The oppositions of 
past and present and of order and change do not fragment the subject of 
this life into the disunited personality typified in modern literature. The 
integrated self is hard won in Percy, but the fact that it is won at all is a 
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tribute to his understanding of what he was and of what he was to 
become. 

What makes Lanterns on the Levee such lively reading is the fact that 
the tension created by the oppositions never eases completely; there is a 
mind always attempting balance and a heart always pulling in diverse 
directions. While the content of Percy’s life discloses oppositions, the 
style and structure by which he informs the material of his experience 
works through contrast as well. Although there is no conscious artistic 
pattern in the ordering of the chapters in Lanterns on the Levee, there is a 
movement back and forth between different themes and settings which 
gives evidence of Percy’s dualistic mode of regarding reality. Some 
general overview of the pattern by which the chapters are linked may be 
suggestive of the complexity of vision and art in Percy’s autobiography. 

Chapter I describes the Mississippi River Delta country and creates 
the recurring metaphor of an all-powerful nature, both giver and taker of 
life and forever the antagonist of society, which Percy turns to as his 
subject matter in Chapters I] to VIII. Here Percy sets forth the in- 
fluences on his own young character, beginning generally with the Delta 
people and moving specifically to members of his family, black play- 
mates, teachers, and other ‘“‘heroes.’’ These seven chapters characterize 
largely older people, authority figures to whom the young child looks up 
admiringly if not reverently. Like Marcus Aurelius in Meditations, Percy 
pays homage to those to whom he feels most indebted in his early years; 
he calls his remembrance of these many people in his book “‘a sort of 
piety.”’ Persons as different as his black nurse Nain, his paternal grand- 
mother Mur, his playmate Skillet, his father, and his childhood teachers, 
among many other family members and friends, taught him a variety of 
lessons and inculcated in him a love of music, literature, religion, and 
nature. The complexity we find in the interests and values of the adult 
Percy is due largely to this extraordinary assortment of people who come 
alive in Percy’s vividly detailed portraiture. In Chapter IX Percy de- 
scribes the gradual transition from the confines of the enclosed commu- 
nity of Greenville to the even more remote setting of Sewanee, where he 
learns from his peers rather than his elders; in Chapter X he goes to 
Europe, for the first time in his life an outsider alone in an alien culture, 
free to develop the essential private soul. In Chapter XI, at Harvard Law 
School, Percy is still the outsider but is no longer so alone; among his 
peers he learns more about social interaction, especially among stiff and 
snobbish New Englanders, who teach him much about the essential 
differences between northern and southern behavior. Chapters XII and 
XIII relate his return to Greenville and the past; Percy now learns his 
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first lesson about service and duty to the community when he helps his 
father defeat James K. Vardaman for the United States Senate. 

Chapters XIV to XVII mark approximately the midpoint of the 
autobiography; they also chronicle a turning point in world history, the 
First World War, to Percy a crisis reminiscent of the Civil War in its 
effect on a traditional culture. This section, the longest and most de- 
tailed in the book (and to some readers perhaps the least interesting), 
recounts Percy’s move from training camp to front line battle at the 
Argonne and his determination to serve as a fighting soldier, not as an 
onlooking clerk. War itself in this section is a metaphor for life, and in 
battle Percy becomes rather like his mentor Marcus Aurelius, a military 
leader who serves reluctantly, cognizant as he is of the horror and futility 
of war, but who fights bravely out of a sense of duty. The single warrior 
stands within and without the stream of history as both participant and 
observer of times that are, he says, greater than he is. On his return 
home in Chapter XVIII Percy is greeted with swift change and social 
disorder; as he fought a battle in Europe so he must now fight one on the 
domestic front. The Ku Klux Klan threatens the communal order of 
Greenville and must be defeated if sane government and social harmony 
are to prevail; this enemy, which masks itself behind white robes and 
hypocrisy, is more insidiously dangerous than the Germans for everyone 
becomes suspicious of his neighbor and faith and trust vanish. After the 
town overcomes the threat of social disorder it must combat the natural 
disaster of a great flood. Returning to the idea of an omnipotent nature 
set forth in the opening chapter, Percy details his chairmanship of the 
flood relief committee in Chapters XIX and XX. This experience 
teaches him once again that although man is by nature a fallen creature, 
given to evil acts, he is capable of selfless good. The war between good 
and evil in human behavior is a central theme in Percy’s characterization 
of man’s condition in this and other sections of his book. 

The topic of human nature is again a focus of the next three chapters 
(XXI-XXIII1), which concern Percy’s defense of sharecropping and his 
analysis of race relations and the Negro character, represented by Ford, 
his black factotum, toward whom he feels both fondness and dis- 
approval, compassion and anger. This section, probably the best known 
of the work, is the most frequently criticized for its presumably patron- 
izing view of the black and its idealization of the agrarian system. With 
the beginning of Chapter X XI Percy is engaging in southern apologetics 
and in the remainder of his autobiography he frequently takes the tone of 
an adult passing on advice to the youth, as early in the book he was the 
child hearing counsel from his elders. Percy’s attitudes may seem short- 
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sighted and even rather embarrassing to us today, but they do reflect the 
complex oppositions that form his larger world view. In Chapter XXIV 
he continues the advisory posture he assumed in the preceding section 
and counsels the three sons of his cousin, whom he took to raise, that 
there is no guide for youth except “‘the unassailable wintry kingdom of 
Marcus Aurelius.’’ He contrasts this philosophizing with the transcript 
of a diary of several days duration in Chapter XXV. Percy’s point in this 
exercise is that one’s daily life is filled with mundane and trivial activi- 
ties, some of which do have meaning for the intellectual. But the fact is 
that life’s realities constantly challenge the ideal vision, to which man as 
philosopher is obsessively attracted. The ideal-real contrast, which 
Percy has created throughout his memoirs, shifts to the ideal image in 
the last two chapters (XXVI and XXVII), which are vivid poetic 
evocations ot his garden and the family cemetery, havens of peace and 
permanence in a world of change and loss. The last chapter depicts the 
noble Stoic’s awareness of death, even if he is not yet ready to meet it. As 
the book begins with an intense description of the life- and death-giving 
powers of nature, so it ends with a somber and contemplative reflection 
on the approach of death. In tone and theme the book comes full circle 
and suggests the force of nature in the formation of Percy’s character. In 
the general chronological structure of his autobiography, Percy makes 
an uncontrived use of balance, contrast, duality, and antithesis to inform 
and explain the meaning of his life. 

Percy’s prose style possesses the variety and richness one would 
expect of a thinker who views reality as an interaction of opposites. He 
employs not just one single style in his book, as critics have tended to 
suggest, but rather a number of different tones and rhythms which are 
appropriate to the particular subject at hand. The amused, detached 
geniality—wry, witty and tongue-in-cheek—does predominate in the 
earlier sections of the book, especially in the many anecdotes he tells 
with lively detail and fast pacing. As the book progresses and Percy 
grows into a complex world sustaining change, the comic vision is 
balanced with a tragic vision. This more erudite, philosophical style 
owes much to his reading of Stoics like Marcus Aurelius and other 
classical writers; the tone here is melancholy and elegiac, subdued and 
resigned. Even though the Stoic is traditionally indifferent to the emo- 
tions of pleasure and pain, Percy is not quite so detached: his style 
delineates the highs of joy and the lows of sorrow. There is also a more 
rhetorical style, one we might associate with William Faulkner and 
Thomas Wolfe. Derived from Percy’s long career as a poet and his love of 
the spoken word, it is abundantly descriptive; he evokes setting and 
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mood with lush imagery in fluent rhythms. These sections at times draw 
perhaps too much attention to themselves and might be judged as 
mannered or overwritten. The reader catches the sense that these rheto- 
rical descriptions, as well as the light and humorous anecdotes, are a 
vigorous attempt to use style and language as a stabilizing prop against 
the crumbling foundations of a traditional society. Percy seems to believe 
that words might stay time just a while longer; the civic leader, like 
Aurelius or Percy, will continue to talk even if his speech is lost on the 
winds of change. If there is a wordiness and nervous energy at times in 
Percy’s writing, it is both because he thinks of language as fixing a 
permanent moment in time and because he loves to indulge his talent as 
a storyteller in the southern tradition. 

As has been noted by critics, Percy would perhaps have been a 
competent novelist. His adept handling of characterization and dia- 
logue, as well as his ability to evoke a sense of place, adds immensely to 
the enjoyment of his life story. That he never did attempt fiction and that 
he was very reluctant even to write his autobiography indicates a gener- 
ally self-effacing temperament, which is belied throughout the work, 
however, by the tour de force quality of so much of his writing. To learn 
that Percy was quite ill at the time he was composing is initially a 
startling realization to the reader considering the vigor of the language; 
but as one becomes increasingly aware of the tension created by the 
nervous energy and the mannered style that break through the genial 
and erudite repose, one can appreciate the blend of suffering and love 
that motivated the writing of his memoirs. 

The diversity of tones, moods, and rhythms in Percy owes much to 
his love of music, particularly opera. The drama of high conflict and the 
interplay of recitative and aria are to be discovered in Percy’s writing; he 
is at once Mozartean and Verdian in his mixture of comedy and tragedy. 
Percy’s favorite composer was Wagner, whose depiction of the twilight of 
the gods had a special meaning to a man who witnessed his own 
particular Gétterdimmerung. It might be said that Percy utilizes a 
pattern of repeated images or ideas that is somewhat like the Wagnerian 
leitmotiv or, perhaps, like Berlioz’s use of the :dée fixe melody. Without 
wanting to carry musical comparisons too far, one might mark the 
different tempi of Percy’s prose as adagio, andante, and allegro, termi- 
nology he would probably have appreciated and approved as descriptive 
of his style. Another kind of music, more plaintive and sad, was the 
sound of the horns on the Mississippi River boats, representative of 
escape and the movement away from home, which Percy as traveler 
would experience frequently in his life; those horns signaled for him the 
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vanished past, ‘‘the ceaselessly moving out into the dark, of the eternal 


dying.” 

Music, representing peace, harmony, and creativity, is but one 
metaphor that gives structure to Lanterns on the Levee. Another, the 
opposition between nature and man, is represented in the contrast 
between the Mississippi River and the shore; rather like Mark Twain, 
Percy gives to the river the symbolic meaning of change yet eternal 
sameness, and as T. S. Eliot said of Twain’s river, and as Percy states 
also, it is like a god. The land, both irrigated and flooded by the river, is 
the source of life to Percy and although he is not an overt propagandist 
for agrarianism, he emphasizes, especially toward the end of his life, that 
man gains his most enduring values from an intimacy with the land and 
nature. As he writes in Chapter II, the variety of people who have settled 
in the Delta, many like the poor whites from outside and without close 
ties to the region, have both nourished the land and pillaged it: the 
enduring problem of the Delta is, he thinks, the need to assimilate such 
disparate types of people. Percy expresses the traditional idea that man 
imposes his will, determination, and creative genius upon the land to 
serve his needs; frequently he succeeds, but just as often nature destroys 
his feeble attempts to create order out of chaos, to build a civilization out 
of a wild landscape. 

As corollaries of the symbolic importance of nature, descriptions of 
the levee and the garden figure significantly in Percy’s work. Both the 
levee and the garden are representative of man’s attempt to control 
nature for useful ends or to place order upon it for his own esthetic 
pleasure; the levee is practical, the garden ideal—together they satisfy 
man’s search for what Percy repeatedly calls “the good life.”’ The levee is 
a particularly relevant place and image in the book for it figures in the 
title: not only does it stand for man’s battle with nature but it is, for 
Percy, the setting of philosophical questioning, a locale for the articula- 
tion of the private spirit. He walked by himself on the levee, he tells us in 
Chapter XII, “in sheer lonesomeness and confusion of soul’’; here he 
started to think seriously about poetry and to compose verse. Like a 
Romantic who took to a moor or a pond for speculation, Percy went to 
the levee to address his muse; but he also went out on the practical 
business of guard duty to check for weak spots that might undermine 
and break down the levee. At night he walked with a lantern in hand, as 
he recounts in Chapter XIX, feeling a little less afraid encircled with a 
“tiny halo” of light. The lanterns on the levee become symbols, then, of 
man alone and of man as part of the community, working together 
although apart, each committed to the public good, radiating forth a 
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little light against the power of blackness. The light, like the words of the 
poet, is wisdom affirming itself in the face of potential disaster. 

If the levee is a place of escape yet involvement, so too is the garden; 
here man seeks solace from the world’s cares amid nature’s beauties, 
which he so carefully cultivates, but here also he can contemplate the 
truths of social man far from the scene of conflict. Nature is teacher and 
sustainer: as man the horticulturist nurtures his plants, man the met- 
aphysician examines his soul. The garden, in Percy, is lush and fecund, 
a symbol of the South in its natural abundance; it is closed and quiet, a 
sort of Eden and, as he calls it several times, a kind of Ivory Tower, the 
perfect habitation of the learned philosopher. Percy’s garden also has a 
special quality: it is a magical place, capable of transforming the appar- 
ently mundane into metaphor. Like so many Romantics, Percy sym- 
bolizes the garden as a landscape of the mind or the imagination. It is in 
his garden that he sits in the penultimate chapter of his work, remember- 
ing such heightened experiences as the satyr-like figure on Parnassus, a 
youth’s song near Constantinople, the crew of a ship bound for Rio, and 
a view of a Manhattan skyscraper. These isolated scenes from his travels 
away from the homeland take on the intensity of poetic perception and 
represent moments when alone he could make secret communion with 
fellow humans. These memories, he says, are bright and living in this 
time of impending disaster. Earlier in his life he had enjoyed other 
gardens—the arcadia of Sewanee, where boys changed into young men 
akin to those of generations preceeding them, and the Luxembourg of 
Paris, where alone he watched the stream of people strange yet familiar 
to him. At the end of his autobiography, Percy goes to another garden, 
the family cemetery, which he calls ‘‘Home,” a place eternally green, 
where the oppositions of life and death are united. 

As he sits in the cemetery, Percy thinks of himself as a traveler on the 
journey or road of life. This is the principal metaphor which informs the 
whole book and, like all the other metaphors he uses, it is a very 
traditional and conventional one. Percy frequently calls himself a pil- 
grim (in the Foreword he refers to his autobiography as a “pilgrim’s 
script,’ ““one man’s field notes’’), an Ishmael, a wanderer like the exile 
figure of Genesis and the participant-observer of Melville’s novel. ‘He is 
not unlike Henry Adams in that both were pilgrims into the past and 
found in thirteenth-century culture a kind of stasis lacking for them in 
the turbulent industrial culture of the turn of the century. Percy empha- 
sizes, in his own self-effacing way, that he stumbled frequently on the 
path and that, as he now writes his memoirs, he is going down the shady 
side of the mountain where the pleasant country is not sad but is tinged 
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with autumn. He has learned that he has had to travel a long way “to 
reach serenity and the acceptance of facts without hurt or shock.’’ He 
says, in the last paragraph of his book, that he walked the dusty road 
watched over by the high gods who were, from his Greco-Roman point 
of view, both kindly and despotic. As the road has been at times 
uncertain, confused, and arduous, so the journey has been marked by 
battles won and lost. The metaphor of the battle as symbolic of life’s 
conflicts and challenges, which derives in part from the military example 
of Marcus Aurelius, figures in Percy’s conception of the journey and is 
given particular relevance because of his own experiences as a soldier in 
the First World War. Life, as he says in the Foreword, is a “‘fine little 
fury” of “‘minute heroic efforts.” Around him, he sees the world *‘crash- 
ing to bits,”’ as it had earlier in the Civil War and the First World War. 
Man, Percy concludes, must live with courage and nobility, the attri- 
butes he learns from fighting battles. 

Percy had sought throughout his life to live by the inherited values of 
a traditional culture, which he saw assaulted from both within and 
without. To keep what was worthwhile, Percy became a fighter, even 
though he disliked the conflict and continually turned his mind and 
heart to the levee or the garden to contemplate the perfect image. The 
faster the southern ideal seemed to be disappearing, the faster and more 
determinedly Percy seemed to chase it, hoping to catch it at least for 
himself and perhaps for others who realized the race merited the chal- 
lenge. The sad fact of Percy’s life—one which he admitted—was that he 
could never be the victor in his battle of life. And when he was dying he 
preserved a record of his journey, employing as he did a style and 
structure of considerable richness and variety. His use of the tensions 
between the private and public man, past and present, order and 
change, and of a prose style that encompasses many tones, rhythms, and 
metaphors, conventional yet full of significant personal meaning, reflects 
the refined literary talent of this lawyer-poet-planter. The art of Lanterns 
on the Levee universalizes the story of one man’s life, and it is in the art 
that the life’s meanings come alive. 
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Poems for the Path Between 


the reality . . . that is my soul way 


—Robert Duncan, The H. D. Book 


i) 


love, what love is what love 
is not 
the little dog 
brought in a rabbit, played round and 
around the tail we go till it 


shook to a bloody rag 


he my father 
the madness of guilt an innocent 
sheltering her in his paws; 


suspended 


rage of the world tears in her eyes 
makes its lair 
tears! /crying 
crying for life through the forgotten dead 


her age tends him 


patient as the other Mary washing his hair 


drying his old feet with her 


judgment, forcing 
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the untouchable: god is the 
Untouchable 
love 


we were like little 

wild creatures that came out of 
woods, a nest 

covered in feathers the feathers 


picked up in careful sharp beaks 


and wound and wound to make our bed 


it was a place where many birds came 
and his fields—all it took 
was his hand and a seed 
sprouted a tree; 
he threw at you terror the Terror of 
love not particular, obedience ruled 
with the passions that were made passing over 


his face 


in a deep well when you see a reflection 
there he is 

in the thunder that after fast lightning rolls 
i know his heavy form; 

but hers, fierce light 

that tore his sky apart 


i never pass 


any old man 
that his sparse bones don’t come up to meet me 
out of the grave 
he will hold 
his great wrath—and love, against my 


deliberation 
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for he grew me in uncertainty 
i was a seed of the wind 

his thought 
raging the Caribbean, dark as a night 


pulling up turtles out of the sea 


his body 
weird cross the hunted makes 
(flappers tied strapped to the pole) 
those great eyes rolling full of waves and salt; 
she measured her days 
exact as a ruler run over yards of cloth 
and he threw 
lurching at the hospital straps that 
held him 


was it she alone who would free him 


and I watched them as a child 

as a child I watched 

watching their dumb efforts toward me 
toward themselves as (from childhood) 
the mirror 

whose uncertain image 


grew with the years upon the glass 
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ii) 


there’s no place now I have to go to find him 
I know where he is— 

lifting a barn hoe the pain from his hands 
runs through the handle, 

an old shovel 


holds the print of his boot pushing in mud 


through roots and grass; 

cutting a sewage drain... 

the corn near grows 

fertilized with weeds he never conquered 


and many a book 
blurs with 
his dirty thumb’s mark, pages 


Where the Kings Fought—kings iclabbern 
history of the deep; 
a river boat 
the marker post whose sides bore 

two colors upon it 
Indian legends, Mesquito and Sumo 


unpassable boundaries 


that his mind through me moved back and forth in 


a battlefield of rage 
the red knight and the green knight 
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a jungle leopard 
bares open at 
the wild deer’s throat 
and the little deer only eats grass 


watch—! watch 


tearing with its antlers 
the bull-deer 
holds the black 
prince of darkness in her horns 


Santanya lying in his crippling year 
rolled with the dragon 
the great heavy 

discerning mind 
still found— 
he died without kneeling. 
this old saint of mine at last praying for his soul 
something to save him. yet a quiet 
settled, loving earth things 
Santanya had loved ... 
wash tub 

he used to bathe in hot summers 
water to sun—before bathroom built on the house 
full those later years 
for chickens to drink from 


water in 
split tires slopping 
on his knees 


his hands folded with little wire leg 
bird-fuzz chickens 
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Voices: 


the dog walked 11 miles each night 

slept under his bed (dreams 

hold a man’s hunger); 

he also lay with the dragon’s tongue 

licking his brain 

‘i know Kenneth’s here’ but Kenneth never came 
talking for hours, days in drug reality 

living son, dead son 

he stayed on this earth—he never wanted heaven 


‘what happens when i die, will you take me home’ 


to the hills of your terra old man 
to lie in ‘blood-raw’ ground never broken by the plow. 
Panther woods under the yellow Panther eyes 
where men above will move 
great living angels 
caught in seed time, furrow time, revolutions of earth 
seasons in all their consequence 
they 
they all locked in the dragon, move over your flesh 


negro land 

negro country 

the earth is dark as a nut unopened 
black buck Carib in his cano-a 


a black-bird cries 


over a black wood 


and the eagle in shadow soars for the mountain 
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ill) 


to say it- 
do you any more love this man, or idea 
he is without touch to me 
a refuge when I was young, and that not a safe place 
he drained my heart of its pity 
I thought he wanted to be free; he wanted to be bound 


I thought he bore knowledge and he remained ignorant 


he could move mountains! 
he lay a big mole suffocated under his weight 
strong, yet his mind caved in weakness 
I feared him I awed him 
he will die in fear and awe 


yet he moved me with tenderness 


I feel some nobility in life, because of him 
on a little trail in the woods 

he dropped ... 

bird seed—a jungle thorn 

carries its red berry torn from his blood 


his stories extended my veins 


the ears the eyes the mouth, he filled me 
loaded my travel bags for a very long voyage 
that even I cannot start; and | found in him 
at last 

a nobility in reason 

a nobility in the simple 


a reality 


of how he pushed back time and threw open the days 


briefly — 

for one moment he must have seen 
and held in his heart 

the Quetzal bird of bright feathers 
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a runner who carries the day-load 

and runner in shadows who carries the night 
between them, in that little pause 

when tired 

the sack strap is let from one forehead to the other 
a child found place in their madness 


mad as the stars— 


to raise up and in all knowing 
remove now where the hard bands cut 
lay their foreheads away in peace 

in time jars 
and lift and, strapped tight 
try to lay the moon and hard sun straight 


Folks expect of the poet to indicate... 
the path between reality and their souls. 
—Walt Whitman, in his Preface to Leaves of Grass 


the soul has been washed in anger and pain 
brother—if you can’t do anything else, write to him 
write him a long long letter 

while he can know let him know what he means 
that he moves in you. i am here. to my degredation 


I stay on here watching the pillars of the mind 
fall 
holding up the round globe of the world the brain 
pushes to make the temple fall, 
the stones are crashing and the mad limbs flay. 
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Come down into the city of Jerusalem and look upon it 
Covenant of the Ark hear my voice out of the father 
the songs of his heart are howlings 

and when from this 
remembrance of love, shall you suddenly come—? 


everyone speaks of his glory that we as children 


hid ourselves in, 
master of his house whose strength has been 
chopped down 

his grey hair folds on his neck with sorrow 
I watch his hands. 
they are long slim hands of the young 
fine in strength fine in structure 
each bone holds to each bone’s intention 
the flesh over his hips doubles with rolls of skin 

that there is nothing to cling to 
there is, something he wants to say 
he sits 
his wild eyes follow me hard as a dog’s hunger; 
come to him in peace we are none of us sons of the Sun 
out of the strong also arrives sweetness 
he dies slow 
not as a thread when it touches the fire 
the rock of the brain takes a long time in heat 
to break 


images of emotion 
the corpse stretches in the bed 
transposed consciousness 
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ropes to the mind cut his mad hands tied to the rail 
his screams flay over the rooms into the corridor 
stairs /climbing dark stairs as a child 

his head rages filled with our voices 

lying at night trying to sleep 


reason sets each of the sequences in place— 

does he know he has been put here to die, to live 

in care; but the other thing waits. they go out 

only one way and you think of their still faces 
knowing. you see the old eyes narrowed with crying; 
when the male coati 


lay sick in his cage last winter 
I slept on the floor (fire on, in light of the gas 
he didn’t move when I touched him) 
knowledge is not information— 
an intricate poem of pictures runs over the screen 
not words 
not thoughts 
the corpse throws his arms out 


a fire burns in his temples 


if | am quiet even to the last I can hold 


my hand upon him, against a more stark need 


Drive me to Horatio he said 


he stands at the outside fence in Dallas 

his head bends over the wires; 

I walk in the back yard 

I see him through the windows 

walking at night because a radio announcer 
sent over waves of sound—a storm 

tornado 

but no wind blew except in his head 


it is hard to ease pain 
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I will go down tomorrow and take him to 
Horatio; he will crawl in my mind 


up streets of that town until the day i die 


that old man 
I watch him; i’ve watched him 
i have spent my life watching his shape 


I will go down tomorrow and bring him home 


all night he sits in my brain 
and her wet eyes 
roll behind mine in sleep 


what can I do 
why can’t I lift sorrow 


the doctor screamed at us 
because she banged on his door 
asking for white 
bread 
he sat in his chair and understood nothing 


what debts can a word pay 

you play with words when you write poems 

i look for a word 

—under the sweet gum /in the little cedar 
stump that’s sprouting 

a neighbor rode by with a bush-hog 

slashed its trunk among the thick grass weeds 
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that nobody has time to cut now 

I look for a word that will mean something 
that will pay for all this time 

a word that will pay for hurt, make 

meaning 

the weeds grow, the yard is empty of chickens 


it is a desolate place 


I must settle down quiet as a seashell 


and let the waves of their hours run over me 


I must lie still as the sand 
and watch their steps making tracks 


up the long shore line 


I am only a passionate breath that came between them 


reduced to objects in a tomb 

slowly in the living life to be brought down 
revolution from seed to seed 

the payment is life he said 


—the payment is pain and pain of the sea’s wave 


when it breaks. time washes over you 


it doesn’t matter. it doesn’t matter what happens 


anymore. when the primitive man held up a snake 


because after dead it quivers 

when primitive man made a wall circle 

from dragged stones 

and first watched a man devoured by a boa-constrictor 
monster 


he moved toward life: god is life 
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god is representation as poem is 


and the snake on the pole no more than the cross 


we will lie him out like a seed 
though we know he will not grow 
a fetish that has been used 


a fetish that has lost its power 
what comes after will have nothing to do with him 
the path between has no relationship 


words are only flowers to be placed 


on their great loneliness 


to stand up in strength of what you can do 
dexterity the hand becomes 
a separate hand 
not like his hand, fingers long as his hand 
is long... 
I never noticed growing how his hands had grown 


my mother held the wash cloth 
his hand moving with her hand over his face 
the mind moving with their hands over his face 


stillness of the mind 


the lagoon lies full with pearls 


what people in that place call the pearl 


shell 
shimmer of shell 


thrown on water in varying color; 
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the lagoon moves in his mind 
dark-skin abandon 
where his dreams lay deep under remembrance 


where his joy lay 


the joy moving for what one becomes 
time re-making the lagoon 
his eyes move over the room in stillness 


his eyes move the room in their stillness 


move into me 

his voice 

he holds me in his hand and shapes what I| do 

I hold him in my flesh as I walk out of the room 


shapes 
the shadowed spectrum 
washes, breaks (a white light 


we walk under it, in rain 





WILLIAM MILLS 


Seven Red Apples 


Over her shoulder 

Were seven red apples. 

He could see them steadily 
As he felt her heart beat, 
Her breasts. 

He felt sinful 

That the apples 

Held his attention, 

But they detached themselves 
As he detached himself. 
Noumenal yet luminous 
They levitated 

(Like Willard the Wizard’s 
floating lady on stage). 
Cézanne, come here! 

How do the apples 


Come between him and her? 
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The Hunter’s Sword 


Curious, I think, 

How being slashed early this evening 
By your sword’s point 

I would come to stare 

At Orion 

So far away. 

For what? 

Is it the axis sickness, 
Trying to find that which 
All else turns around, 

A stillness among the stars? 
Despite all the weight 

Of Newton’s name, 

His calculus and contempt 
For poetry, 

His lust for some body 
Absolutely at rest, 

All that’s gone— 

Fixed stars and all. 


In a swirl. 


Again one of those damn paradoxes. 

I leave one sword for another, 

A fixed point 

For one that moves, 

A sword whose light 

Takes a thousand years to touch my eyes 
When I saw yours this night. 

Why should I wait so long to die? 
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My Forgetful Heart 


The flower’s memory 
Is very long, 

It rarely opens 

Itself in the cold. 


Now has become 
Winter for me. 
My forgetful heart 
Opens itself 

To your sting 
And sting 

And sting. 


Neighborhood 


Start with the community 
Around the Pyramid of the Sun 
And the Moon, 

A largeness 

Now called Teotihuacan, 
Where no one can remember 
Any building’s name 

Or what it was there for. 
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The town stands quite 
Exposed in the landscape, 

No trace of fortification 

Has been found. 

For those who try to remember 
About such things 


It remains only 


‘The place where one becomes a god.” 


As you come on it now 

You feel many folks lived there together 
Knowing each other easy, 

“Bring me a loaf of bread 

When you come back”’— 


Things like that. 


To come from there 
To another place, 


But not far away. 


Tonight 

I touched a woman 
Who lives not far from 
She kissed me strong, 
She kissed me long, 

Yet she is dying 
Because some cells 
Have lost their way, 
Dying with the sureness 
Of a call from the bank. 
She is turning the corner 


Toward an unknown town. 
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The Ball Place 


Bleeding out to the river, 

Holding itself between the line of the river and the asphalt line 
of the road, 

Breathing its own exhalations and wrapped in its own deep 

rows 
of blending green and brown, 

The still farm sleeps, 

Dreaming of itself and time. 

The live bough rests in eternity’s palm; 

It does not yet know 


What the world knows. 


The deal is closed. 

Winter is past, signatures gathered, 
Deed done. 

The time has come. 

All dreams must end, they say, 
And we must all 

Face 


Reality. 
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Ill 


Pot belly grazing the weeds, 


Regal toad devouring trees for candy, 


Crazed metal bull: 

Wield your human scepter like a blade, 
Famished animal;— 

Tame these virgin acres with your lust;— 
Swat this breath;—rampage 

Till the dust devour all memory. 

There shal! be order in these fields, 

And we shall fight 

Till the last thorn falls. 


And my father, 

Tender of the land for twenty years and more, 
Land of his father, 

Listing once again the reasons: 

Money reasons, 

Family reasons, 

Right reasons; 

Wondering why the sight of one old yellow field 
Grown up in sage this year 

Rolling down to the line of trees 

Where the white line of the river 

Shines through like eyes through matted lashes 
Disturbs him so. He jokes: 

I'll take some grass down there 

The last day 

And smoke it. 
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That spring the rain came, 


Turning the plowed earth to mush 


And beating the young plants down 
Till they all lay limp as dead quail. 
The rain stopped 

And the ground dried, in time, 

But the plants stayed down 

On their sides, 

Whole fields of bent green mourning 
Caught in a dry crust. 

You tied croker sacks to a tractor 
And one of the hands 

Drove up and down the fields 
Dragging the sacks while you 
Followed on foot, stooping to see, 
And the coarse cloth bounced, 
Delicately broke the crust, 

And the plants sprang free, 
Unbroken. Still bent, they trembled 
Almost as much as you 

At the thought of a season’s planting 
Saved by three damn sacks 


And a tractor. 
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VI 


Deliberating now the possibilities of a lifetime, 


The possibilities of a day, 


The myriad expressions wrought on the earth 


by the seasons, 
Our thoughts must stop at the brink of a vast lacuna 


Where once our land lay. 


One red rose vine 

Grew on a white brick wall. 

Here is a picture of one 

Little girl and one 

Little boy. They stand in pine shade, 
Both half-smiling, 

Red rose cheeks 

Against the red rose vine 

And the wall. 

The colors did not fade, 

Though two decades saw 

The little girl 

And the little boy 

Precede me through accelerating time, 
And the one who, loving, clicked time shut 
To tint its cheeks red rose 

Long dead. 

And there is still the one 

Red rose vine, and time, 

And the wall. 
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Vill 


See how the weeds are waving 
On the clouds. 

The clouds know 

Where their roots begin. 


That field beyond 

Those three tall pines 

Will be the putting green. 
They will line the river 
With houses, and neat green 
Lawns will sit 

Where now the almost silent 
Rushes sway. 


The flat hushed water, 


Echoing now a flown bird’s call, 


Sending its song 

Through the dusk 

On the minds of crickets, 

Will shriek like a witch 

With the Sunday morning mowers. 
They will fill the bogs 

Where the moss-hung oaks grow 
And tear the vines 

From the trees. 

Most of what you see 

From here will be 


The golf course. 
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IX 


Once when I was a child running 
Downhill toward the river 


The ground 


Jellied under my foot 
And I looked back 
At a fat snake sliding through the weeds. 


He did not even pause. 


The broken arrowhead 

Points back to another way. 

Dreams had the face 

Of reality. 

Light lay down 

With darkness. 

The roots tangled. 

Somebody let the blade drop, 

And everything rolled. 

I have a whole drawerful of arrowheads. 


They don’t fill the gap. 
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There’s a pale field 

To the east 

The color of yellow-white winter dusk, 
A quiet field 

Starred by one green shining oak 
Low-hung with moss. 

Its limbs hold the dream 

Of a tree house never built. 
Beneath the oak and moss 

My cat lies 

In an unmarked grave. 

The weeds grow soft 

And thick there. 

My cat was pale as the weeds, 
An off-white ghost. 


The rushes bend and whisper. 
Their tips lean down to the water. 
Small things move 


Where no wind blows. 


XII 


That brokendown bus roosting 


Beneath that clump of trees, 
Blue as the moon, 

Was our hideout, 

Weed-sunk ship of secrets 
Hatching dark wild child-dreams 
In its rotting leather. 
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Abandoned in our twelfth autumn, 

It continues to shine. 

We took a live truck that year 

And bounced and plowed 

Over every road and rut 

Of the farm, 

Found a hidden pond, 

Busted an irrigation pipe 

Hiding in the brush 

And flew back to the shed 

Like rabbits, routed. 

Gas and grease reeked in the safe shade 
And the bird dogs howled in their cages 


To see us come. 


XIII 
What the Ashes in Their Innocence Said 


The smell of new tomatoes 

In the sun 

Is as sublime 

As the sound of angels singing 
As they fly 

South for winter; 

The green of newly-risen 
Plants on a row of dark 

Earth is as fragilely promising 
As a new fly line waiting 

On black water 

For the first strike 

Of spring. 
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XIV 


Just audible, a distant clashing 

In the west grows 

Louder, closer. Birds 

Rush away crying. The sage 

Grass stiffens. There is a gathering 

Pause, a rattle of silver and steel, 

And the harsh blight clatters through the gates, 
Blades flashing. 

Weeds plunge, 

The broken bough shudders. 

Gut wounds blossom under claws. 

A sullen dance of metal stomps the life-fires. 
The wind fails. 

The victory flag swells, bile green. 

Even the buzzards flee. 

On quick fat feet the morticians enter; 
They flush away the blood and innards, 


Twist the dust to a cheerful smile, 


And present us a puppet of our dear departed: 


(O shattered image) 


Pure plastic and rouge. 


The death rattle doesn’t stop. 


XV 


The river slides. 

Words ripple down to stones. 
The stones lie still and listen, 
Formed by and forming 

The flowing 


Water. 
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A year or so will pass 

Before they begin. 

The blackberries will riot by the railroad track 
At least another summer, 

And the odor of wisteria will again 
Astound the summer dawn. 

The dove will come to feed in autumn, 
And season by season the weeds will roam 
More wildly, till the land 

Grows soft and featureless, 

The fields and windbreaks merge, 

And the roads where dust sprang 

Fill with the unheard rustling of wind 

In dry brush. Then, 

Under the sure spread of concrete 

And the sprout of sturdy homes, 

These fields will soon forget themselves, 
Relinquishing to vapor the musk of earth and onion, 
The silent burning 

Of dew on summer mornings. 

And the shudder of the rising covey, 

The bay of dog, 

Will fall from memory like the last leaves 
From the trees 

They will clear 

To make the land more fit for living. 
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XVI 


This past winter, with my dog, 


I walked the land for the last time, 
Knowing it would be gone 

After one more spring. 

Under the moon 

The earth was white and gently hilled, 
And the cold made the light seem 
More like snow 

Than what I knew it to be. 

Moses raced silently, 

A shadow 

Parting whiteness. 

In the hush the fields seemed to move, 
To wave and expand, 

And from the forest to the east 

I heard a prayer rising 

On the wind 


That rose from the lost trees: 


O black and silver sea, 
Swell with the moon’s sweet breathing 
Till the waters of light fall to darkness; 


And rest in peace. 





KENT NELSON 


By the Way of Dispossession 


To arrive where you are, to get from where you are not, 
You must go by a way wherein there is no ecstasy. 
In order to arrive at what you do not know 
You must go by a way which is the way of ignorance. 
In order to possess what you do not possess 
You must go by the way of dispossession. 
In order to arrive at what you are not 
You must go through the way in which you are not. 
And what you do not know is the only thing you know 
And what you own is what you do not own 
And where you are is where you are not. 


—T.S. Eliot, “East Coker,” Four Quartets 


O NE RULE WAS TO walT for the long ride; the other was to 
take anything going in your general direction. Sheppard thumbed mov- 
ing backwards down the main street of Hays, Kansas. The passing cars 
dusted his clean, white shirt, but he smiled confidently with a closed- 
mouth grin that made him look younger than twenty-eight. Shaved- 
clean, he knew that looking respectable was the quickest way to get a 
ride. 

A car stopped, and Sheppard followed it, running awkwardly with 
his pack. He’d already decided which rule to follow. 

‘I’m not sure I'll be much help,”’ the man said, leaning out through 
the open window. He took off his bow tie and opened his shirt collar. 
‘I’m cutting off a little way up on U.S. 40 to Sharon Springs.” 

“T’ll take wherever you’re going,’ Sheppard answered. 

He opened the back door, threw in his pack, and then climbed up 
front. On the way: it didn’t matter about names. They were strangers 
and would always be strangers, but for reference and because the man 
asked, Sheppard gave an answer, a false one. 
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‘You in school?” the man asked. 

Questions equaled polite answers, not necessarily complete ones. 
“No, I finished school,’ Sheppard said. “I’m going home.”’ 

‘Coming from where?” 

“St. Louis. Been with a friend in St. Louis.”” True, but not quite 
true. He had also been other places. 

The man told Sheppard he was from Sharon Springs. He’d been up 
to Hays to see about some shipments of feeds and some tools that hadn't 
been delivered. Sheppard slid forward on the seat and leaned his head 
back to where he could just see over the dashboard to the highway 
shimmering in the heat. The land stretched out flat and dry. 

“Haven't been to prison, have you?”’ the man asked, taking his foot 
off the accelerator and then trying to make the jerk of the car seem 
natural. 

‘‘No.”’ Sheppard smiled at that. 

‘Not wanted?” 

‘Not even wanted.” Truth: he had been to St. Louis to see his 
friend, Rehler. But before that was an immense time which seemed 
endless. He had been all the way from the mountains in Yugoslavia to 
the islands of Greece, then back up through Italy to the Camargue, and 
then up on the North Sea. Now he was going home. 

He rested. Hot air blew through the car windows. 

“You sleeping?” the man asked. 

‘Just thinking,’’ Sheppard said. He watched the cornfields, the 
feedlots, the land. Now and then he looked over at the man holding the 
Buick on the road. They seemed to ride on the noise of the motor. ““How 
long you lived here?”’ Sheppard asked. 

‘All my life. Born over in Topeka though.” 

‘Would you ever move away?” 

“I got kids.” 

‘| know.” Sheppard pointed to the picture taped onto the dash- 
board: three kids. ‘‘But would you ever move away?”’ 

‘Where to?” 

“IT don’t know. Anywhere.”’ 

‘| might. If 1 found something better I might move away from what 
I’ve got.” 

‘But you're not looking, are you?” 

The man laughed. ‘*‘Where’m I going to find something else? I got 
kids.” 

‘‘What if I gave you some money to take care of your kids while you 
were looking for something else?”’ Sheppard suggested. “‘You do it?”’ 
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“You going to give me money?” Sheppard could see inside of the 
man’s mouth. 

‘“Let’s just suppose.” 

‘What do I do again?”’ 

“You go looking for something else to do.” 

‘Well, I’d have to get someone to do the business for me while I 
went. And someone to look after the animals and do the garden.” 

‘That’s all taken care of,” Sheppard said. 

“How?” 

‘‘Let’s say that I do all that for you.” 

“Know how?” 

“Nope, but let’s say I do. I get help from one of the neighbors. Now 
where would you go looking?” 

“Don’t know yet,” the man said. “I haven’t thought about it. Too 
many problems to leaving though.” 

‘We solved all those problems,” Sheppard told him. “You and your 
kids and your wife got all the money you need. You got someone to take 
care of everything in case you want to come back. Everything will be just 
the same.” 

‘Wouldn't be the same,”’ the man said. ““You can’t expect that.”’ 

‘Why not?” 

“Changes every year. Sometimes it’s hard to see.” 

‘“Let’s say it doesn’t change much.” 

‘No, it doesn’t change much anyway, whether we say it or not.” 

‘‘Where would you start looking?” 

The man tapped on the steering wheel. Sheppard let him have some 
quiet to think. The car slowed down. 

‘‘What’s wrong?” 

‘This is where we turn to go down to Sharon Springs,”’ the man 
said. He slowed way down and steered the car left. It seemed like a great 
effort. ‘Sure you want to go this way?” 

“I’m sure I'll get there either way,” Sheppard answered. 

The car accelerated slowly, the sound of the moving air gathering at 
his arm in the window. Sheppard asked, “‘Think of anything yet?” 

“No,” the man said, smiling. “‘Haven’t been putting a lot of mind to 
it though.” 

“Yeah, that’s okay.”’ 

They drove in silence for the half hour into Sharon Springs. The 
ground was dry and dusty, the corn bleached out, hanging without 
moving in the air. In the clouds, a running dog and someone sleeping. 
Before the mountains are the plains. In the daytime the land stretches 
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and rolls for hundreds of miles—part desert, part grassland—washed 
out and open. In a car you can drive an hour from anywhere and get 
water from rust-free pipes at a gas station or a restaurant. But the names 
of the towns still reflect the history of the land: River Bend, Rocky Ford, 
Springfield, Cheyenne Wells, Sharon Springs. Water, the life grace. 

They pulled in slowly into the town. It was ninety-three degrees as 
they cruised up main street. 

“Maybe you'll get one of those air-conditioned cars,’’ the man said. 

‘Maybe I won’t get anything.”’ 

‘You can take my map,” the man said. “‘See where you are.” 

Sheppard nodded. The man pulled his car up to the curb, and 
Sheppard got out, pulling his pack with him. 

‘Good luck,”’ the man said. They shook hands. ‘‘Truth is, I don’t 
know where I'd begin to start looking for something else. I guess maybe 
Topeka where I was born, but I don’t like Topeka a lot. Don’t matter 
much, because I can’t leave here anyway.” 

Sheppard smiled with his lips closed together. 


Heat rose off the dull breast of the country outside of Sharon 
Springs. At the edge of the land, moving toward Colorado, was the light- 
hot sky with its solid, rising clouds. It seemed a great distance in any 
direction. 

Sheppard walked to the outskirts of town and sat down on the 
shoulder across from a gas station, not really hitching, but in sight. He 
folded out the beaten-up map. 

Sweat dropping onto paper, he looked over the white space of 
Kansas, and then moved his hand west over the red and black highway 
lines. His mind seemed to slip over Highway 40 and the plains to the 
green patches of the mountains. He had been there before. 

In St. Louis with Rehler, now a photographer, in the half-dark 
kitchen they had talked of all of that. Rehler had moved across the 
doorway, his hair silhouetted like a Medusa’s head against the living 
room lights. ‘‘I always used to tell myself that it wasn’t me,’’ Sheppard 
said to him. “‘There I was in some remote place where I didn’t belong, 
where no one belongs except the countrymen, and I would say to myself, 
‘Stay there,’ because I was there. But at the same time I wasn’t.” 

‘How'd you find those places?” 

‘That’s another thing. I don’t know how I found them. I just heard 
about them from people I’d met, or I’d get there because I didn’t care 
where | went.” 


Rehler had looked at him then and had suddenly hurried out of the 
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room. A minute went by, and then the kitchen light snapped on like the 
sun, and Rehler was taking pictures of him. ‘‘Shut up,” Rehler had 
shouted before Sheppard had moved, ‘‘Don’t do anything!” 

Later, four in the morning, huddled in the reddish light of the 
darkroom, they developed the shots. Sheppard’s face, absorbed in film, 
emerged onto the heavy paper. 

‘That doesn’t prove anything,’ Sheppard protested. 

‘That’s how you are. I swear to God.” 

‘Come on.” The pictures hung by clothespins on the wire. Rehler 
turned them so Sheppard could see. The lips were hard-set and tense 
and the eyes seemed blank. “I was just tired,’ Sheppard said. 

Then a long pause, and Rehler said, ‘“‘Why are you doing it?” 

‘“There’s no way to know why.” 

‘There is,’’ Rehler said. “Sit down and think about it. Don’t drift. 
You've got money. You have everything you need.” 

Sheppard shook his head. ‘“‘You know more than that,” he said. 

Across the highway a car pulled into the gas station. Colorado 
license. A travel-weary couple got out and went inside. The attendant 
got instructions and went to work wiping bugs off the windshield. 

It would have been simple to go over and ask for a ride. They were 
going and it seemed as though they had enough room. But Sheppard 
hesitated. 

Something else came to mind. He had wanted to stay away from 
home for a long time, and now he was going back. He had wanted to stay 
away from the things he knew, from questions, from ease. And yet always 
there was that vague sense of not being comfortable where he was. He 
had wanted to try living in many different places, and he had stayed in 
beach towns, in mountain villages, in cities. All he had with him was his 
pack—his clothes, a few small souvenirs—and yet he had many more 
things than he could carry on his back. He had roomsful of things stored 
at home, and any time he wanted to he could have got the money to fly 
back. Always he said, ‘‘Stay there,’ wherever he was, but he knew, in 
the way that knowledge is sometimes hidden from consciousness, that 
his life was a simulation, an experiment. He found he loved life, but he 
couldn't stand it all the same. 

And now, too, he didn’t have to hitch. He could have taken a plane 
or a bus. But he had to create a difficulty, to put something into his path. 

Across at the gas station, the couple got back into their car. The 
man exchanged words with his wife, and then apparently satisfied that 
he was okay, motioned for Sheppard to come over for a ride. Sheppard 
waved back, pointing east: no thanks. 
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The car pulled out and headed west, its gears leveling out as it 
gathered speed. A new sense filled Sheppard then, as if he finally had 
something which he had to do. It would take a long time, and he did not 
know whether it would be possible. But he would try. The sure ride had 
faded into the blistering, wavy road. He had refused it, and now swing- 
ing his pack over his shoulder, he started out to walk home across the 
plains. 


Every day the sun cast its weight over the dry land. After the first 
afternoon he saw he would have to rise early to walk during the cooler 
morning, rest during the day’s heavy heat, and then walk again in the 
evening. For the beginning, to see how it would be, he stayed along the 
highway, and in three days he had walked through Weskan, Arapahoe, 
and Cheyenne Wells. 

He thought that at First View he would be able to see the moun- 
tains, but he reached the town in the heat of the day. The sun blurred 
the flat, baked land. There was a slow rise of land, a distant knoll, a few 
deep gullies where storm water had washed out the soil. Beyond the 
town, he saw a stand of cottonwoods in the distance, and he worked his 
way there to rest. There were no crops, no houses, no water. Only larks, 
and once in a while, a hawk circling, soaring, overhead. 


When he stopped to rest, he propped up his pack and took out the 
photographs that Rehler had taken. He had packed them away at 
Rehler’s insistence, “‘In case you want to look in a mirror,’’ Rehler had 
said. Sheppard had not expected to look at them. The eyes disturbed 
him, because he wanted to see in them something that was not there. On 
film the eyes looked gray, tinged with the ambiguous character of his 


exhaustion. 

He stood up in the hot shade of the cottonwoods. Despite the heat, 
he no longer felt like resting. Some things he did not like to think about. 

‘| just feel,” Rehler had said, ‘that if you question everything, you 
have nowhere to stand.”’ 

“But I have to.” 

Rehler had pointed then to his camera, his darkroom with its trays 
and chemicals neatly arranged. “If 1 asked myself every day where I’m 
headed, I’d go crazy. I mean, sure, | may change, but at least I’ve got 
somewhere for the time being.”’ 

The next question, Sheppard knew: and where have you got? But 
instead, silence. Then Rehler asked, ‘“‘Why are you going home so 
slowly?” 

Time and again Sheppard stopped to check his progress over the 
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white area of his map. He compared the quarter-inches on the map with 
looking up across the immense distances which separated him from the 
next rise of land. He began to see that the world was simple extension, 
that the map could not be real because it divided the land into parts. 
Land, like time, was unbroken. The land of the Indians was the same 
land as now, and all which the world had been in the past was a part of 
what it was now. He had never been in so strange a place as he was on 
the plains, on that desert east of the Colorado mountains. 

At Kit Carson he ate a good meal, packed up from a grocery store as 
much as he could carry, and headed off in the evening toward Wild 
Horse. There was a new coolness to the evening. Far to the west where 
the mountains still lay invisible, the sun had already disappeared. The 
stars emerged in the dark blue sky, but far away west, clouds rose. 
Lightning: with each flash the clouds split apart into their layered forma- 
tions, the lightning hesitating for a moment in the gray mist, and then 
racing through, gathering strength. There was no sound of thunder. The 
air hung still, the night furthering, and all that was left of the world in 
Sheppard’s eyes was the general shape of the hills and the lightness of 
the ground. 

He wasn’t afraid. It seemed to settle his mind to be alone at night. 
That had always been so, too, wherever he was. Night prevented his 
being seen. 

He wondered whether the movement of the storm would trouble him 
with rain. He thought of rain that he had known in the mountains, and 
he remembered the danger of drowning in a flash flood. The water cas- 
caded down the mountains so quickly and forcefully that it could take 
you by complete surprise. He imagined himself now on the plains 
washed up on a sandbar, face into mud. Time distended, hours seemed 
to pass as he walked. He saw the face of someone with a loving smile. 
Face down on a sandbar, they would not know where to look for him. 

The lights of the town came up far down the road. He felt strong 
now, and like going. At Wild Horse he wanted to leave the road and 
walk on a line across the land to the mountains. 

Street lamps made the town seem even more deserted than it was. 
He felt self-conscious walking the street with his pack. His appearance 
had changed in the few days since Hays, Kansas. Now he no longer 
worried about his clean shirt or his unshaven face or the appearance of 
his smile—at least not for hitching. He felt tired, too, because he was 
tired. 

He wanted to ask about the way just to be sure, and along the main 
street he finally found an old man sitting at an angle on a hard bench, a 
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beer in his hand. Around his neck, hanging down onto a red shirt, was a 
leather string tie with a turquoise Indian stone in it. Behind him: a bar 
with the door open, talking and music. 

The man spoke first. “‘Where are you coming from?” 


‘Just from Sharon Springs.” 

“Hitching?”’ 

“Right.” 

The man looked him up and down, with the hint of a smile crossing 
a lined face. ‘‘Hasn’t been a car through here for a half hour,” the man 
said. 

Sheppard smiled with his mouth closed. “I wanted to ask you 
something.” 

‘Where you going?” the man interrupted. 

“Colorado.” 

“You're in Colorado.” 

‘The mountains, then,’ Sheppard said. “‘I used to live in Manitou.”’ 

The man sipped on his beer, shuffling a dirty pair of red and blue 
cowboy boots on the sidewalk, watching Sheppard and seeming to 
encompass all things at once. ““You know these prairie storms?” he 
asked. 

“No.” 

‘‘Mountain storms and prairie storms aren’t the same thing. Are 
you going on tonight?” 

“If I can find out what it’s like cutting across country from here.” 

I'he man looked at Sheppard again, as if weary of an idea he had 
heard too often. ‘Now there aren't no cars on that stretch ever.” 

Sheppard nodded, smiling again. 

The man took out some tobacco and fitted some into his cheek. 
‘Well, there’s not so many fences as gullies. It would be quicker prob- 
ably to take the road.” 

“You think?” 

‘‘Don’t get caught in one of them gullies during the storm.” 

‘Thanks.’’ Sheppard nodded and moved away. He knew the same 
thing about mountain storms. Once down the road, he turned back and 
waved. 

Outside of town Sheppard left the road to his right and started 
across unknown land. He knew he couldn’t walk much farther in the 
night, but he wanted to get beyond the lights of Wild Horse so he could 
see the whole storm. For a half hour he continued, the sandy ground like 
a cover of snow. There was no real danger of getting lost or of falling into 
a gully. He could see straight out for a good half-mile. 

He crossed several gullies, edging slowly down the steep, crumbling 
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banks into the sandy bottoms, and then climbing up again to the flat 
earth on the other side. He wished he could sleep on the sand bottom of 
one of those gullies, that soft earth, but he knew that wasn’t safe. 
Carefully he watched the flow of the lightning and felt the changes in the 
wind. Then, finally, on a bank overlooking a dry river, he decided that he 
would sleep as long as he could. 

He laid out his sleeping bag in the dust. Then he cut some bread and 
cheese, and sat for a moment listening to the sounds. An owl cut through 
the air; the wind stirred the trees up the river; some small noises of 
scurrying animals; and in the distance the first rolls of thunder. 

He awoke to a hard wind. Lighting flashed to the west, very close 
now, and the stars were gone. He packed up his bag and then sat down 
again to wait. There was no sense in moving. 

The air filled with the smell of wet sage, and the night seemed to 
blacken before his eyes, though there was still no rain. Then suddenly, 
always surprisingly, the earth would appear before him for a shattering 
instant of time revealing the strange desolation of a place of shadows and 
forms. Thunder rolled harder, seeming to close up the tear which only 
an instant before had allowed him to see through the world. He ran his 
hands through dust, not knowing how long he sat on the verge of that 
ecstasy. 

Then the rain broke. It rolled across him like a part of the wind, the 
heavy drops leaving craters in the dust. Then the force of the whole 
storm was upon him, descending like some huge bird lunging. At first he 
put his face into it, feeling the wind and the sting of the rain. His hair 
matted and stuck to his neck and the water dripped inside his shirt. The 
dust and the sweat, which had been his for so many days, washed down, 
and he closed his eyes. For a long time he sat trance-like, wishing, 
though not at all afraid. He rubbed his hands in mud and washed them 
again in the air. Lightning flashed close by again, seeming to bring with 
it the hail. 

And then the struggle: he covered his pack with his body. Every- 
thing he had was in it. He was so used to saying that, thinking it. He 
ducked his head as far down as he could, holding on. He could feel the 
painful blows of the hail on his back and arms. He tried to think, but the 
pain drove everything from him. 

He did not know how long it lasted. It might have been momentary 
or a few hours. He lifted himself up, chilled and shaking, and brushed 
away the hailstones. The sand river was now a torrent of water, rising 
rapidly toward where he sat. But he did not move. The rain continued, 
soft now, gentle, moving on with the wind. The earth had turned wet 
and dark, and he could see nothing. 
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He waited. | hough the storm had drifted east long ago, he had not 
tried to sleep. He had waited in one position, afraid to move. His arms 
and legs ached with the beating he had taken; his eyes burned sleepless 
with the thin light of the dawn. All the while he had seemed to be caught 
up in some thought, like a madman trying to grasp the one essential 
thing which troubled him. 

The land awakened, emerged, oblivious to the terror. A lark flew on 
black and white wings and a light song. To the east, a fresh sky; west, 
darker, but now Sheppard could see the high, hard shape of the moun- 
tains. He walked until the sun was high up. His clothes dried quickly, 
but his boots were soaked through the leather and his pack was heavy. 
All the lightness, the confidence, with which he had started his walk had 
dissolved. Now he felt he had to keep moving all the time. 

The gullies gave him more trouble. The banks now were slippery 
and several times he fell in the mud trying to hold his footing on the steep 
side walls. Climbing up and out was harder, too, and often he had to 
walk down the wet bottoms of the gullies to escape them. He wanted to 
hurry, and all detours made him more desperate. 

In the early afternoon he was still moving. The air was muggy, hot, 
and he had not come upon any road. In the west the mountains had 
become clear, and he no longer consulted the map to measure his 


progress. He knew where he had to go but the distance seemed over- 


whelming, unchanging. 

Toward mid-afternoon he saw an Indian knoll, a ceremonial hill 
rising high up out of the desolate flat land. He gauged himself by that, 
watching it grow larger as he approached. Finally he stood on the edge 
of a steep gully, the knoll just ahead, and watched a hawk circling easily 
in the air. It rose smoothly, never beating its wings, content to ride with 
the currents of the air. 

Sheppard edged down the bank of the gully at last, trying to hold 
onto a sage plant for support. He found footholds, but the wall was steep 
and still muddy. At a solid-seeming point he let go from above, held fast 
for a second, and then jumped down into the wet sand. He tumbled over 
with the weight of his pack, and for a moment he lay there, his body 
relaxed, watching the hawk soaring in the blue sky. He closed his eyes. 

An instant later, a gunshot. He jerked up, startled, just catching a 
glimpse of the hawk fluttering out of the sky. 

Sheppard was up immediately and started to climb the west side of 
the gully, slipping and clawing his way up. At the rim he saw the hawk 
on the ground, flapping one wing. The other wing was extended 
uselessly. A shrill cry broke the silence. 

Over the rim, Sheppard went running, the pack bouncing on his 
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back. He threw it down before he reached the bird. Another shot rang, 
and the hawk’s body bounced and feathers splattered into the air. 
Sheppard stopped and everything was quiet again. 

For a long moment he hesitated, looking at the crumpled bird. He 
wavered, feeling the heat, the energy rising in him again, and then he ran 
forward and grabbed the bird and raced back toward the protection of 
the gully. The moments hung. His legs hurt, dragging the heavy boots 
over the few yards. But the next shot came too late as he dived over the 
rim and skidded down the embankment. 

Quickly he was up again, still holding the bird. His hands were 
bloody, and the redness stained his white shirt as he carried the bird 
close against his chest. His arm was wrenched from the fall, but he 
scrambled along the bottom of the gully, finding an off-shoot where he 
cautiously climbed the lower part of the wall to look out. 

He saw no one. At least no one was coming down for him yet. He 
tried to make out where the shots had come from, and the only likely 
place was the knoll. He watched this spot for a while, but nothing 
moved. His mind raced, not understanding anything. 

He held the bird out away by a talon and looked at it. One wing 
hung loosely, bloodied by the first shot; the other curved gently back into 
its juncture with the body, which had been torn apart by the second 
bullet. The red-orange tail was muddy and spattered with blood. 

Then Sheppard looked back out to the land and saw his pack where 
he had thrown it onto the ground. All his things—his sleeping bag, his 
food, the photographs—were in it. But he had nowhere to hide. If the 
shooter wanted him he could have his clear shot if Sheppard went after 
the pack. 

Then something else passed through his mind. Sheppard smiled 
grimly. The pack was no longer his. It belonged to the shooter, and the 
bird belonged to him. 

He looked out again to see the shooter emerge from behind the 
rocks. He came slowly off the hill, carrying the rifle in two hands in front 
of him. 

Sheppard turned quickly and moved back into the main stream of 
the gully. There would be a short time when the shooter could not see 
him in the bottom, when his vision would be blocked out. Without the 
pack he could run. That was important now to life, to staying alive. And 
if the man stopped for the pack, Sheppard knew the shooter would never 
catch him. So Sheppard ran. With labored steps along the soft sand, 
clutching the hawk under his arm, he ceased to care about what was 
behind him. 





DEAN FAULKNER WELLS 
AND LAWRENCE WELLS 


The Trains Belonged to 
Everybody: Faulkner as Ghost 
Writer 


A FAMILY TRAIT which three generations of Falkners 
shared was a fascination with railroads and trains. This love of railroads 
began with the Old Colonel, W. C. Falkner, who operated a railroad 
which ran through Ripley, Mississippi, in the 1880s. At the Old Colo- 
nel’s death, his son, J. W. T. Falkner, took over the railroad and op- 
erated it, apparently without relish, until 1901, when he sold the rail- 
road, despite the fact that his son, Murry, loved it and dreamed of 
operating it himself. Though Murry Falkner’s ambition to run the rail- 
road of his father and grandfather was thwarted, his enchantment with 
trains was inherited by his sons, William, Murry (called Jack), John, 
and Dean. As little boys, the four Falkner brothers spent many happy 
hours in and around the Oxford, Mississippi, depot, anticipating the 
arrival and departure of the four passenger trains and four freights 
which passed through town daily. 

As Jack Falkner remembers in The Falkners of Mississippi, “The 
railroad station was a sort of focal point [where] most men and nearly all 
the boys found time to go ... frequently and watch the trains go by. 
Every engineer had his own assigned locomotive and his own distinctive 
touch to the beautiful whistle on it; and we knew them all, by sight and 
sound.”” 

The trains belonged to everybody in Oxford. Depot Street was the 
most important street in town. It ran due west off the Square, straight 
downhill for approximately a half-mile to the railroad tracks where it 
turned south to parallel the tracks. Across the street from the train 


‘Murry C. Falkner, The Falkners of Mississippi, (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1967), p. 78. 
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station, stood The Shack, Gamble’s two-story, clapboard café and 
boarding house, which was the setting for much of Oxford’s social 
activity in the 1g1os and ’2os. 

During the week, whenever one of the passenger trains stopped in 
the station, some hacks and two-seat phaetons from the three livery 
stables in town would be awaiting their arrival. On Sunday afternoons, 
however, almost everyone in town would go down to see the three o’clock 
northbound train come in. It was a social gathering where people sat 
together, waited for the train, and visited. These gatherings included 
students as well as townspeople, and each Sunday, particularly in the 
fall, students liked to stroll down to the nearby station just to see who 
might get on or off the train. 

Ben Wasson, a close friend of William Faulkner, was a student at 
Ole Miss in 1916. He remembers well these scenes at The Shack, where 
the two youths spent hours together romanticizing about the faces they 
saw through the windows of the Pullman diners. Wasson recalls that 
they “saw flowers on the tables, and incredibly, people were eating and 
drinking so casually. It was too sophisticated. We wondered where they 
were going, and we longed to go with them.’” 

In 1919, Murry Falkner became Assistant Secretary of the Univer- 
sity, and in 1920, he moved his family into the old Delta Psi fraternity 
house on campus. The Falkner’s new home was a splendid one, to the 
way of thinking of Murry and his oldest and youngest sons, William and 
Dean—the only Falkner boys still living at home—because the large, 
three-story brick house was located on the eastern edge of the campus 
scarcely one hundred yards from the railroad tracks. 

The house faced west, and on the back side, on the second story, was 
a long, screened sleeping porch. During hot summer nights in 1927, 
William and Dean, who slept on the porch for coolness and comfort, 
listened for the trains, which came through at all hours of the day and 
night. They unconsciously attuned their days to the trains’ schedules, so 
that in the afternoon, they would hear the three o’clock passenger train 
coming north past Thacker’s Mountain, heading for Memphis. Then 
at 9:30 in the evening they listened carefully through the sound of 
crickets for the Southbound. And often they would wake to hear the solo 
whistle of the three o’clock Northbound. 

William enjoyed sharing with Dean a delight in trains which he had 
experienced throughout his own youth. In the past, during vegetable 


? Dean F. Wells, interview with Ben Wasson, in Dean Swift Faulkner: A Biography, 
master’s thesis, University of Mississippi, 1975, Pp. 45. 
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season in the spring and coal season in the fall, extra freights were put on 
the line to haul the fare. Within a matter of weeks, all the boys of Oxford 
recognized every engine and its engineer’s particular touch. As Jack 
recalls, 


. we knew them all, by sight and sound. Often we could hear 
one laboring up Thacker’s Mountain (elevation about three hun- 
dred feet) seven miles south of town. Then, as it began the gentle 
descent to the level track leading into town, its exhaust would 
quicken to a rapid beat and we knew that the soul-lilting wail of the 
whistle would quickly follow. As soon as we heard it we could 
declare without possibility of error, for instance, ‘““That’s Mr. Mar- 
kette with number 849,” or ‘““That’s Mr. McLeod with number 
gi2,” and we were never mistaken—as I say, we knew them all. 

... Bill, John and I would scurry down to the railroad to watch 
them almost every day. The best vantage point was the high bank 
on the University side of the tracks south of the station. 

Frequently day was just beginning to break as we got ourselves 
settled to enjoy what was, to us, the most fascinating and entertain- 
ing show on earth. . . . Soon we would hear the distant and wonder- 
ful whistle of the first locomotive as it cleared Thacker’s Mountain. 
The soft, gentle air of the serene countryside brought the heart- 
stirring sound to three boys sitting in a row on the dewy bank high 
above the track—‘*Whoo-oo0, whoo-ah, whoo-00, whoo-00, whoo- 
ah-ah-ah.”’ As the train entered the level straightaway track south 
of town we could plainly hear the quickening of the locomotive’s 
exhaust—at first heavy and dull, then (as the speed increased) light, 
sharp, precise, and distinct. When it had regained almost full speed 
on the level track, the wheels hummed on the rails, and the exhaust 
beats were so rapid that one was barely out of the stack before 
another exploded upon it—and again the magnificent whistle 
spilled and spread out its song upon the quiet countryside, at once 
lonely, lovely, and unforgettable. 

Now the wonderful locomotive pounds into view. . . . It is still 
too distant for us to make out the number on the giant of the rails, 
but the whistle has already identified it for us. Bill says what we are 
waiting to hear, though in truth we know it as well as he. ‘‘That’s 
Mr. Smith in number 1031.” And, of course, he is right.* 


William Faulkner’s interest in trains did not end with his boyhood. 
Besides sharing his love of trains with Dean in the summer of 1927, dur- 


* Falkner, pp. 78-80. 
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ing the next spring he had occasion to write about trains for another 
young friend. 

In the spring of 1928, Jack Falkner was living in Oxford with his 
wife, Cecile Hargis, whose youngest sister, Katharine, was a freshman 
at Ole Miss. Walking home from school one April afternoon, Katharine 
stopped to visit her sister and brother-in-law and found William Faulk- 
ner sitting on the front porch chatting with his brother, Jack. The 
gentlemen greeted Katharine and gently teased her about her school- 
work. Katharine was quick to share her latest academic problem with 
them. Her English assignment, she told them, was to write an anecdote 
by the end of the week. In those days, the English Department at the 
University required its freshman students to write weekly essays, the 
best of which were published in The Freshman Theme Review as examples 
for other students. Katharine innocently asked William to define an 
anecdote for her. After attempting to explain this form of writing, 
William offered to write one for her as a model. Katharine was delighted, 
but begged William to have it ready by Friday. He assured her that it 
would be waiting for her the next day. 

The following afternoon, when Katharine went to her sister’s house, 
Faulkner’s anecdote was there. She took it home with her, read it, and 
showed the anecdote, written in Faulkner’s small, neat hand and 
painstakingly centered on each page, to her best friend, Mary Hartsfield. 
After she copied the anecdote, she carefully shredded the original to 
destroy all tangible evidence of the author’s identity. The next day, she 
turned in her English assignment. Katharine’s English professor—a 
Mr. Wallace—no doubt was pleased, if a bit suspicious, with the quality 
of her story. Regardless, Katharine’s anecdote “‘Music—Sweeter Than 
The Angels Sing” was published in the April, 1928, issue of The Freshman 
Theme Review.* 

The anecdote, of course, is not on a par with Faulkner’s best writing, 
but then he was writing for fun, playing with an idea. His use of Negro 
dialect and the stereotyped Negro image reflects standard usage of the 
time, almost perfunctory, but his focus of attention was the trains, not 
race. After all, the trains belonged to everybody who loved them. 


* When I was doing research for my master’s thesis, a biography of my father, Dean 
Swift Faulkner, the existence of this story was revealed to me in an interview with Mary 
Hartsfield McClain. To her willingness to share her memories, and to the generous 
assistance of the staff of the Mississippi Collection in the Ole Miss Library, | owe many 
thanks. (And to my husband, who insisted that I follow through on Mary H. McClain’s 
anecdote about a “secret” story by Pappy.) —D.F.W., Oxford, Miss., Nov. 14, 1975- 
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MUSIC—SWEETER THAN THE ANGELS SING 


‘Tickets, boys?” 
“Yassuh, boss, sho is. But dis here boy (motioning toward his 
companion), he’s jes’ gwine to Gran’ Junction—(as an afterthought) 


Tennessee.”’ 

“All right. I. C., track number two.” 

‘Yassuh, boss. Thankee, suh. Git comin’, Rastus. Hear whut de 
gemmun seh?” 

The pair walked through the gates and down the train shed of the 
Union Station at Jackson, Tennessee. It was Saturday afternoon of a 
long, slow day in early June. 

‘*Evenin, whitefolks.”’ 

The salutation was addressed to the brakeman, who stood beside his 
train. 

‘Howdy, Joby. How are you, Rastus? Where to?”’ 

“Ise Oxford boun’, Mississippi boun’, suh; but dis boy, he gits off 
when we gits ter Grand Junction, Tennessee.” 

‘All right. Climb on. This’ll take you there.”’ 

“Ain't it de trufe. Ole Birmingham cut-off engines sho kin ramble. 
Sho kin drag de cyahs. An Mister Joe, is ole Capt’n Barr pullin’ us boys 
terday?” 

“Yeah. Capt'n is pullin’ us, and it’s hell for rail joints this trip. You 
boys better keep your heads inside too. If you don’t, they'll find ‘em 
tomorrow flattened out against a telegraph pole, like an advertisement 
for Smith Brothers’ cough drops.” 

‘Ain't it de trufe? But lawdy, lawdy, how ole Capt’n kin rahr back 
on de whistle cord. Gabriel ain’t in it. Yassuh, ole Capt’n sho will play 
tunes twix here an Oxford, Mississippi. Me? Ah sho aims to listen to dat 
whistle moan thru de cotton fields.”’ 

“You'll hear it, all right. Better git on, boys. I give him the high-ball 
t 'reckly.”” 

Joby and Rastus entered the car, which was well filled with both 
sexes of their race. 

‘Well. Dog mah time, if hit ain’t old Joby and dat Rastus boy. 
Come here an make yoself to home.”’ 

Joby and Rastus extended greetings and sat down across the aisle 
immediately opposite four brothers who were deep in a discussion of 
religion. They were sure to bring up that subject sooner or later, and the 
urge always seems to be particularly keen on Saturday afternoon or 
Sunday. Perhaps God is nearer to them then. At least, work is farther 


away. 
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One brother, more forceful than the rest, finally silenced his com- 
panions and immediately launched into vigorous harangue. 

‘An Ah tells you, bretherin and sisterin, dat in de thurteenth 
chapter ob de sebenth vurse ob Corinthians, hit seh dat, ‘‘Do de meat ob 
de lamb maketh mah brudder mo’ offensive, feed him sum’in else, less he 
becomes too offensive. An furthermo———”’ 

‘Feed him talcum powder,”’ suggested a young brother, who had 
been subject to the rigors of education. 

The orator glared at the youth, and continued. 

‘Dat, an furthermo, when David went into de lorn’s den; did de lorn 
eat de boy? Suttenly not, ‘cause David had done washed his sins away. 
Had done listened to de Lawd, an’ wuz saved an’ come out de lorn’s den 
whiter dan befo.” 

‘““You’d be whiter, too, black es you is,” remarked the student, and 
the car was in an uproar. 

The train began to move and the general laughter ceased. Conver- 
sations started up among little groups in different parts of the car. Joby 
nudged his companion. ‘Listen good, boy. Ole Capt’n’ll soon start 
blow’n for de Birmingham Cut-off. Dem other cyahs sho better be 
somewhar else too, when de Capt’n gits ole 463 strung out. Boy ——— 
listen at em.”’ 

Whooo—whoooo, ah, ah, whooo—whoo, ah, ah. A low, deep moan 
picked up volume, until the sound seemed to radiate from the car 
windows, the seats, the aisle, and from up and down the length of the 
train. Then it eddied out across the cotton fields and soon ceased in the 
swamps beyond. 

‘‘Man, ain’t dat pretty,’’ Rastus said, not as a question, but as a 


simple, indisputable fact. 

But Joby did not notice. He was sitting erect, lips open and fine 
white teeth gleaming. No one knew his thoughts, but his eyes had that 
expression which is sometimes seen in the eyes of a person with a truly 
musical soul who listens to the music of an old master, played by a 


genius. 

Rastus spoke again. “Ah done hear ’em seh at Jackson as how ole 
Cunnel Murray, whut ownes de Birmingham Cut-off road, gits de 
station agent at Jackson ter call him every time ole Capt’n Barr starts 
out wid number 463, so’s he kin sit on his front poach ter listen to ’em 
pull de whistle cord. En dey seh dat de Cunnel done said es how de 
Angels mought make pretty music on dere harps, but ef dey ain’t heahd 
ole Capt’n pullin’ de cord on number 463, dey ain’t heahd nuthin’ yit.”’ 

‘Ole Cunnel spoke de gospel too, Rastus. Ain’t no doutin’ dat. Too 
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many times is Ah done rid dis train, jest ter hear dat whistle blow. Neveh 
could, seh. Somehow, hit gits right down inside a boy, an’ hit seems lak 
dey ain’t neveh been no trouble. Nothin, but jest—but jest-—-——”’ 

Whooo—whooo, ah, ah, whooo—whooo, ah, ah. Again, the deep 
and mellow and mournful notes vibrated through the car. Again, they 
swirled out into the open and lingered like an invisible mist over the 
cotton fields, and slowly died out among the distant hills. 

An hour passed. Two hours passed. Soon Grand Junction was 
reached, and Rastus was left behind. The train then continued on 
toward Oxford, Mississippi, where it was due at 8:45 P.M. 

For years the inhabitants, or rather those who were interested in 
railway locomotives—which are probably the most romantic things in 
existence—had recognized the train piloted by Captain Barr. That 
night, as on innumerable other nights, those who listened for him turned 
to each other and said: “Listen to ole Capt’n Barr pulling 463—man, I’d 
know that whistle anywhere, and they haven’t got anyone else on the 
road who keeps his engine wide open until he passes Stone’s Crossing.” 

Through the cut, to the north of the Oxford station, Capt’n Barr and 
Number 463 were coming down the railroad. Suddenly the old engineer 
felt his engine lunge and the wheels spin dizzily. Then, as though 
released from a giant rocket, the great machine leaped forward. Captain 
Barr threw the throttle forward as he turned to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of a mass of twisted steel beside the track at the rear. The engine alone 
had passed over a defective rail-joint. As soon as possible Captain Barr 
brought his engine to a stop and then, with ashen face and trembling 
knees, got down from his cab and went back to the scene of the accident. 

“O Lord, how many killed?” he asked. 

Many were killed, as he soon learned. 

Thirty minutes later Joby was brought out of the tangled mass of 
steel. His formerly kind and peaceful face was distorted with pain; both 
legs were hanging limp; blood was flowing through the side of his torn 
overall; and a thin red stream was trickling from his mouth. He saw the 
engineer and, in his tortured brain, associated him with “de music— 
sweeter than de Angels sing.’’ With great difficulty he spoke to the 
engineer. 

“Capt'n Barr, suh, Ah hurts in so many places and Ah knows | ain’t 
got long ter last, en den Ah’m gwine ter de Lawd. Will you please, suh, 
to ease de pain a little, make ole 463 moan fer me once agin?” 

“You bet I will, Joby. The rest of you here keep quiet, and if 
anybody wants to know why I’m pulling the cord, tell them that this is 
between Joby and me’’—and to himself—‘‘God too, I reckon.”’ 
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A negro bent over the broken, tortured form. “‘Listen, Joby, ole 
Capt’n’s jest gittin in de cab.” 

Whooo—whooooo, ah, ah. 

‘“T’s comin’, Lawd, I’s comin’.”’ The pained body relaxed and an 
expression of peace and kindness slowly settled over the black face. 

Whooo—whooog, ah, ah. 

Once again the notes drifted through the trees and died out among 
the hills, but this time Joby did not hear them. 





JEAN ORR 


Saturday Spring 


I N THE WHITE MOUNTAINS he cried. 

‘The weather can’t make up its mind.” He looked out the window. 

When he spoke to her she did not look up from the typewriter. ‘I 
haven't got this Eliot paper finished. I feel like I can’t ever get it 
finished.”’ 

In the White Mountains he cried. In the hollow house in Con- 
necticut the next night he tried to kill her; in the drive back from the 
mountains whizzing in the long turnpikes he had changed. They got 
back Thursday, and it was late. A child had been awake; there they 
were, they had come back. They were tired, and they had stood in the 
hall and listened as the child and the sitter had talked, and the sitter 
had a message of death. Her cousin Allen Mae was dead, Allen Mae. 

She had told him once more in the mountains she did not love him. 
He was strong and powerful. He had shook. He had cried. Even though 
he was strong and powerful. He had taken her away to the mountains to 
have her reconsider, but she did not change, and she would leave him. 
She said she had tried a long time not to break them all apart; sometimes 
it seemed her whole life. 

They had been there three days in the rented lodge, and during 
those days he had thought she would change. He had been certain she 
would change. 

‘Why can’t the children stay outside?” she said. 

“It isn’t their fault you have to write a paper.”’ 

‘IT want you children to stay outside. I know the weather cannot 
make up its mind. Just stay outside, go to the porch.”’ 

In the White Mountains she held him. I will leave you. She then 
gave herself to him. She took him. He held her. He was strong and 
powerful. They were there three days. He took her desperately. 

“IT can’t write this. I can only think of Allen Mae dead.” 

“Have you wired yet?” 

‘IT strangle when I think to wire.” 
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‘You must wire your aunt.” 

‘Aunt Eleanor could well wire me, I loved Allen Mae.’ 

They had each other all their lives, Allen Mae born in July, and 
Anne was born that August. 

‘Go ahead and wire. You'll feel better.” 

In the lodge she had caressed herself for him, like a god’s body. 
She moved under his eye. Had he cared for her as she moved within his 
life, and through their house, or only watched her? Had she been a 
film, there before the hearth, high in the mountains? He had held her, 
and understood, and they had remembered many things. But in the 
hollow house in Connecticut the next day he shoved her. He tried to kill 
her. He had thought she would change. She wished he would be one 
way, and maybe she could come to grips with her fear. 

“Will these children stay outside?” 

‘The children have to go to the bathroom.” 

She knew Mae would have known she could come to Connecticut. 
Why did she not come to Connecticut? She worded a wire on an index 
card and then threw it away. 

‘| do not have any condolences to send Aunt Eleanor. She is the 
proudest bitch in our family.”’ 

‘‘Mae would have killed herself sooner or later, for one reason or 
another. Your aunt, for one, is a realist. | appreciate her.”’ 

‘‘She’s no realist; she only felt embarrassed. She was humiliated by 
that liason of Mae’s, that’s not being a realist. She would not even take 
in Mae in Cuernavaca. She keeps servants and their babies on the place; 
but, Christ, not Allen Mae.” She turned to him. “Cuernavaca is not 
Eleanor’s old Atlanta. Everybody down in Cuernavaca is tangled. 
Eleanor is mad.” 

‘Your aunt is a moralistic tiger.” 

Mae was cold. She could slap her and she would not feel. She would 
not slap her. Now she could not feel. 

She went down the hall to the telephone. ‘“‘Operator,’”’ she said, 
‘send this: Eleanor I am grief stricken STOP My thoughts are with you 
STOP Arrive Atlanta Monday Eastern 704 9:34pm send Weaver. Love.” 
She hung up the phone. 

“I'll drive you in to New Haven to take the La Guardia limousine.” 

‘The damn wind blew everything all over the table while I was on 
the telephone. The notes are out of order.”’ She lowered the window, sat 
down, and began rearranging the papers. 

‘Quit for awhile. Let’s drive down to the shore and get some sea- 


food.”’ 


, 
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‘I feel like I cannot get this Eliot paper written, yet I can’t rest 
from it.” 

‘‘You are too old to go to school, Anne.” 

“Will you children go back out?” 

‘The children came in because the drizzle is blowing up on the 
porch.” 

She read it again. Eliot said he couldn’t go on, he cried, he had to 
see his mother, he thought he would die if he did not see his mother 
yet he did not die. In her family they did not break, they died. 

‘Hugh, did you know Eliot broke down?” 

‘Of course I knew.” He rose impatiently. ‘‘Everybody knows that. 
Didn’t you?” He leaned against the table and folded his arms. “Eliot 
didn’t have a natural sense of the body; darling, you have that, and you 
will never break.”’ 

‘That is not why I will never break.” 

“Of course it is.”’ 

“It is not. Don’t you think I know more about it than you?” 

“You're extraordinarily sensuous. Your senses maintain you, Anne. 
But they don’t write an Eliot paper for you, do they? That’s why you 
can’t get your paper done. You could have gone to graduate school years 
ago. Now look at you struggle.”’ He lit a cigarette. “It’s absurd.”’ 

In the White Mountains he cried for her. She held him. In Con- 
necticut he tried to kill her at the stair rail in the high house. 

I wanted to love you but you understand only power, and your own 
kind of power. I will leave you as soon as I get the Eliot paper written, 
and the research paper for the other course, and have the things to the 
lawyer, those records of life, all those things, and school is out so the 
children can be told, not before school is out, no, do not let them have to 
go to school and know. I will leave you. 

Then hold me, Anne. Remember how we loved each other? I still 
love you. 

I do not think it was ever love a reciprocal love 

It was love, of course it was love. Don’t be ridiculous 

I think 

No do not leave me, I love you, you are beautiful, see how you move, 
god beautiful 

‘TI loved Allen Mae so much! O, O. Do you know that? Look! Why 
can’t you children be quiet?” 

The children grew quiet and looked with interest. 

“Children,” he said, ‘“‘you understand that your mother’s cousin, 
Allen Mae, is dead? Remember her gifts to you? how kind she was? and 
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how pretty? They grew up together before you were born, went to camp 
together in the summers, and later traveled. They were in South 
America. That is where you mother got the small rug that is in the den. 
She was the closest person your mother ever had, except for us. You are 
named for her, my darling, that is why your middle name is Allen.” 
Susan Allen was tall and beautiful. 

‘“Children,”’ she said, ‘‘things seem to happen all at once. I am 
sorry.” 

His change from the mountains had frightened her. It had happened 
as they raced down the turnpikes back to Connecticut. He had become 
withdrawn, but they had been intimate in the mountains. 

He returned from answering a telephone call and sat down across 
the room, beyond the table with the Eliot papers on it, and he looked at 
her. His eyes were green cold. 

‘‘Let’s drop the children at the matinee they want to see,” he said. 
‘‘We can take along some of their neighborhood friends. Then you and I 
can go to the shore for seafood. I’d like a bisque.” 

In the White Mountains he cried, and near noon they went canoeing 
in the shallow, fast river. It was a sport she liked. The rocks were 
salmon, cream and amber. Later on he wanted to hike. He wanted to go 
as high as you could go. The rocks and boulders were white. You could 
see the sky at the tops of the firs. It was windless. She wanted to go back. 

I do not want to go to the top, you see, it comes on me so sudden, 
after all we have done today it is far enough 

He stood above her on the escarpment. 

Yes! You are damn good at quitting. He watched her. It was then 
she noticed the first change. It was sudden, and then it was gone. 

But I am not quitting. I am only ready to stop. | am a woman. 
I am a woman; and you do not seem to understand how fragile, or 
strong, I am. 

He wanted a bisque. If she went with him to the shore he would go 
out to Hammonasset, and want her to follow the wet rust boulders of 
the jetty out into the Sound. Late afternoon, she knew, would be high 
tide. 

He liked to take her. He liked to take her to the mountains. He always 
liked to race her following the jetty into the brown wind in the Sound. 
He liked to take her to New York. He liked to take her with him. He 
took her to parties, thick thick parties. She loved parties. 

‘‘Can you think there was anything, one thing, that made Mae, any 
one thing, do you think it was only suffering, I never knew anybody to 
suffer like Mae—she was packed too tight.” 
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‘‘Allen Mae was a fool. Nothing was the matter with her. She had 
everything; exactly like you. Now she has eternal bliss.’’ He stood up. 
He was strong, and had a short neck. He had on an open-necked shirt, 
a cashmere sweater, and jeans. 

The wind blew the front door closed. It blew the papers. The chil- 
dren wanted to go to the movie. He returned from the phone. 

‘‘Who was on the telephone?” She looked up at him. ‘‘That’s the 
tenth time, that must be the tenth time the phone has rung.”’ 

‘The Foundation.”’ 

‘“‘Why, can’t they run? What can it be on Saturday?”’ 

‘‘Not much that can’t be handled. But someone’s crossed me.”’ He 
approached her. “I’ve told the children they can get their friends and I'll 
take them to the movie. The neighbors will get them for supper. I’ve 
arranged it. Will you come to the shore? I would like a bisque.”’ 

‘I’m not quitting. I’m going to finish the Eliot paper.” 

‘If you want to remain in his house, Anne, you can do some things 
with me. And I will need for you to go to a party at the Center, late 
next week.” 

‘Allen Mae is dead.”’ 

‘Then wear a dark color.”’ 

‘*T will not.” 


‘You expect just to live here? Are you telling me that is what you 
expect?” 
‘I’m staying in this house these weeks because of the children, just 


, 


until school is out. You leave. We won’t leave.’ 

“Then you can do certain things. You are my wife.” 

‘TI will not do certain things. Not after last night.” 

‘I’ve apologized to you, goddamnit.”’ 

In the White Mountains he cried, and in the hollow house in Con- 
necticut he stood above her. He waited at the table covered with Eliot 
papers. 

Allen Mae ran, but she did not run from death, but maybe she 
sought it. 

‘‘Anne, I like for you to be with me, you know,” he said. He touched 
her hair. “‘] am proud of you. I cannot help it, darling, I love you.”” He 
drew his hand slowly down to her shoulder. 

She did not believe him. She was frightened. He left his hand to rest 
on her shoulder. ‘‘The children are all in the car. Go to the shore with 
me. You like the Big Duck Bar. Then we can stop off for a bisque on 
the road to the jetty. You like bisque, and you like to go out. You ob- 
viously need a break.” 

In the tall house in Connecticut he had tried to kill her. She wanted 
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to love him. She had wanted love from him for so long she still wanted 
it. But there seemed to be fields of life that evade you. 

‘I’m going to finish this paragraph.” She looked at it: the ritual of 
criticism. ‘‘Then the next one.” 

He moved his hand abruptly, but without speaking or cursing. He 
walked out of the room furiously. When he slammed the front door the 
beveled pane shook. 

The house felt dead. She sat back in the chair and looked at the 
words of the paragraph. She thought about Allen Mae, and she did not 
resume the work just then. Allen Mae was dead. She had run from 
something in her life and she was dead, and the mothers had run from 
Atlanta, like they used to run to the country club, had gone to Cuerna- 
vaca and Switzerland, and chosen new designers and were outfitting 
their houses; and the fathers were there exacting their putters, selecting 
more complicated cameras, and friends to photograph, at last with 
leisure to look at foreign securities. Before the middle of life her friends 
and their friends moved, and the children’s friends; it seemed to her 
the people she knew kept remaking their worlds, over and over. She must 
think about him. She looked at the words in the paragraph. She thought 
about him. 

She thought that after he dropped off the children he would go and 
have the bisque. Even alone. He was that intent to do what he wanted. 
Afterward he would drive out to the Sound. He was not used to feeling 
that things were not going to end his way. 

He would think, as she figured it in the house, that he had achieved 
too much, he had too much to lose to kill her. She thought he would 
realize he had too much power to lose. He would think it over. He had 
better think it over, and she sat still at her work table, to face it, and 
make a reasoned choice. 

She thought she would start back to work on the paper, but she 
decided she would first make hot coffee. And she did not like to do it, but 
she thought she had better tell her neighbor, the one who lived next 
door, what happened last night, and then it would follow to tell Hugh 
she told her. It was a deterrent. Her own close friends she saw on week- 
ends, and sometimes during the week there was time for lunch. Her 
friends were sprinkled from New Jersey to Boston. They could not hear 
anything in the tall house. Back home, in Atlanta, as she remembered it, 
to tell your domestic stress to a neighbor was something the household 
help would not have done; they would have said that was the province 
of who they called the trashy folks. Times had changed. Or maybe she 
and hers were white trash; maybe trash meant free and rich enough. 

She would drip coffee. She had time. She estimated she had some 
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three or four weeks before the end of the term, to sorrow, to fear, and 
finish a couple of slow papers. 

She stood up and started out of the room, and she realized the rain 
was pouring outside. It beat against the clapboard house, it was striking 
and streaming against the windows and the glass in the front door in the 
hall, and blew in sheets that slashed onto the porch. She did not know 
when it had begun. 





D. E. RICHARDSON 


Southern Poetry Today 


Waa CLOUD SPILLED sO many new poets over the old 
Sahara of the Bozart? Two new anthologies of recent southern verse give 
evidence of the volume and range of the cloudburst. And Rosemary 
Daniell’s recent feminist and pornographic book of poems, A Sexual Tour 
of the Deep South, shows that southern poets can be as with it as Yankees. 
The poetic deluge seems to strike deep; one can read on the cover of her 
book that Mrs. Daniell has been program director for Georgia’s Poetry 
in the Schools program. I guess kids in Georgia have stopped sloshing 
through ““Snowbound” and memorizing “Invictus” and have moved on 
to making their own poems, after a different fashion. 

Recent southern poetry is so varied that it is impossible to discuss it 
comprehensively and acknowledge the resonance of specific poems, as 
one must. Southern manners, themselves modes of thinking and feeling, 
are also astonishingly varied; although the poetic imagination does not 
play second fiddle to sociology, the variety within contemporary south- 
ern poetry surely echoes the variety within southern society and, per- 
haps, has roots in it. 

This short look at recent southern verse does not pretend to be 
complete, but it will try to place a few Southern poets within the drama 
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of contemporary southern life. I hope this way of surveying a huge body 
of verse will not seem too arbitrary. Readers of southern poetry are 
accustomed to thinking about poetry in relation to society, for some of 
our most accomplished poets, from Henry Timrod to Robert Penn 
Warren, have also been perceptive critics of southern society. Moreover, 
the life of poetry must be somewhere close to the poetry of life. 

Three threads weave the fabric of southern society, and no thread 
can be understood in isolation from the others. The threads are not 
racial, although they have a powerful effect on the form race relations 
take. 

The first thread is aristocratic, and I mention it first for no good 
reason. If the rule of the best has been largely a dream or a myth in the 
South, one must remember nonetheless that dreams and myths are 
socially significant. It is impossible to think of the South as a historical 
entity without including its hope for an aristocracy, a high culture to be 
respected and even emulated by those of inferior place. 

The second thread, of course, is democratic or popular, the culture 
of the people separate from the leadership of a high culture. This culture 
has been agricultural but it cannot be called peasant, if the phrase 
‘peasant culture” implies consciousness of the claims of an aristocracy. 
This democratic culture is a social world on its own, not acknowledging 


the leadership of gentlemen and scholars. 

The third thread is cosmopolitan and progressive and has an in- 
tellectual heritage which goes back to the Enlightenment, although it is 
rather unselfconscious of its own history. It is discontented with the high 
culture of aristocratic pretensions and the low culture of popular obscu- 
rantism. Although it is unhistorical, it sometimes believes it has history 


on its side. 

These threads form a single society, not separate societies living side 
by side. Individual southerners live amid the tensions represented by the 
threads; they live within the fabric. Tension, even self-contradiction, is 
the stuff of life within the South, which is complex but not really 
pluralistic. 

Southern poetry in this century has drawn on all strands of this 
fabric. Allen Tate and John Crowe Ransom were able to make verse of 
real power within the mode of high culture, despite the Fugitive’s con- 
tempt for the “high-caste Brahmins of the Old South.” Such poems as 
‘The Mediterranean,” ‘Aeneas at Washington,” and ‘“‘ Antique Harves- 
ters’ speak to an audience which accepts its ties to European, especially 
classical, tradition. These poems, although modern and difficult, subsist 
by grace of a southern heritage of public spirit which is Roman, indeed 
Virgilian, and which can be summed up in the Latin word pietas. 
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This strand of southern consciousness is not very important now, 
except for the hostility it is still able to draw in circles where it is 
unthinkingly labeled fascistic. This hostility, of course, is part of the web 
of southern society, and indicates that the old dream of a high culture 
still functions, if only negatively: it has not really been left behind. 

I hope it will not offend Catharine Savage Brosman if I comment 
that her poems make a continuity with the pretas of that older southern 
mind; for her poems—ironical, sometimes grave—observe southern 
places with a decorousness and care which can be called cultivated. 

Of all recent books by southern poets, Mrs. Brosman’s is the most 
unified in tone and vision. Watering, well manufactured by the University 
of Georgia Press, is delightful to read through: one poem recalls an 
earlier one and the reader retraces his steps easily through this little 
book as through a small garden. The horticultural figure readily sug- 
gests itself because in the title poem the speaker is watering a garden, a 
metaphor for the poet who ‘“‘guessing at some dark thirst /. . . writes the 
rings of his own desire upon the earth.”’ Mrs. Brosman’s most southern 
quality, as I have suggested, is her interest in place, here especially the 
coasts of Florida and the Carolinas, the Valley of Virginia, and New 
Orleans. Her interest in these places is liberating for she convinces us 
that if we are to see them aright we must again open the poetic eye once 
fed on English landscape poetry. An evening with Mrs. Brosman’s book 
inspires the reader to try Cowper again, and above all Wordsworth. She 
offers fresh proof that a discriminating attention to the local is not 
merely parochial but leads into the great avenues of art: fresh proof to set 
down beside the example in prose fiction of Eudora Welty. But Mrs. 
Brosman does not seem to be imposing an intelligible order on the 
landscape. She convinces us in the way of the old meditative landscape 
poetry that nature is full of human meanings which we just notice lest we 
fail as human souls. Her effects are often subtle; the complexity of the 
world and the complexity of mind’s eye are so suited to each other. 

How has Mrs. Brosman achieved so much unity of vision at a time 
when poets of real power seem to aspire only to fragments? Indeed, how 
are things of this kind done at all? How did Emily Dickinson do what she 
did? The Dickinsonian example is suggested by these lines of Mrs. 
Brosman’s in ““Of How the Lizards Live”’: 


...—I have preferred 

the smallest things, 

finding a sweeter pathos 

than in any Gétterdimmerung 
among the bluets hidden 
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in the grass, vulnerable 
pine seedlings, or a coquina 
shell drained by an oyster 
driller—the sun did not 
blink—and cast aside 

to dry in its loneliness. 


What carries the book over its occasional failures is an intense spirit of 
adventure, all the more vivid for being quiet and admitting disillusion 
and pain. To a friend who has lost the chance to travel she writes, 


. where one is, is exile, no less strange 
because the reassuring sunshine rains 
around the palms, 
or anguish is disguised in novelty: 
the adventure is essentially the same. 


In context the word “‘adventure’”’ registers as adventure, not aimlessness: 
hope is necessary for the kind of seeing this poet does. 

Most of the poetry which is recognizably southern today turns self- 
consciously to the “‘low”’ rather than “high” subject matter; although it 
may be too difficult for the average southerner to read, it is popular 


rather than gentlemanly. This intention to be in some sense southern 
poets but not poets of a high culture can be felt in different ways in the 
poems of James Applewhite, Wendell Berry, Fred Chappell, James 
Seay, and Henry Taylor. All of these poets are elaborately educated 
men; they have a sophisticated sense of language and are writing for a 
reader who is equally sophisticated. One remembers that the subject 
matter in which a poem begins does not determine where it will end: the 
parables in the Gospels are, after all, hardly elevated. 

James Applewhite’s recent poems, Statues of the Grass, is full of 
southern memories—of boyhood and adolescence in a small town, of 
family, even of Civil War heroes. His interest in heroes is touching, even 
(or is the term misleading?) Yeatsian. I especially like his evocation of a 
teenager’s feelings at a revival meeting where the faces of the men of the 
community remain unmoved and “unabashed by salvation.’’ Apple- 
white is very good at remembering an adolescent’s feelings, although 
some of his poems almost seem locked into adolescence. One feels that 
the limitation, if it be so, is especially southern, for much southern 
thought and feeling are similarly locked into adolescence. 

Applewhite is very much aware that the southern popular world 
from which he writes is disappearing, and there is an elegiac tone to 
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many of the poems in Statues of the Grass. “*A Southern Elegy, April, 1974” 
is a public poem in Yeat’s private mode; and it is extremely impressive 
despite a final though flat allusion to Richard Nixon, which is just too 
dull to end the poem, although I’m not sure how the poem could end. 
The loveliest thing about this poem is its recognition that the old Con- 
federate heroes achieved aristera in an improbable landscape, “‘cornstub- 
ble cabins, columns bemused by the ridges / In mindless Tennessee. . . .”’ 


The wonder is that names emerged at all 

From such quicksand states and counties of woodland, 

With such unthinkable horseback miles to cover: 

Sloughs into which Hannibal and all his elephants might fall. 


Wendell Berry is a prolific and accomplished poet, but his most 
recent book illustrates one of the dangers which confronts a poet who 
would write in a popular southern idiom. Sayings & Doings is for the most 
part an anthology of short epigrams heard in conversation in the coun- 
try. In a short prefatory note Berry likens these poems to the ‘found 
objects” of the sculptors but insists that the verse form in which these 
epigrams appear is necessary because “it makes clear that memorable 
speech is measured speech.”’ One poem I rather like which is representa- 
tive of the book is: 


All I want 
is a good single-line mule 
and a long row. 


Some, if not all, of these epigrams come close to the jokes of the 
‘‘Hee-Haw” television program: the comparison is cruel and wrong but 
often hard to fend off. For example, 


We have to eat 

early at our house. 
Ain’t got enough to eat 
to feed a Aungry man. 


Our great southern prose writers—Faulkner, O’Connor, Welty—have 
worked such phrases into moments of great beauty and they have 
not sacrificed “‘measured speech.” But standing by themselves such 
phrases remind us of the vulgar exploitation of the popular southern 
idiom in the world of ‘country music.” Even more than Applewhite’s 
book, Berry’s book forces us to feel that the old rural popular world of 
the South is somehow inaccessible to a mature poetic imagination today. 
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Like Applewhite and Berry, Fred Chappell writes out of the experi- 
ence of southern common folk but unlike them he seems to relish his 
affinities with the urbanized world of country music, including a touch of 
maudlin self-pity. Raunchy and abandoned, he is the Good Old Boy of 
recent Southern poets: in one poem in his recent book River, he calls 
himself “Old Fred.” A good laugh is so rare in contemporary poetry 
that one turns through this book with great pleasure until one is pulled 
up short by Chappell’s refusal to use his lovely irony to undercut self- 
pity. ‘Birthday 35: Diary Entry” is a case in point: the diction is low, the 
humor often broad; but a religious yearning, a yearning to be loved, 
throws the poem off balance. Something is not fully controlled in his 
references to religion, even in his funny poem about his Methodist 
grandfather's Baptist baptism. Perhaps “controlled” is a poor word. Yet 
the poet’s Methodist ancestry may be working itself out in his poems in 
an unfortunate way. 

James Seay’s new book of poems, Water Tables, uses southern loca- 
tions similar to those which could be found in Applewhite’s and Chap- 
pell’s books—a rural graveyard, a gas station, a tourist home in Nash- 
ville; but his effects are very delicate. John Bayley has recently noted 
that poetry in English since the eighteenth century has seldom been able 
to be simple and wholly poetical. Perhaps a similar difficulty is making it 
hard for contemporary southern poets to make fully achieved poems out 
of popular southern materials; against such difficulties Seay scores a 
success, although it is an individual, somewhat peculiar success. 

More important than the image of water in this book is the image of 
greenness—green trees, what he calls in one poem ‘*The Green World.” 
These images of water and greenness evoked through a measured collo- 
quial diction bear some relation to the idyllic dreaming of Huck Finn, 
although a complex and distant relation. Seay in his own individual way 
participates in the tradition of pastoral dreaming, wholly American, 
wholly southern. Finding literary analogues for these poems makes one 
slightly ashamed of oneself, for these poems are so unpretentious, so 
controlled, so very much themselves. And yet, pointing to their pastoral 
quality may be a way of noticing their obliqueness, wistfulness, and 
fragility. Seay doesn’t take the social world very seriously at all, although 
he sees it wittily. It is the green world that matters. 

Henry Taylor is a Virginian; and although he should be placed with 
other southern poets who are making poems out of the common life of 
the region, one must acknowledge that the situation of a Virginian is 
different from that of other southerners because it is universally ac- 
knowledged that the popular and the gentlemanly are less separated in 
Virginia than in the rest of the South. 
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Henry Taylor’s newest book of poems, An Afternoon of Pocket Billiards, 
indicates that verse recognizably southern, and particularly Virginian, is 
still possible. This new book is a clear advance over Taylor’s first book, 
The Horseshow at Midnight, partly because of the increased power of 
human connection, including family and local connection: pzetas. There 
are poems about fathers, lovers, and teachers. And Taylor is even able to 
use the word “treachery” without melodrama to describe the breaking of 
a bond. The title poem is a case in point, all the more significant because 
it is the most beautiful poem in the book and one of the best poems 
written by a southern poet in recent years. Out of the misery of a 
separation for which the speaker feels no little guilt, the poet makes a 
restrained affirmation of wholeness. The colloquial, even casual, diction 
indicated in the title shapes itself finely into an elaborate stanza form 
as the poet makes us experience the “‘ancient, dimly sounding song”’ 
of order after shame. 

Taylor is not always so good: some of his fugitive poems, intended to 
be witty, may be too fugitive for publication, but then it would be hard to 
locate the acceptable level of fugitiveness in contemporary poetry. He is 
a good enough poet to move the reader to distinguish when he is really at 
his best. For example, I fear that his poems about Quakers, as good as 
they are, are somewhat strained. 


Intentionally or not, Taylor represents continuity in southern po- 
etry; he writes as a man who has a father and, therefore, a history; who 
has been taught, as he knows, both well and ill, and is not self-created; 
_ and who has an unsentimental affection for the land. His delightfully 
nasty anti-pastoral ‘Pastoral’ reveals that his interest in the agrarian 
landscape has nothing in common with that of the self-deluded ex- 


urbanite. 

Dabney Stuart is also a Virginian, but one in whom the southern 
note is not so strong as in Taylor, if by southern we denote a sense of 
common history and customs. And yet I would by no means deny his 
southern identity, for | have already argued that cosmopolitanism is one 
of the strands which, along with aristocratic and populist traditionalism, 
go to make up the fabric of contemporary southern manners. If Stuart’s 
poems are more divorced from the common life than Taylor’s, they are 
more profound, in the strict sense of that word: they are all for plunging 
us into the depths and away from the surface. Stuart’s most recent book, 
The Other Hand, is presented significantly: there are epigraphs from Rilke 
and Kafka and a note on the dustcover that the author has completed a 
study of Nabokov; for Stuart is a strict, careful, cultivated, and lonely 
modernist of the now, alas, old-fashioned sort. 

The example of Rilke is a challenge to any poet, as his poems are a 
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challenge for any reader: Rilke’s vision is so shiningly personal and yet 
so forbiddingly individual. Stuart seems to take the example of Rilke to 
heart. His latest poems have short lines often placed assymmetrically but 
carefully, as if the poet were searching for forms personal to him. His 
search has led him to create many one-word lines. The effect is formal 
rigorousness leading not to baroque copiousness but to spareness and 
silence. Stuart’s words are achieved with the greatest difficulty; to read 
them with the care they deserve is well-nigh to break one’s heart, they 
are hedged about with such a void. The effect may be seen at the end of 
‘Deer,’ a poem about animals kept fenced in a New Hampshire park: 


Left them 
Thinking Everything 
Diminishes 


Except loss 


Their eyes will break with it 
Spilling through the barred distance 
To you and me their 


Keepers 


Even the most hopeful of the poems—which in a muted way celebrate 
human connection, such as ‘Pardon,’ “Making Love,” ‘Deriva- 
tions’’—maintain their warmth amid metaphysical chill. I especially 
like one of the slighter poems, ‘‘The Elect,’’ which ponders some per- 
mutation of Calvinistic presumptiousness. Locked shut by their own 
conviction of otherworldly salvation, the eyes of the elect fail to see the 
light in the world, what Stuart calls so beautifully “The bright hearths of 
the lost.”’ Yet one cannot escape feeling that the fires are somehow dying 
in those hearths. 

After a few hours with Stuart’s poems one wishes that Bottom the 
Weaver or even the Bourgeois Gentilhomme would walk in and speak 
prose. As beautiful as these poems are, and they are very beautiful, the 
reader yearns for some prose to complete them, to suggest the possible 
harmony of the poet’s uncommon mind and the common life. If this 
yearning reveals a limitation in Stuart’s poems, it is a limitation of the 
kind of poem Stuart is writing and not of his masterful artistry. 

The limitation is a modern limitation imposed on the poet who has 
rejected a common audience, perhaps unavoidably, to pursue within the 
mystery of himself a knowledge the audience of common readers refuses 
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to bear. If such poetry belongs to the poet, prose belongs to the audience 
of common readers. One recalls the scores of poetry readings at which 
the impromptu or rehearsed comments between poems were really 
directed to the audience as an assembly while the poems themselves 
seemed to isolate the members of the audience, to force an emotional 
void between people sitting next to each other. 

The southern poetic revival of the twenties and thirties occurred at 
the moment when poetic modernism confronted the social modern- 
ization of the South. The modernists such as Allen Tate opposed the 
modernization of southern manners, but they did not always believe that 
they really had an audience in the South: a society in ruins is the proper 
setting for the alienation of a modernist poet. Dabney Stuart, therefore, 
has affinities with his southern modernist forebears, although not in any 
way merely southern. He represents the development of the strain of 
modernism in southern poetry beyond the point where it has lost touch 
with common southern language and history. There is no doubt that his 
poems are successful; it is only with some strain to the language that one 
can say that they are a success for southern poetry. But if these poems 
are profound in the limited way already suggested, they are also pro- 
found in the ordinary sense. One must think and feel deeply to read 
these poems. They are liberating. 

Although Ennis Rees has translated both the //iad and the Odyssey 
for the Modern Library, there is very little sense of a literary or even 
cultural past in his own Selected Poems. He is the poet of the oblivious and 
undistinguished world we have been taught to believe the southern 
suburbs are. In a contributor’s note to the recent poetry anthology 
Landscape and Distance, David Jeddie Smith has commented on the subur- 
banization of Tidewater, Virginia, the native place of both Rees and 
Smith. Remembering that the Negro porter in William Styron’s Lie 
Down In Darkness calls the Tidewater ‘‘Poontang town, sho enough,”’ 
Smith remarks, ‘‘] have known since before I started to write that the 
world I have always regarded as symbolic of a larger existence moved 
right there around me, from Yorktown to Punge.”’ But he adds, “*Tide- 
water is not a poontang town any longer. It is shopping malls and 
military bases and Little League diamonds.” 

It would be wrong to take a contributor’s note too seriously, but are 
we to understand that there is less of a symbolic world in the Tidewater 
today than in the recent past, that something once lived has been 
forgotten and is no longer lived? In his own poems Smith does seem to 
work with the little bit of the older life that is left in the Tidewater. 
Ennis Rees, unlike Smith, has devoted his muse to the shopping malls. 

Rees has a gift for light verse but a penchant for pathetic farce. One 
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does not know quite how to take the long narrative poem ‘“Daze,”’ the 
celebration of a teeny-bopper queen of sorrows, whose political con- 
science is typically expressed in the following dialogue on fascism: 


‘Those rabid sharks,”’ said he, 
‘That swam up from the depths of Naziism 
Have access in the dark 
To all the oceans 
Including our own, and they’re drawn by the blood of schism.” 
‘Why Leroy, what funny notions.” 
‘‘Fun-n-nee,”’ said Daze. “Oh jumping jism, Bess, 
Change! or children will lie in the streets—all colorless.” 


Perhaps fortunately, such didacticism does not always hold Rees. His 
poems occasionally take fire by imagining the awful maining of babies 
with automobiles (‘‘Paraplegiastes,”’ and “Daze, Part II’). The most 
recent piece in the book, “Snakes and Butterflies” just falls off into 
incomprehensible, but amusingly sexy, surrealism. 

Has the poet confounded the suburbs or the suburbs the poet? 
Edmund Burke taught us that we cannot draw up an indictment against 
a whole people. But I expect that if the new suburban South determines 
to live obliviously, it can only expect a poetry of oblivion. How could it 
be otherwise? 

If one wishes to see what can be done with the long poem oblivious 
of history, one must find a more accomplished poet than Rees. No 
account of the condition of contemporary southern poetry, however 
cursory, should omit the name of A. R. Ammons, although it is some- 
thing of a surprise to find Ammons published with other poets identi- 
fiably southern in the recent anthology New Southern Poets edited by Guy 
Owen and Mary C. Williams of the Southern Poetry Review. Ammons was 
reared in the South and alludes to it in his poems; but, because he has 
lived his adult life in the North, one does not usually think of him as a 
southern poet. Ammons, an accomplished poet, has achieved what other 
southern poets are merely groping toward, a poetry which accepts the 
tensions of southern society, indeed the tensions within reality felt in 
southern society, and becomes American in the cosmopolitan and un- 
historical way that Whitman is American. There is no specifically south- 
ern diction or subject matter in Sphere, a recent book by Ammons, except 
a piece of wittily gross ‘“‘country crude”’ diction and an image of a 
barefoot old country woman futilely looking for the mail every day and 
watering “the geraniums in the tire,” nor is this book a departure for 
Ammons. These two passages, however, stand out in a book which for all 
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its talk about the variety of surface and texture in things is almost 
uniformly gray, although gray in an intriguing way. The speaker of this 
book-length poem seems to be talking to a reader much like himself, a 
person lacking real leisure but with nothing much to do and obsessed, 
preoccupied with words, rather than delighted by them. With an appar- 
ent guilelessness which seems effortless, he writes, 


... 1 angle for the self in you that can be 
held, had in a thorough understanding: not to persuade you, 
enlighten you, not necessarily to delight you, but to hold 


you: 


In this poem, Ammons does not let us squirm away at a period: the 
whole poem of seventy-nine pages is one sentence. One has the impres- 
sion of being caught in one-way conversation with a talented talker 
whom one cannot bring oneself to leave any more than he can bring 
himself to stop talking. 

If I seem to imply that there is a kind of tyranny in Ammons’ 
relation to his reader, despite his frequent avowals of liberal-mind- 
edness, I am. Ammons is trying to “hold” us. Asking us to pare away 
our history, our social memories, to limit ourselves to our isolated, 
unhistorical consciousness, Ammons would hold us. And why not? 

Simone Weil remarked in The Need for Roots that the loss of the past 
‘‘Whether it be collectively or individually, is the supreme human trag- 
edy. .. .’’ Speaking to the French during the Occupation, she said, ‘““We 
have thrown [our past] away just like a child picking off the petals of a 
rose. It is above all to avoid this loss that peoples will put up a desperate 
resistance to being conquered.” 

Ammons writes as if to the citizens of a conquered province and 
would not have us resist such loss. Instead, he would console us with 
amnesia. One wonders if Sphere is the poem written by the poet who 
Homer says scorned the Muses and was condemned to be a poet without 
memory; for it is, as much as can be imagined, a poem without memory. 
In a haunting way Ammons coerces his reader without really acknow- 
ledging his existence as a separate person with a communal history. The 
following quotation takes part of its tone from a wittily self-disparaging 
context, but I do not think it is unfair to extract it: 


... 1 don’t love anybody much: 
that accounts for my width and most of my height; but 
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I love as much as I can and that keeps me here but light; 
everything is so plain: death is lake-space, crystal dusk: 


his, then, is poetry written out of the experience of acedia or sloth, once 
considered the fruit of pride and the defect of charity, and Ammons in 
his way admits it. This poem holds one all right, as one’s own sloth holds 
one. Without a doubt it is a tour de force. Ammon’s voice, contempo- 
rary, veering from the nearly lugubrious to the bold and witty, operates 
to detach us and make us forget, so that we can move on, “‘sail,”’ and 
be... like him. 

I have dwelt on Ammons not only because of his considerable 
inherent interest but also because of his interest as a representative 


figure against whom one may see other southern poets. It may be violent 
even to consider Ammons a southern poet, but a study of his poems 
might be the best way to understand what is happening to one kind of 


southern poetry. 





ANN B. DOBIE 


The Poet as Critic, The 
Stillness in Moving Things: 
‘The World of Howard 


Nemerov 


O,.. POET WRITING about the work of another can be 
instructive in any number of ways. When, for example, Howard Neme- 
rov writes, in an introduction to a book by Miller Williams, that he likes 
‘poems which want to be read hard and which respond to the closest 
attention,” the reader is offered the kind of critical judgment that 
illuminates the work of the poet under discussion as well as the poetry of 
the critic. More importantly, when poets write about other poets, the 
discussion inevitably involves thoughtful consideration of such matters 
as the nature of the creative process, the functions and possibilities of 
language, the relationship of the artist and his audience. 

And so it is with William Mills’s new critical study of the poetry of 
Howard Nemerov: The Stillness in Moving Things: The World of Howard 
Nemerov. Following by two years the publication of his own volume of 
poems, Watch for the Fox, the new work reflects a personal involvement 
with poetry as craft and statement and art that goes beyond that of most 
students, scholars, or general readers. 

The value of Mills’s work is that he approaches complex matters 
with acute critical insight, and then speaks of them with instructive 
clarity and rhetorical grace. Howard Nemerov is a difficult poet, one 
sometimes criticized for being “‘over-intellectualized”’ or for lacking sen- 
suous dimensions. (Kenneth Rexroth even labeled his work ‘‘manda- 
rin.’’) Mills, without sacrificing the philosophical depth of Nemerov’s 
work, synthesizes and explicates his poems so that they become mean- 


The Stillness in Moving Things: The World of Howard Nemerov, by William Mills. 
Memphis: Memphis State University Press. $8.95. 
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ingful to a broad and diverse audience. He addresses himself to the 
reader unfamiliar with Nemerov’s poems as well as to the disgruntled 
one who has muttered ‘‘academic”’ and put him aside. 

Mills makes no attempt to deal with the poet’s biography. Neither 
does he try to place Nemerov in relation to his contemporaries or to 
tradition except in the most general terms. He is interested primarily in 
certain subject matters. He examines Nemerov’s concern with certain 
philosophical problems (particularly epistemology and the relatedness 
of things), his statements about language, and then turns to a discussion 
of the two contrasting sides of the vision presented in the poems. 

Pointing out in the introduction that Nemerov’s “‘vision has been 
shaped by a way of seeing, listening, and saying that reflects in turn his 
own listening to other thinkers’ thinking,’’ Mills devotes the first part of 
his study to identifying and examining some of those other thinkers to 
whom the poet has listened. Mills cites as particularly significant the 
phenomenologists, specifically Edmund Husserl and William Luijpen. 

Like the former, Nemerov does not try to explain the world by 
unifying particular experience under some great principle. Instead, he 
tries to make of every image ‘‘a privileged place.” No fixed, ‘‘symboled 
world” exists for him, but a changing reality which is what it is because 
of its relationship with man. There may be a fundamental force behind 
things, but no static reality. 

Mills states that Nemerov also rejects, like Luijpen, the claim of 
scientism that reality consists only of what can be disclosed by science. 
Such a view has anatomized experience so that one may have to find the 
world again if he is to overcome the split between the consciousness of 
the subject and the world outside of him. Nemerov stresses that knowl- 
edge is not a system of cognitive images in the subject, but the immediate 
presence of the subject. 

Thus, like Heidegger, another student of Husserl, Nemerov has 
examined what the way of knowing might reveal. He has, unlike pure 
phenomenologists, interpreted the human knowledge he has sought. 

Another concern of Nemerov, related to the questions of episte- 
mology, is that of the unity and diversity of the world and the relation- 
ship of the mind to this world. Mills points out that, like Whitehead, 
Nemerov recognizes a relatedness of things. His poems speak of a world 
which is all of a piece but which is distressing to those who live in it. The 
poet, and the reader, can find unity by listening, by opening up the 
imagination to the “rhythm of being.”’ The ‘“‘aural imagination,” in 
Nemerov’s terms, becomes more than the ordinary perception of sound. 
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It is the agent by which one finds the world again. In connection with 
this discussion, Mills’s analysis is at its best in his discussion of 
‘‘Runes,”’ a sequence of short poems concerned with “‘a world of change, 
of diversity, but a world that includes an element of permanence.” 

Nemerov regrets that language, another way of finding the world 
again, is sometimes debased by its users. The poet, therefore, should try 
“to create an effective vehicle that can carry the nobler action and purer 
thought of this reality.” 

He acknowledges, however, the inescapable mystery surrounding 
language. Again, Mills points out, Nemerov agrees with Heidegger that 
language involves the paradox that ‘‘the more one tries to say the truth 
about essential being, the more one discovers just at that point the 
mysteriousness of the relationship.” 

Language, according to Nemerov, is “the marvelous mirror of the 
human condition. ...’’ Poetry itself is a mirror, the product of civ- 
ilization and the generator of civilization. Not surprisingly, Mills notes, 
mirrors are often used by the poet as metaphors for his thoughts about 
the world outside the knowing subjects. His rnirrors are often reflecting 
water which has rhythm and flux and are thus closer to reality than is 
silvered glass. 

In an address at the Library of Congress in 1962, Nemerov stated: 
‘The poet hopes to articulate a vision concerning human life; he hopes 
to articulate it truly.”’ The latter part of Mills’s study is devoted to an 
examination of two contrasting sides of Nemerov’s vision, the con- 
templative and the satiric. Mills suggests that the opposition is actually a 
unity reflecting two aspects of language, that which mirrors authentic 
expression and that which reflects idle behavior. 

The contemplative poetry, found principally in the nature poems, 
Mills judges to be Nemerov’s best. The contrast with nature awakes in 
the poet a sense of mystery which he enters by use of his aural imagina- 
tion. The resultant poems reflect exaltation and awe. They acknowledge 
too that death accompanies beauty. Death, omnipresent and integral to 
natural process, pervades the meditative side of Nemerov’s vision. 

The satiric poems, on the other hand, deal primarily with what 
Mills calls the urban landscape. They joke. They quietly rage. Through 
satiric laughter they reveal disparities and paradoxes Nemerov observes 
in urban life. In short, he, like Dostoevsky, wants to stick his tongue out 
at what he thinks deserves to be derided. 

Throughout Mills’s discussion of subjects found in Nemerov’s work 
he supplies abundant illustrations from the poems. Although he ac- 
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knowledges that the use of categories may do violence to the poems, such 
violence is minimal because he repeatedly suggests other possibilities for 


study of the works. 

The Stillness in Moving Things is a significant contribution to the 
critical study of modern poetry. Mills has synthesized a diverse body of 
poems with scholarly depth, then reported his work with clarity. No 
longer can Nemerov comment that “‘for good or ill nobody seems to have 
much to say about what I write.”’ Mills has said a great deal, and he has 


said it well. 
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